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TRAVELS, &c. 



T he number of notes I took, in mofl of the provinces of the kingdom, re-- 
lative to the culture of vineyards, was not inconfiderable ; but the difficulty 
of reducing the infinite variety of French meafurcs, of land and liquids, to a 
common firandard, added to an unavoidable uncertainty in the information itfelf, 
renders this the mofl: perplexing inquiry that can be conceived. It was an ob- 
jed: to afcertain the value given to the foil by this culture 5 the amount of the 
annual produce ; and the degree of profit attending it 5 inquiries not undeferving 
the attention even of politicians, as the chief interefls of a country depend, in 
fome meafure, on fuch points being well underflood. Now there is fcarcely 
any produd fb variable as that of wine. Corn lands and meadow have their bad 
and their good years, but they always yield fomething, and the average produce 
is rarely far removed from that of any particular year. With vines the difference 
is enormous ; this year they yield nothing ; in another, perhaps cafks are wanted 
to contain the exuberant produce of the vintage ; now the price is extravagantly 
high } and again fo low, as to menace with poverty all who are concerned in it. 
Under luch variations, the ideas even of proprietors, who live by the culture, 
are not often corred, in relation to the medium of any circumflance : nor is it 
always eafy to bring individuals to regard rather the average of a diflrid, than 
the particular one of their own fields. In many cafes, it is more fatisfadory 
to rely on particular experience, when it appears tolerably exad, than to de- 
mand ideas, fo often vague of what is not immediately within the pradice of 
the man who fpeaks. Thefe difficulties have occurred fo often, and in fo many 
fhapes, that the reader can hardly imagine the labour which it repeatedly cofl 
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me to gain that approximation to accuracy, which I was fortunate enough fbme- 
times to attain. But, after all the inquiries I have made, with attention and 
induflry, I do not prefume to infert here an abftrad: of my notes as intelligence 
that can be entirely relied on : lam fatisfied, that it is impoffible to procure 
fuch, without application, time, and exertions, which are not at the command 
of many travellers. Contenting myfelf, therefore, with the probability of being 
free from grofs errors, and with the hope of giving fome information on the 
fubjea, not to be found in other books, I venture to fubmit the following 
cxtradt to the public eye, though it be a rcfult inadequate to the labour, variety, 
and expedled fuccefs of my inquiries. It is necefiary farther to premife, that the 
reader muft not contraft the circumftance of one place with thofe of another, 
under the idea that a confiderable difference is any proof of error in the account. 
The price of an arpent is fometimes out of proportion to the produce; and the 
profit at other times unaccounted for by either: — this depends on demand, 
competition, the divifion of properties, the higher or lower ratio of expence, and 
on various other circumfiances, which, to explain fully in each article, would 
be to enlarge this fingle chapter into a volume ; I touch on it here, merely to 
guard agamfl: conclufions, which are to be made with caution. The towns 
named in the following table, are the places where I procured intelligence. — 
None are inferted in which I did not make the inquiry, as I was at every place 
mentioned in the margin. 

The rents of vines are named but at few places ; for they are very rarely in 
any other hands than thofe of the proprietor ; even where rent is named, there 
is not one acre in an hundred let. 

The price of the produdl is every where that of the fame autumn as the 
vintage : thofe w'ho can afford to keep their wine have much greater profits : 
but as that is a fpecies of merchandize as much in the power of a dealer as of a 
planter, it ought not to be the guide in fuch accounts as thefe. 

Isle of FRAiiC^.—Arpajon. — Rent of fome to 8o liv. ; in common 25 IIv. 
Expences in labour, exclufive of vintage, 60 liv. (2I. los. qd. per Englifh acre). 
Produce, 6 pieces, of 80 pints, each i| bottle. 

^Jlampes , — Meafure 80 perch, of 22 feet. Produce, 10 to 22 pieces. Rent to 
90 liv. Labour, 60 liv, (2L 13s. pd. per Englifli acre), vintage excluded. 

Orleans , — Price in the town, 150 liv. the piece, of 240 bottles, and retail 6 to 
lof. the pint, of li bottle. Rent, 45 liv. Labour, 40 liv. vintage excluded 
(il. 13s. qd. per Englifh acre.) Arpent of 40,000 feet. 

S. of ditto , — Meafure 100 perch, of 20 feet. Produce, 7 pieces, and in a good 
year 12. Rent, 36 liv. Labour, 40 liv. (il. 13s lod. per Englifli acre). 

SoLOGNE. — Verfon . — Rent in common, 35 to 50 liv. of the befi: 60 liv, the 
feteree. Produce, 10 to 12 pieces, and to 22.— Account here. 


Rent, 
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Rent, - 6o iiv. 

Taiiles, about I2 

Vingtieme, 5 

Labour, - 40 

Props, - 6 jof. 

Vintage, 33 

156 10 

They renew fome of the vines every year, by laying down (hoots, called gene- 
rally provinSy but here fauJjeSf five hundred per annum, at the hundred. 
They manure to the amount of thirteen fmall cart loads, not reckoned in the 
above account. Twenty people necefiary for gathering an arpent, at 12/" a day, 
and food. Vines are fometimes much damaged by frofts in the fpring. 

Berry. — Vatan . — ^No props j give tour hoeings. Fciujje i liv. 15-/* hun- 
dred. Rarely let. Produce, 3 pieces per feteree, feme 6 or 8 ; price now 24 liv. 
Rent, 60 liv. Produce, 168 liv. (61. 13s. lod. per Englifii acre.) To plant a 
feteree, for fetting only, 45 liv. to 48 liv. ; for two years produces nothing; the 
third a little. All agree it is the mofi; profitable hufbandry, if one be not obliged 
to fell in the vintage, for want of capital to keep the wine. 

Cbateauroux.--~Y cry few let. Earth them four times. Produce, 3 poin^ons, 
or pieces, a feteree. Rent, 60 liv. 

Argenton.^Fvoduct 5 or 6 pieces the feteree, each piece 160 bottles. Planted 
about 2 feet 6 inches fquare. Ufe props of quartered oak. 

Quercy. — Brive , — A journal one-fourth of a feteree, 0,4132 (Paubfon,) In 
a good year produce 2 muids, of 242 pints of 2 bottles, but not general. Price, 
3 to 6/ the pint. Labour, 15 liv. vintage excluded. 

Pont de Rodez^-^Tht plants at 4 feet fquare ; very old and large. Every 
where quite clean, and in fine order, worked four times. Price, 6 iiv. for 96 

Paris pints. Cartona about half an acre. 

Pellecoy. vineyards, of which there are many fo deep, that it is firange 
how men can ftand at their work. One-third of the country under vines, 
which are planted on abfolute rocks, but calcareous. 

Cahors. — Nineteen- twentieths under vines ; in regular rows, at 4 feet ; many 
more than two hundred years old. The true zin de Cahors^ which has a great 
reputation, is the produd: of a range of rocky vineyards, that are upon hills 
hanging to the fouth, and is called gra^e wine, becaufe of the Roney foil. 
Much lubjea to ftorms of hail. Meafure the feteree, not quite an arpent. 
Produce, 4 barriques, each 210 common bottles. Price, 50 iiv. ; fometimes at 
20 or 30 liv. ; and if two or three plentiful years together, the price of the wine 
does not exceed the calk; lafi: year 12 liv.; 50 liv. the barrique, is 3 liv. the 

B 2 dozen. 


Produce, 1 1 pieces, at 20 Iiv. 220 Iiv. 
Expences, - - 15^ 

Profit, - - 64 


Price, 220 liv. (91. 6s. 4d. per Englifn acre.) 
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dozen. Price, 8co liv. the meafure (33I. 18s. id. per Englifh acre) j fome at 
at 150 liv. (61. 6s. lod.) ; alfo at 300 liv. (12I. 13s. 8d. Labour, exclufive of 
vintage, 30 liv. (il. 5s. 4d.) Their wines all bear the fea well. The inhabit- 
ants and proprietors have little to do in the wine trade ; dealers buy up for the 
merchants at Bourdeaux, who mix thefe wines with their own thin bodied ones, 
and fell them for claret to the Englilh, Dutch, &c. They make much brandy j 
five barriques make one of brandy. I drank this wine of three and ten years 
old; the latter the bottle, and both excellent. I imported a barrique, 
three years old, at ico liv. prime cofi: and charges ; and it cofi: me into my cel- 
lar in Suffolk 15I. more, in freight, duty, carriage, and charges of all forts. 
Monf. Andoury, aubergifie at the ^Trois Rois, with whom I fettled a correlpond- 
ence, might fend me good wine ; but not putting it into a double barrel, which 
he promifed, it came to me much too weak; for the vm de Cahors is full bo- 
died as port, but much better. A barrique I had alfo of another fort of wine, 
from the Chev. de Cheyron, near Leyborne ; and, for want of being cafed, it 
turned out fuch poor fluff, that it is hardly good enough for vinegar. Without 
double cafing (and with it, for what I know}, wines, on a private account y arc 
tapped, and filled up with water. 

Ventiliac. — See tlaem, for the firfl time in going fouth, ploughing between 
the rows of vines, at 5 feet and 5! feet afunder. - 

AW. — Ox-hoeing the vines on a plain ; each ox walks on an interval, with a 
row between them ; and yoked with a Aiding yoke, to vary the diftance from 
ox to oxo Many young plantations of vines. 

Rousillon. — Pia , — Vineyards not reckoned profitable, on land that will do 
w^ell for other produdrs : a minatre (1200 Cannes, about 40,000 feet), from five 
to ten charges, each 128 bottles, or pints of Paris. Good wine, of iafi; vintage, 

6 liv. to 10 liv. the charge ; but old at 72 liv. 

Sejean. — The charge contains 60 pots, and weighs 360 lb. ; five charges the 
muid, and the muid four tonneaux of Bourdeaux ; price 10 liv. or 12 liv. the 
charge; freight from Cette to Dunkirk, 50 liv. loy^ the ton, andzo/i grati- 
fication ; duty on export 7 liv. 

-Vineyards planted by Abbe Rozier, four feet four inches, by three 
feet ten inches, but not regular ; fet in a deep foAe, and covered with flints 
only. 

Meze. — New vineyards planted in ail parts. A feteree, in a common year, 
gives two muids, or four tonneaux ; 576 pots to the muid, or 768 bottles, each 
a Paris pint. Four tonneaux of wine, give one quintal of brandy, which fells, 
at prefent, at 122 liv. 12/ the quintal. Produce in money 96 liv. (81. per Englifh 
acre), labour exclufive; vintage 15 liv. (il. 6s. per EngliAa acre). Examined a 
vineyard, planted 1230 plants per feteree; they were four feet nine inches one 

way. 
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way, by four feet iix inches the other ; each plant therefore occupied 21-i*^ feet 
fquarc : rejediing the fradion, there would be 2073 in an Engli£h acre; thus 
the feteree is fomething better than half an acre. They are worked twice a year 
by hand ; the expence 1 5 liv. the feteree : the cuttings pay the expence of tak- 
ing. Tailie 307^ and making the wine 20J, themuid; common price of the 
wine 24 liv. the tonneaux. 

Pijan, — Produce, if muid per feteree, at 50 liv. 640 bottles, or 2 f. the bottle. 
Within two leagues, Frontignan, fo famous for its mufeat wines, a feteree of 
land has there yielded 300 liv. and half as much in a common year. Montbafin 
is alfo noted for its mufeats, which fells as dear as thofe of Frontignan : three 
barriques make one muid, or 640 bottles : price in a common year, embarked 
at Cette, 300 liv. : the red wine of Montbafin, 100 iiv. the three barriques. 
fT 7 Nimes. — Several thoufand acres of vines on a level plain. 

Nimes, — For feveral leagues around, the vineyards yield from one muid to fix 
per faumee ; three, on an average ; and the mean price 60 liv.: meafure, 1715 
Cannes in a faumee, or 61,740 feet. 

Plaifance.’~~hxi arpent of wheat, one year with another, yields more than an 
arpent of vines j but an arpent of vines fells for near double one of arable. 

Auch to Pleuran . — Many vines. Price, 500 liv. (21I. 17s. 6d. per Englilh 
acre). 

Leifour . — Ditto on the Honey hills. Meafure a fack, that land fown with 
a fack of 1451b. wheat. Price, 400 liv. (17I. los. per Englhh acre). 

La Morte. — Landron.’-^Ymes on the hills. Meafure the journal, and further 
ditto, in the rich vale on the Garonne : props of willow. Price, 1000 liv. (50I. 
per Englifh acre). 

Langon . — Yellow wine famous. Meafure, arpent. Produce, 5 or 6 barriques. 
Price, 1000 liv. the arpent (50I. per Englifh acre). Produce, 300 liv. (15I. per 
Englilh acre). 

Barfac . — Sell at ^f. or 6 f. the pas of 2 feet 6 inches ; 90 pas the auln ; and 
price 100 liv. Four rows of vines, or 4 aulns, make the breadth, and 90 pas 
long ; are dreffed four times a year, for 3 liv. : 45 rows a journal ; but fell the 
fpace planted at one price, and the interval at another. The vines 20 liv. to 
22 iiv. the auln ; the Ipaces betweenat 3 liv. Ninety by 2f , or 180 feet multiplied 
by 2i, for the breadth 450, and by 45, the number of rows, gives 20,250 fquarc 
feet for a journal : 45 rows, at 22 liv. are 990 liv. : but 45 by 3, the price of the 
interval 135 liv. : average 562 liv. on the fuppofition of half vines, half intervals. 
Hills that hang to the Garonne, on the N. fide, an immenfe range of vines. 

Cqflres,~-ln a journal, the half only planted as above, will give, in a good 
year, 4 tonneaux, average if. Two years ago, 35 liv. the tonneaux; this year, 
60 liv. to 70 liv. : at 40 liv. it is 90 liv. per journal. Cafks from the N. of 

Europe, 
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Europe, much inferior to French ones, becaufe the ffaves are larger and 
thicker ; price of them, 240 iiv. the dozen. Journal of Bourdeaux, to arpent de 
France, as 0,6218 to i. 

Bourdeaux to Cubfac. — This country, part pahs and part high : produce 5 to 
6 barriques on the latter, and 2I to 3 tonneaux on the other : 1200 liv. (61I. 8s. 6d. 
per Englifh acre) a common price 5 but fome journals rife to 3000 liv. (153I. 
IIS. 3d. per Englifh acre), and even to 4000 liv. (iqil. 19s. 3d.) 

To Cavignac, — Produce wine 5 to 6 barriques the journal : make much 
brandy ^ 5 or 6 for 1 j 220 bottles are fold at 120 liv. : their white wine for ex- 
port is now at 150 liv. the tonneaux. The fogs and rains this year, when the 
vines were in bloifom, damaged them fo much, that the crop will be very poor; 
which they are not forry for, fince another great vintage or two would have 
ruined them, by the low price which is the confequence. They have a fabric 
of tartar. 

Angoumois.— Petignac .-^Roulet , — The journal of 200 laft each, 12 feet 
fquare, gives tonneaux ; on good land, 4 to 6 barriques the journal of 200 
carreaux of 1 2 feet fquare, 28,800 feet ^ an arpent if; on worfe land if to 3. 

A journal of wine not equal to the value of one of wheat : make much very 
dne brandy. 

To Angouleme,-—h journal, vines and arable land, of an equal price; 200 liv. 
common (lol. per Englifh acre) ; produce 40 liv, (2I. per Englilh acre). — An 
immenfe range of vines : produce, 3 to 4 barriques ; common price, 10 liv. : make 
a great deal of good brandy, which fells now at 1^0 liv. the barrique, but has 
been at 60 liv. ; bed vineyard 300 liv. to 400 liv. 

VerteuiL — Price, 10 liv. to 15 liv. the barrique: proportion of brandy varies 
from 4 to 9 of wine for i ; in general 6 for i . 

Caudec,’-~Give 2, 3, and 4 barriques per journal. 

Po\To\ 5 .’^Chateaurault to Les Poor hills, with vines, fell equally 

with their bed vale lands. Meafure the boiflelee. 

TouR AiNE.--T(?«rj'. Produce, 5 to 30 pieces per arpent ; average 10 ; and 

rnean price, 15 liv. (150 liv. is 4I. os. 3d. per Englifh acre) : meafure 100 chaine 
01 25 feet, 62,500 feet. 

Amboife.—hn arpent 8 pieces, at 4 liv. 192 liv. (cl. 12s. per Englilh acre) : 
meadows a better eftateand fell higher: the vines are 1500 liv. (43I. 15s. per. 

tiingiiixi acrcy. 

Blots to Chambord.— Almost all the country vines, and many new plantations, 
on a blowing fand ; 2000 acres under the eye at once. Arpent 1600 toifes : 
produce 12 pomfons, and, in good years, to 36, each 240 bottles j moftly mad e 
into brandy : in one village, laft winter, they made 3000 poin?ons ; in fome 
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years 3 of wine make i : an arpent requires yzoo props, which kft about eight 
years 5 the price 18 liv. to 20 liv. the thoufand. 

Same meafure : average produce 12 pieces. 

fTo Produce, 12 pieces on good land, at 36 liv. now ; but average 

10, at 24 liv. or 240 liv, ( 81 . 8s. per Englifh acre). M^afure 100 perch, at 
22 feet : price 1000 liv. (35I. per Englifh acre). 

Pethiers, — Price of an arpent 700 liv. (24I. los. per Englifh acre) ; produce, 
4 to 20 pieces 5 average 10 : price now 50 liv. ; but average 24 liv. or 240 liv. 
( 81 . 8s. per Englifh acre), labour, exclufive of vintage, 30 liv. 

Isle of France.— Chapelle La Produce,. 10 pieces, at 20 liv. 

200 liv. (7I. per Englifh acre) : labour, exclufive of vintage, 30 liv. : meafure 
100 perches, 22 feet: price 600 liv. (21I. per Englifh acre). 

Liancourt,’^A bad arpent 300 liv. 5 a good 600 liv. (450 liv. is 15I. 13s. 3d* 
per Englifh acre): the meafure 100 perches, at 22 feet. Produce, 3 muids, at 
60 liv. 180 liv. ( 61 . 6s. per Englifh acre) the muid, of 360 Paris bottles 5 yet 
bad, and not drank by gentlemen. Props, laft five or fix years, 10 liv. the 
thoufand 1 to keep an arpent in order, 2000 every year. 

Bretagne. — Auvergnac, — A fcattering of them from Guerande hither, and 
no where elfe N. except a few on the coafl: at Piriac and St. Gildas. Meafure 
the journal of 1280 toifes. Price, 800 liv. (29I. 3s. lod. per Englifh acre). Pro- 
duce, 6 to 8 barriques, each 240 pints of Paris. Common price, 15 liv. to 20 liv. 
This for a good year. They reckon, that if they have no crop, they lofe 60 liv. 
per journal. 

Nanus to Ancenis. — Produce, fix barriques, now 25 liv. All promifeuous, and 
no props. 

Boifelee, the fifth of an arpent dc Paris ; fells, per arpent, at 750 liv. 
Produce, in a common year, li barrique, or j\ per arpent : and common price 
22 liv. 165 liv. ( 81 . 8s. lod. per Englifh acre) : fometimes let, at three-fourths 
and one-half produce, to metayers. Labour, 6 liv. the boifelee, and 6 liv* 
the vintage j in all, 60 liv. the arpent. Great region of vines along the 
river they extend not far from it : dung very little ; many not once in fifteen 
years. 

Varades. — Meadows fell at double the price of vineyards, yet thefe 600 liv, 
(30I. 14s. 3d. per Englifh acre). 

Anjou. — St. George. — Boifelee, ~ of an arpent, or 10,000 feet. An arpent, 
40,000 feet, of the worfl vines fells at 200 liv. j beft 500 liv. (350 liv. is 141. 9s. yd. 
per Englifh acre). Produce, i| to 5 barriques. 

Aiigers. — On the Loire, vineyards are various ; fomc produce very little of 
the beft wine 5 and others, by manuring, much of an inferior quality. Four 
barriques of good wine, on an arpent of 100 cords, of 25 feet, or 62,500, is 

a common 
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a common produce, but not a medium. The price, in a plentiful year, 35 > 

and in one of Icarcity, 50 liv. the barrique i this year it is 25 liv. but the wine 
bad, the grapes not being ripe. Four barriques, at 40 liv* make 160 liv. Ex- 
pences— labour in digging 24 liv. 5 vintage 3 liv. the barrique, or 12 liv. the 
arpent; caiks, at 5 liv. 20 liv. j tythe-rVth; befides taxes. The affertion ge- 
neral, that vines are the worft of all eftates. Why ? Becaufe, for one year in 
five or fix, they yield nothing ; and fometimes little, for two or three years to- 
gether. JBut admitted, at the fame time, that if a man has money to enable 
him to keep his wine, two good years pay more than the fee fimple. An arpent 
of the befi: vines on the Loire, fells from 3000 to 4000 liv. Now, to gain from 
hence fbme fad:s by combination, call this 35^0 liv. and that it pays only 5 per 
cent.—it is 175 liv. ; labour 36 liv. ; cafks 25 liv. 5 and here is 236 liv. without 
a penny for the king, or any profit to the proprietor : at 5 barriques, this makes 
47 liv. eachj a fure proof, either that the produce mufi: be more than 5 bar- 
riques, — or that the price muft be more than 47 liv. j probably 9, at 40 liv. 
{360 liv. is 9I. 13s. 4d. per Englifh acre), for a mean arpent, at 1750 liv. 
(47I. 5s. 3d. per Englifh acre). 

Durete/.^-^Yines fells higher than arable, and meadow higher than vines. 

La Roche Guyon.-^-Ymo^ the worfl eftate in the hands of poor proprietors 
only.— Account of an arpent of Paris. Price, 1200 liv. {61I. 8s. 4d. per Eng- 
lifh acre.) 


Liv. 

Rent; the intereft of the price, at 4 per cent. 48 

' vt'Tge, } acre) | 

Manure, - - - « 40 

Six cafks, - - - - 26 

Props, - - - • 

- X ailie, , - - - - 5 

227 


Liv. 

Produce, 6 muids, at 50 liv. • 300 

(15I, 7s. id. Englifh acre.) 

Expences, - - - 227 

Profit, » » » 73 

The muid 240 pints de Paris, 


An extraordinary good year is io muids ^ a'middlingone fix j and a bad one three. 
As to no produce at all, or fo little as one, no fuch thing is known, not even in 
forty years. But query, hail ? 

In 1785, the crop was 12 muids, at 27 liv. 324 liv. 

1786, 5 70 350 

1787, 3 90 270 

1788, 44. 75 337 

The labour confifis in carrying of dung, pruning, trimming, four diggings, 
flaking, tying, budding, &c. 
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How this hufbandry can be efteemed unprofitable, as it is generally in France, 
/urpafTes my comprehenfion : in the hands of a man without a fufficient capital, 
it certainly is fb; but thus alfo is that of wheat and barley. 

Neiff Moutier.—ln one of the richefl dill:ri(fls in France, vines on the flopcs 
fell at 2000 liv. to 2500 liv. (2250 liv* is 78I. 13s. 3d. per Englifh acre) the ar- 
pent of 100 perches of 22 feet ; where the rich vales let at 40 liv. to 60 liv. 5 and 
land of 40 liv. fells not higher than 1500 liv. or 1600 liv. 

Champagne. — Epernayy &c. — Two-thirds of all the country around, about 
Ay, Cumiere, Fiery, Dify, Hautvilliers, &c. &c. under vines j and here all the 
famous Champagne wines are made. The country producing the fine white 
wine is all contained in thefpace of five leagues: and three or four more include 
Avife, Aunge, Lumenee, Crammont, &c. w^here they make the white wine, 
with white grapes only. At Ay, Fiery, and Epernay, the white wine is all made 
with black grapes. La Montagne de Rheims, Bouze, Verfee, Verznee, Teafe, 
Airy, and Cumiere, for the bon rouge de la Marne. At Airy the firfi quality of 
the white alfb made. With the black grape they make either red or white 
wine, but with the white only white wine. 

1 he price of the land is very high; at Fiery 2000 liv. ; at Ay 30oadiv. ta 
6ocoliv.; at Hautviliiers 4000 liv. The word in the country fells at 800 hv. 
(300oliv. is 105I. 9s per Englilh acre; 6000 liv is 210I. i8s.) 

The produce, as may be luppofed, varies much ; at Ay, two to fix pieces, and 
four the average ; at Reuil and Vanteuil, to twenty pieces ; at Hautviliiers, a con- 
vent of Beneaidtines, near Epernay, eighty arpents that yield two to four; and 
the price varies equally : at Ay, tne average is two, at 2ao liv. ; one at 150 liv. ; 
and one at ^oiiv. By another account, 200 liv to 800 liv. the queue, of two 
pieces ; average 400 liv. the queue. At Reuil and Vanteuil it is 60 Ifv. to 100 liv. 
The vines of Villiers 700 liv. to 90oliv. the queue. Red wine is 150 liv. to 300 liv. 
— —-Account of a confiderable vineyard, an average one, given me at Eperuay. 


For an ArpenU 


Liv. 

j Per Englijh Acre, 

Intereft of purchafe, 3000 liv. 

- 

150 

^•6 

II 

3 

Labour, - - - 

- 

55 

2 

8 


Renewal (provlns) ditto. 

- 

24 

I 

I 

0 

7 ying, - - - 

- 

8 

0 

/ 

0 

Props, « . _ - 

- 

30 

X 

6 

3 

Manure, i part dung to 14 earth, 

- 

20 

0 

^7 

6 

Vintage, 1 2 liv. a piece. 

- 

48 

2 

2 

0 

Calks, _ . - - 

- 

15 

0 

13 

i| 

T; axes tailie, vingtieme, and capitation. 


_9 i 

0 

7 

IO| 

Carry forward. 


359 1 

15 

*4 

Xi 
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an Arpent^ 

Liv. 

Per Englljh Aere 

Brought forward. 

359 


14 

n 

Aides, 15 the queue, - - - 3 ® 

Cellar, vaults, prefs, refervoirs, tubs, &c. and build- 
ins: to hold them, 8000 liv. for 20 arpents, or 

1 

6 

3 

400 liv. per arpent, the intereft. 

20 

0 

17 

6 


409 

17 

17 

io| 

-Two pieces, at 200 liv. 

400 

17 

10 

0 

One ditto, - - " 

150 

6 

II 

3 

One ditto, - ” “ 

50 

2 

3 

9 


600 

26 

5 

0 

Expences, - - 

409 

17 

17 

lOi 

Profit, - - - 

iqr 

8 

7 

li 


Which, with the intereft charged, makes lo per cent, on 3000 liv. land, and 
400 liv.. buildings ; the general computation, and which feems admitted in the 
country. Sixty women are neceffary to gather the grapes for four pieces, by 
reafon of the attention paid in the choice of the bunches ; a circumftance to 
which much of the fine flavour of the wine is owing, as well as to fingularity 
of foil and climate j the former of which is all flrongly calcareous, even to be- 
ing white with the chalk in it. fine lengthened fiope of a chalk hill, hang- 
ing to the fouth, between Dify and Ay, which I examined, is entirely covered 
with vines, from top to bottom., and is the moil; celebrated in the province. It 
is indeed rather a marl than a chalk; in fome places white, in others much 
browner, and may properly be called a calcareous loam on a chalk bottom. 
This marl is, in fome places, very deep, and, in others, fhallow. I was fhevvn 
pieces worth 6000 liv. the arpent, and others v/orth 3000 liv. but the difference 
of foil was not perceptible ; nor do I credit that this difference depends on foil : 
none of it approaching to pure chalk. It is impofiible to difcover, in the prefent 
flate of knowledge and information, on what depends the extraordinary quality 
of the wine. The people here affert, that in a piece of not more than three ar- 
pents, in which the foil is, to all appearance, abfolutely fimilar, the middle 
arpent only fliall yield the beft wine, and the other two that of an inferior 
quality : in all fuch cafes, where there is foinething not eaflly accounted for, 
the popular love of the marvellous always adds exaggeration, which is probably 
the cafe here. Attention in gathering and picking the grapes, and freeing every 
bunch from each grape that is the leafl: unfound, muif tend greatly to infure 
wine of the firfl quality, when the difference of foil is not llriking. 
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The vines are planted promifcuouily, 3 or 4 feet, or 2f from each other : are 
now about 18 inches or 2 feet high, and are tied to the props with fmall ftraw 
bands. Many plantations are far from being clean, fome full of weeds; but a 
great number of hands fpread all over the hill, farcling with their crooked hoe. 

As to the culture, in the middle of January they give the catting, taille : in 
March dig the ground : in April and May they plant the provins: in June tie 
and hoe the feps : in Augud: hoe again : in 0 ( 51 ober, or, in good years, in Sep- 
tember, the vintage. 

To plant an arpent of vines, cods in all 50 louis d’or: there are 8000 plants 
on an acre : and 24,000 feps and the props cod 500 liv. : to keep up the dock of 
props 30 liv. a year. It is three years before they bear any thing, and fix before 
the wine is good. None are planted now ; on the contrary, they grub up. 

Very few perfons have more than twenty or thirty arpents, except the Marquis 
de Sillery, near Rheims, who has two hundred and fifty arpents. At Piery 
there are twenty arpents now to be fold ; a new houfe, a good cellar, magazine, 
a good prefs, and every thing complete, for 60,000 liv. : the vines a little, but 
not much, negledted. For this fum I could buy a noble farm in the Bourbon- 
nois, and make more in feven years than by vines in twenty. 

Thofe who have not a prefs of their own, are fubject to hazards, which mud 
necefiarily turn the fcale very contrary to the intereds of the fmall pi-oprietor. 
They pay 3 liv. for the two fird pieces, and 25/" for all the red : but, as they 
mud wait the owner’s convenience, their wine fometimes is fo damaged, that 
wFat would have been white, becomes red. Steeping, before preiling, makes 
red wine. 

As to prefiing, to do it very quickly and powerfully, is much the better way; 
and they perfer turning the wheel of the prefs by fix, feven, or eight men, ra- 
ther than by a horfe. 

In regard to the aides, or tax, on the transfer of wine, the proprietor who 
fells a piece worth 200 liv. pays - - - 10 liv. 

Ten fols per liv. - _ _ _ ^ 

Augmentation; gauge, condage, &c. - 5 

Odlroi de la Ville and da Roi, - - 5 


The merchant, when he fells it, pays the fame; and every perfon through whofe 
hands it pades. The duty at the port, on exportation, is about 15 iiv. each 
piece. The cabareteer and aubergide pays 30 or 40 liv. more retail auty. The 
wine trade with England ufed to be directly from Epernay ; but now the wine 
is fent to Calais, Bologne, Montreuil, and Guernfey, in order to be palled into 
England, they fuppofe here, by fmuggling. This may explain our Cham- 

C 2 pagne 
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pagne not being fb good as formerly. Should the good genius of the plough 
ever permit me to be an importer of Champagne, I would defire Monf. Q^atrc- 
foux Paretclaine, merchant at Epernay, to fend me fome of w'hat I drank in his 
fine cellars. But what a pretty fuppofition, that a farmer, in England, fhould 
prefume to drink Champagne, even in idea! The world muft be turned topfy- 
turvy before a bottle of it can ever be on my table. Go to the monopolizers 

and exporters of woollens — go to— —and to — and every where except to 

a friend of the plough I 

The ecclefiaflical tithe is a heavy burthen. At Hautvilliers the eleventh is 
taken for a dixme ; at Piery the twentieth, or in money 4liv. 10/ ; at Ay, 48/ 
and at Epernay 30/ ; at Dify -V ; but with all this weight of tax, nothing is 
known or ever heard of like the enormities pradifed in England, of taking the 
adual tenth. 

The idea of the poverty attending vines is here as ftrong as in any other part 
of France : the little and poor proprietors are all in mifery. The fad is obvious, 
that a hazardous and uncertain culture is ridiculous, for a man with a weak ca- 
pital. How^ could a Kentifh labourer be a hop-planter ? But no diferimination 
is found commonly in France — the affertion is general, that the vine provinces 
are the pooreft ; but an affertion without explanation is utterly ridiculous. To 
render vines profitable, it is a common obfervation here, that a man ought to 
have one-third of his property in rents, one-third in farm, and one-third in 
vines. 

It is eafy to conceive, that the moft fuccefsful cultivators are thofe who have 
the largeft capitals. It is thus that we hear of the exertions of merchants; men 
who not only have many arpents of their own vines, but buy the wine of all 
their little neighbours. Monf. Lafnier, at Ay, has from fifty to fixty thoufand 
bottles of wine always in his cellar; and M. Dorfe from thirty to forty thoufand. 

Rheims . — Average price of an arpent 2400 liv. {84I. per Englifh acre.) 


Accomit. 


Infcereft, 

Liv. 

120 

Culture by contrad, 

40 

Manured every fifth year, 60 liv.; and 1000 

men or women’s 

loads of earth to mix, 36 liv. 

96 

Props, 20 bundles. 

- 12 

Extra hoeing, - _ . 

6 

Taxes, - - 

8 

^^aflcs, — 

18 

Vintage, at 2oyr a day. 

1 

1 

00 

Prefs, four men, at 20 f. and 20 f. food, 

8 

Carry forward. 

326 


Liv. 

Produce, 3 pieces, at 

240 liv. - 420 

(14I. 14s. per Englifh 
acre.) 


Carry forward, - 420 
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Liv. 

Brought forward, . _ . 326 

Intereft of buildings, cellar, magazine, prefs, and utenfils, 30 
The cellar-man, 200 liv. for 20 arpents, per arpent, 10 

366 

Labour, 64 liv. (2I. 4s. "ji. per Engllfh acre) : intereft of 
which for firft year, - - - 1 8 

384 

Droit d’aides, 74 per cent, on value, three pieces grofs, be- 
fides conftage, &c. &c. - - - 40 

424 

But inftead of lofs, every one I talked with, and the gentleman himfelf who 
gave me this account, Monf. Cadot L*Ain 4 who has a conhderable vineyard, af- 
fured me, that they pay, on an average of ten years, 7I per cent, on the capital ; 
this will make a difference of 75 liv. which, with the 24 liv. lofs in this account, 
is 99 liv. which muft be partly deducted from thefe expences, and partly added to 
the produce. On an average, the manuring is, I fufpedt, eftimated too high. 
The vines this year promife to yield not a piece per arpent 5 not by reafon of 
frofts laft winter, but of the cold, being fo late as laft week (in July). 

The little proprietors here alfo are generally very poor, and many are ruined 
by not being able to wait for a price. The wine trade at Rheims amounts to 
four or five millions per annum (175,000!. to 218,700!.) 

Sillery. — The Marquis has a hundred and fixty arpents under vines, and not 
two hundred and fifty, as I had been informed ^ he has cellar room for two 
hundred pieces 5 this was mentioned as an extraordinary circumftance, but it 
fhews that he is very deficient in a power of keeping his wines : a hundred and 
fixty arpents, at three each, are four hundred and eighty pieces ; fo that his cel- 
lar, infiead of containing the crop of three years, will not hold half the crop of 
one year. It is evidently a bufinefs that ought to have a large capital, and even 
an apparently fuperfiuous one, or all the profit goes to the merchant. 

Loraine. — Braban, — Price, 175 liv. (25I. los. id. per Englifh acre). Mea- 
fure, 80 perches, at iif feet. 

Verdun. — Meafure, 480 verges, of 8 feet 2 inches, equal 66 perches of Paris : 
highefi: fell to 240oliv. i not uncommon 1100 liv. (84I. per Englifh acre). 

Metz. — Meafure, journal, equal to 69I perches of Paris. Price, 1200 liv. 
{891. 14s. per Englifh acre). 


Lir. 

Brought forward, 420 


Lofs, - - 24 


424 


Account 
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Account, 

Liv. |[ 


Culture, 6iiv. per monee, 8 monees in the journal, 48 
Props, 20 f. the monee, - _ _ 8 

Two loads of dung, at 3 liv. - - - 6 

Repairs of calks, - - - - 6 

Taxes, taille, and capitation, - - - 13 

Ditto vingtieme, - _ _ _ 4 

Preffing, one-thirtieth of the crop, - - 9 

Vintage, - - - - - 16 


III 

Labour, 64 liv. (5I. os. yd. per Englifn acre). 


Liy. 

Produce, 40 hottes, each 44 
pints of Paris, at 6|liv. 260 
(20I. 9s. 6d. per Englifli 
acre.) 

Expences, - - iii 

Profit, » - 149 


But intereft of 1200 liv. is 60 liv. and the tithe here is from the twentieth to 
the thirtieth to be deduced. The general affertion, which feemed to admit no 
doubt, was that the profit is 7 per cent. 


Font au Moujjon , — Meafure a journal, 10 hommees, or 250 verges of 10 feet, 
the foot of 10 inches. 


Account. 

Liv. 


Labour, - - - *• " 30 

Manuring, 64 liv. but once in eight years, - 8 

Vintage, twenty-five perfons for 13 journals, 2X11 f. fed, 3 
Prefs, - - - - 2 

Calks, - - - - - 16 

Taxes, no droit d’aides, - _ - 2 

Props, - - - _ - 4 

Arpent, 800 liv. ( 661 . 2s. id. per Englifh acre), ... 
Buildings, 60 / 



Intereft of ditto, - - _ > J 

Droit de gabelle, and gauge, per hotte, - lo 

121 

Labour, 33 liv. (2I. gs. lod. per Englifh acre.) 


Liv. 

Produce, 400 hottes, on 13 
arpents, 30 per journal, 180 
(14I. iis. 3d. per Englifh 
acre.) 

Expences, - - 12 1 

Profit, " “ 59 


But fome little error here, for the common calculation is, that they pay 10 per cent. 

Vines are planted more and more, the culture augmenting every day | they 
plant the land proper for wheat as readily as any other. 


Fancy. ^leafure, 19,360 feet. Price of the bed:, 1000 liv. ; the word, joo liv. 
(at 750 liv. 65L 12s. 6d. per Englifh acre). They have what they call the grofs 
race,^ and iht petite race of vines,- the fird gives much in quantity, but of a bad 
quality 5 the latter wine of a good quality, but in quantity dnall. 
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The medium produce is twenty meafures per journal, of eighteen pots of two 
pints of Paris, of the grofs race, and ten of the petite. The mean price of the 
firfi: 5 liv . ; of the latter 10 liv. (at lOO liv. it is 81 . 15s. per Englifh acre). 

Z,ufiev///e.-~~The journal 15,620 feet. Produce, 40 meafures of the grofs race, 
of all forts j average, twelve meafures, 6 liv. Price, per journal, 550 liv. 

(56I. 17s. 6d. per hnglifli acre). Produce, 80 liv. ( 81 . 12s. per Englifh acre). 

Alsace. — Wiltenheim, — Meafure, 100 verges, at 22 feet. Price, 900 liv. 
(31I. IQS. per Englifh acre). 

Strajbourg. — Meafure, 24,000 feet. Price, 800 liv. (55I. 7s. 9d. per Englifh 
acre). Produce, thirty meafures, of twenty-four pints of Paris. Good price, 
61 iv^ the meafure j middling, 4 liv. 10/.; low, 3 liv. (at 150 liv. produce, it is 
icl. 7s. 4d. per Englifh acre). 

Schelejiadt. — Produce, forty meafures. Price, 6 liv. the meafure, 240 liv. 
(16I. I2S. 6d. per Englifh acre). 

Ifenheim.—Somt fo high as 3000 liv. but few that yield a hundred meafures, 
at 6 liv. but by no means common. 

Franche Compte. — Beaume. — Meafure, an ceuvre. Produce, a muid, at 
40 liv. to 60 liv. 

Befangon, — ^Meafure, a journal, of 8 ceuvreSL the ceuvre 45 perches, of 9I feet. 
Price, 40 liv. to 400 liv. the muvre. Produce, a quarter of a muid to one muid, 
or eight per journal. The grape, called the gajnme, yields the moft wine, but 
of the worfl quality. Common Price, 60 liv. the muid.* — ~ Account of a jour- 
nal, 32,400 feet. 

Liv. 

Intereft of 240oliv. (123I. 6s. Englifh acre), at 5 per cent. 120 
Culture, 5 liv. the oeuvre, - - - 40 

Props, I liv. ditto, - - - - 8 I 

Vintage, 5 liv. ditto, - - _ - 40 | 

Tonneaux, 12 liv. the muid new ; but reparation a trifle, o i 
Taille, capitation, and vingtieme 8/ - 3 4 / 

Ko droit d’aide. 

Never dung, thinking it fpoils the wine. 

Faufle, renovation 3 liv. per lOO, - " ' 3 

Tythe, none in common ; but, where found, only from one- 

twelfth to one-twentieth. 

214 

Labour, 83 liv. (4!. 4s. per Englifh acre.) 

The common idea is, that the produce of an mi 
And the expence - _ - 

Or profit per journal _ - _ 

Interefl - - - - ' 

Remains net _ _ _ 


Produce, 4 muids, at 
60 liv. (12I. 6s. per 
Englifh acre, 240 
Expences, - 214 

'Profit, - 26 


ivre is 30 liv. 
12 

Ts 

144 

120 

24 


They 



They are alfo generally fuppofed to yield but five per cent, profit on capital, and 
fometimes not fo much. 

The vines here are in double rows, at about two feet, and the props placed in an 
inclining pofition, fo as to join over the centre of that fpace, and arc there tied to 
a horizontal prop j by which means any fmall flicks anfwer the purpofe of props. 

Bourgogne. — Dijon. — Meafure, journal of 900 toifes. Price of common 
vineyards, icooliv^ to i^ooliv. (at 1250 liv. it is 6 ^ 1 . 19s. 2d. per Englifh acre), 
the beft about Dijon. Produce, about feven or eight pieces, or muids, at 36 liv. 
(at 270 liv. it is 13I. i6s. 6d. per Englifh acre) : pay fix per cent. But the fine 
vineyards of Veaune, Romane, Tafh, See. fell at 3000 liv. 

Clos de Feaujeau. — This is the moft famous of all the vineyards of Burgundy, 
the wine felling at the highefl price ; it contains above an hundred journals, 
walled in, and belongs to a convent of Bernardine monks. This reminds me 
of Hautviiliers, near Epernay, one of the fineft vineyards in Champagne, having 
reverend mailers alfo. There are no trees in that at Clos de Veaujeau, though 
in all the more common ones. The vines are now not more than two or three 
feet high, the props being fhort alfoj they are not in rows, but planted pro- 
mifcuoufly. The foil a brown loam, inclining to reddilh, with ftoaes in it, 
which, on trial, proved calcareous. It is not like the fine vineyards ot Cham- 
pagne, on a declivity, but flat, at the foot of a hill, which is rocky. The 
produce, i| muid, atfiooliv. the mu id, 90cliv. (46I. is. 40 per imgli.h acre). 
The vineyard would, it is laid, fell for ic,oooiiv. the journal (511I. 17s. 6u. per 
Engliili acre). 1 hey make white wine alfo, of a quality and price equal to 
the red. 

Nms — The fineft vineyards fell up to yoooliv. and SoooHv. a journal; but 
in common about looollv. (511. 3s. 9d. per hnglilli acre). The produce of the 
fine - ines never great; four pieces, or muids, of half a queue, or two hundred 
aid forty bottles, is a great produce; if middling ; and, in bad years, noneat 
all, which happens fomeiimes, as at prefent, after a very fine appearance; but 
the froits at the end of May cut them off fo entirely, that there is not a grape 
to befeen. buch wine as the poor people drink, lells commonly at 60I1V. or 
70 liv. the queue, now 120 liv, Account of a journal: 


Intereft, - - - _ 

Cu ture, by contra< 5 l (feme at 60 liv.) 

Props, called he»-e, not echalats.^ but paifeaux. 
Calks repaired, - « 

T axes, - . _ 


V mtage. 


Lis 

50 

72 

6 

6 

8 

6 

148 


Lir. 

Produce, if piece, at 
icoiiv. (81. 19s. 4d. 

per Lngiilh acreh 17$ 

Expences, - 14S 

Profit, - 27 


One 
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One vigneron, with his wife and four children, muft all work very well to do 
four journals ; for which, if at 6oliv. they receive 240 liv. hut have the winter 
for other work. The vineyards which bear the greateft reputation here, after 
the Clos de Veaujeau, are thofe of St. George, Romane, La Taihe, de Vaume, 
Richebourg, Chambertin, and Cote rote. The bell is 25I. the piece, or 3 liv. 
the bottle ; but this is the price of the vintage ; kept three or four years it fells 
for 4 liv. and even 5 liy. the bottle in the country. 

In 1782, the crop was fo great, that they gave 12 liv. for very miferable cafkss 
and fold them full at 20 liv. but the wine. not good. 1785 was the laft great 
crop, when the price of a cafk, a tonneau, which commonly is 12 liv. new, 
was 36 liv. to 40 liv. but the wine bad : they never dung for line wines, only 
for bad ones, but they manure fometimes with earth. New vineyards give 
a larger quantity of wine than old ones, but the wine of the latter the befl qua- 
lity, There are here, as in all the other wine provinces, many fmall proprietors 
who have but patches of vines, and always fell their grapes ; but there is no 
idea of their being poorer than if they did not purfue this culture. 

Beaume. — The ftones in the vineyards here calcareous. An ceuvre cofls 40oliv, 
320oliv. per journal (163I. i6s. per Englilh acre). Produce, two or three pieces, 
at 15 liv. this common w'ine 5 but there are fine ones vaftly higher. The wines 
of greateft name here, after the Clos de Veajeau, are Volny, Pomar, Aloes, 
Beaume, Savigne, Mulfb (white), and Maureauche, which laft fells, ready to 
drink, at 4 liv. the bottles new at 1200 liv. the queue. They give here great 
accounts of the profit attending this culture s but, on being analyzed, they arc 
found all to turn on the fuppofition of having good cellars, and keeping for a 
price, which is mere merchandize, and not cultivation j for the merchant who 
buys at the vintage, to fill his cellars, is exadtly in the fame predicament ^ and 
to enjoy this profit, it is not necefiary to cultivate a fingle acre. 

Chagnie,—BnQQ of an ceuvre 100 liv. s eight of them to a journal, 800 liv. 
(40I. 19s. per Englifh acre). Common produce, one piece per ceuvre : the price 
now 60 liv. the piece, but 20 liv. more common ( 160 liv. is 81 . 3s. 7d. per Eng- 
lifh acre.) 

Couch,— Kvi ceuvre, the eighth of a journal, fells at 100 liv. j but there is more 
at 80 liv. Produce, one piece, at 36 liv. common price, but now 60 liv. s ufually 
one piece at 25 liv. : half the produce, by contract, for labour (at the price of 
640 liv. it is 32I. 15s. 4d. per Englifh acre.) 

Bourbonnois. — Moulins . — Sell to loooliv. the arpent (34I. 12s. id. per Eng- 
lifh acre) of eight boifelees, each 168 toifes, 48,384 feet. In a good year, pro- 
duce eight poin^ons, at 30 liv. j common year five or fix, at 30 liv. for common 
vineyards : half the produce is paid, by contract:, for labour. Very rarely dung ; 
props 7 liv. : tithe the eleventh. 

Vov. II. 
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Riaux. --Common produce, half a piece per oeuvre, or boifelee i one-fourth 

for proprietor, and one-fourth for labour. 

St. Ponerin.’—VinQy2ixds on hills, looliv. the boifelee; 800 liv. the arpent 


(27!. i^s. lod. per Englilh acre). . /• t u ...i 

Auvergne.-— Sell at 200 liv. the oeuvre ; fometimes if. the bottle. 


or I $f. the pot ; now 3 liv. ; middling price 20 f. to 30/ 

Clermont. — Meafure, 800 toifes: befl 300 liv.; worft looliv. ; midling i5oliv. 
an oeuvre ; 1200 iiv. the arpent (70I. per Englhh acre) ; medium ten pots, each 
fixteen pints of Paris ; on the beft land fifteen, and the mean price 'pf . ; at pre- 
fent 3 liv. : tie them with willow branches, falix ^imtnea. 

Jzoire.~—\n common lell at 300 liv. or 600 liv. the feteree, but in good fitu- 
ations 800 liv. (46I. 12s. 9d. per Englifh acre) : the ceuvre of the befi yields two 
fommes ; middling one and a half ; bad one : the fomme fix pots, each fixteen 
pints of Paris : the common price after the vintage, 257^ to pf. the fix pots 
(at 168 liv. it is 9I. i6s. per Englifii acre). 


Account of an CEuvre, 


Labour, » - - - - 

Liv. 

8 

Sol*. 

0 

Produce, i| fomme, at 

Liv, 

Props, » - - - - 

2 

10 

307 the pot, 1 2 liv. 

21 

Intereft buildings, 100 liv. 50 oeuvres. 

2 

8 

the fous. 

Intereft of j:00liv. purchafe, - 

5 

0 

Expences, - 

19 

Taille, &c. - - - - 

0 

II 

Profit, 

2 

Provins, _ « » - - 

0 

8 



Dung ditto, - » ^ - 

0 

2 



- 


I 

i 

j 



By which we are only to underfiand that they pay little more than common 
intereft. 

Briude. — Price, loliv. to looliv. (55liv. is 25I. 12s. 9d, perEnglifh acre): the 
worfi: are on rocks, where a ftorm drives foil and crop away. It is very remark- 
able that the rocky declivities, which are fo natural to the vine, here yield a 
wine far inferior to the rich plain of the Limagne. This deferves remark, and a 
further attention from the naturalifis, who examine this very curious and inte- 
refting country. They have thirty-five forts of vines here; the Lange dit de 
chien is the firft. 

Dauphin E. — Montelimart.-^Bvico of a feteree,ha 1 f an arpent of Paris, 168 liv. 
to 480 liv. and produces feven meafiires of wine, called charges, each of a hun- 
dred bottles, the common price 15 liv. or 75 liv. per feteree. 
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Account. 

Intereft of 30oliv. ( 44 ^* 6d, per Englifh acre) mean 


price. 

- 

- 

Culture, 

Iff, 

- 


2d, 

- 

No props. 

3d, paid by cuttings. 

Vintage, 


- 

Calks, 

- 


Taxes, 

m 

- 

No droit d’aides. 


Cellar, &c. &c. 

- 


20 lir. 
10 
o 


Produce, (7I. 17s. 6d, 
Englifh acre), 
Expences, 

Profit, « 


LiV. 

75 

ii 

37 


LiV. 

15 
- 30 

6 

3 


■ - - a 

ii 

Provence.— 7oliv. the eymena, and produce three barrels? 
price at prefent, 61 iv. the barrel, or 3/ the bottle 5 common price 2.f. The 
beft vines give 8 per cent, on capital. 

The carteree Sooliv. (63I. per Englifih acre). Meafure, fix hundred 
Cannes for the carteree ; the canne of eight pans, the pan of nine inches and 
three lines. 

"Tour d'Aigues . — The produce of a fomma is a hundred coup, each 60 lb. 31b. 
a pot; and the common bottle 2|lb. : 100 lb. of grapes give 60 lb. of wine] 
Mean price 30/ the coup, or per fomma i5oIiv. Meafure, 50,400 feet, 

' Account. 

Culture, - » - - 

Hoeing and pruning, - - _ 

Vintage and carriage,, - - - 

Inter eft of buildings, &c. - - _ 


reafon of provincial expence}, 
Seigneural duty. 


LiV. 

Sols. 


LiV. 

Sols. 

48 

0 

Produce, (4I. 19s. 6d 

• 


12 

0 

per Englifh acre). 

150 

0 

10 

0 

Expences, 

126 

12 

15 

0 


. ■» i» 




Profit, 

23 

8 

10 

0 




I 

12 




30 

0 




126 

12 





Hyeres , — Ufually planted in double rows, at three or four feet, with intervals 
of different difiances, ploughed, or hoed for corn ; and this method they call 
mayoivere. Two hundred and eighty plants produce one bout of wine, of fix 
barrels, each barrel twenty-eight pots, and each pot 31b, Common price per 
bout 50 liv. 
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Obfervatlons, 

It is merely for curiofity I obferve, that the average of all the prices per 
meafure, in the purchafe of thefe vineyards, amounts to 6il. 8s. per acre; fuch 
a medium demands very little attention, unlefs the minutes were exceedingly 
numerous, and equally fo in every province. Rejeaing thofe in which the 
prices exceed lool. an acre, as going certainly much beyond what can poffibiy 
be the medium of the kingdom, the average of the reft is 41I. is. 6d. per acre. 
But I fhould wilh that attention were rather given to another mode of calcu- 
lating the price and produce of thefe vineyards ; there are twenty-three minutes 
thatlnclude both price and produce; the average of thefe exclufive of fuch as 
rife above lOol. purchafe, and 21I. produce, is 

For the price per Englifh acre, - ^ ^ 

For the produce, - --920 

Which is in French money, per arpent of Paris,—Price, - 871 liv. 

Produce, 175 

From which it appears, that vines, in thefe provinces, give, in annual produce, 

one-fifth of their fee fimple. ^ ^ 

The amount of labour per acre, on an average of thofe minutes, in which it 

appears to be fatisfadtorily noted, and rejecting the higher articles as before, is 

2I. I2S. 6d. t 

The net profit appears, from feveral of the minutes, to vibrate between 7 and 

10 per cent, on the capital employed. 

How nearly thefe averages, noticed in my route, approach the real medium of 
" the whole kingdom, it is impoflible, with any degree of accuracy, to conjedture; 
but I am inclined to believe, that the difference may not be confiderable. This, 
however, muft be left, with a proper diffidence, to the well informed reader’s 
fuperior fagacity. 

The importance of this branch of cultivation to the kingdom, and the idea fo 
common there, I may almoft fay univerfal, that the wine provinces are the 
pooreft, and that the culture is mifchievous to the national interefts, are fubjedls 
too curious to be difmifled haftily : as my opinion is diredtly the reverfe of the 
prevalent one in France, it is necefiary to explain the circumftances on which it 
is founded, 

♦ The Marquis de Mirabeau obferved, that an arpent of vines is, on an average, worth double the 
heft arpent of corn. VJmi des Hommes. 5th edit. 1760. tom. vi. p. 137. This agrees pretty well J 
with my notes. 

It 
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It appears, by the preceding minutes, that the value of the foil thus employed 
was probably higher than it could be in any other application, .good meadows 
(valuable from their fcarcity) alone excepted: that the produce much exceeds 
all others; and laftly, that the employment depending upon it is very confi- 
derable. Under fuch leading and powerful circumifances, and connected as they 
are with another not lefs effential, that vafl: tradts of the land thus employed are 
rock and declivities, too deep for the plough, — it fhould feem aftonifhing, how 
an idea could ever be entertained that fuch a cultivation could be prejudicial to a 

country: it is, however, very general in France. 

The queftion ought to be put folely on this iffue— Would the fame land, under 
any other culture, fell at the fame price ? 45I. per acre, amounting to thirty 

years purchafe, at 30s. an acre, is fuch a value as France, in the richeft vales, 
knows nothing of (meadows alone excepted, which will always be valuable ac- 
cording to fcarcity and heat of climate), and we in England as little. But this 
greater value arifes not by any means from the richeft lands, but from thofe which, 
confidered on a medium, are certainly very inferior to the reft: of the kingdom. 
Great tracks could be applied to no other ufe than that of fhcep-walk or warren; 
much is fituated, in fomc of the pooreft foils in the kingdom, on fands, (harp 
oravels, and lands fo ftoney, as to be inapplicable to the plough : to poftefs a climate 
that gives the power of railing fuch land to the value of 30I. or 40I. an acre, is 
beyond all doubt or queftion, a fuperiority that cannot be too much valued. 

The amount of the produce is not lefs ftriking : rich paftures fell every where 
at high prices, becaufe they are attended wih no expences ; and thus a fmall 
produa may be clalTed with a large one; but it is not fo with vines. The ave- 
rage of ph an acre, on a mean of good and bad years, is fuch as no other plant 
will equal that is cultivated in France, watered lands alone excepted. It is only 
on fingularly line foils, in certain peculiar diftrias, that any thing approaching 
fuch a°produa is to be met with. There is no part of Europe, in which a crop 
of wheat, of fuch value, is not exceedingly large, and much beyond the average. 
That of all the wheat, in any of the richeft counties in England, vibrates between 
and 7I. an acre, prepared for, perhaps, by a barren and expenfive fallow,-at 
leaft by fomething much lefs profitable than itfelf. What then are we to think 
of a plant which covers your land with a rich crop of wheat every year ? 

There are many men, however, in France, who will fay, your reasoning 
must be erroneous; is not a vine proprietor in France^ who would 

not give you his vineyard for your ideal wheat of every year. The obfervation 
may be perfedly juft; but it is no anfwer to me, who am not fpeaking of net 
profit, but of produce. To him who confiders the fubjed: in a national light, 
and as a politician, the former is not the objea the great point is to fecurc 
a large produce. The prince may levy fuch heavy taxes on the produce ; and 
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it may be gained by fuch an operofe culture, that the poor may Uvy a much 
heavier for their labour ; the confequence to the cultivator may be a low profit, 
but to the nation at large the importance of the produdl remains the fame, 
and unimpeached. And in this light I look upon that of vines as fo con- 
fiderable, that fhould the fad: of the real average of the whole kingdom prove 
lefs than I make it— even fo little as yl. per acre, I fliould hill efteem the culture 
an objea of infinite national confequence. It is more than fugar pays in the 
Weft Indies, which is ufually fuppofed the mod: profitable cultivation in the 
world. 

In regard to the net profit, which on the minutes vibrates from 7 to 10 per 
cent, it does not feem to fome to be adequate to the peculiar happinefs of the 
climate, and the reputation of the wines throughout the world; or to the price 
of the land, or amount of the produd. But, in this refpea, it mufi: be con- 
fidered, that the minutes, fo far as they concern the returns in money, are the 
prices of the vintage only : whereas every man that has a capital fufiicient, by 
keeping his wine for three months only, adds confiderably to the profit. — If a 
proprietor be merely able to fiore his crop in calks in his cellar, long enough to 
avoid the immediate necefiity of felling for want of calks, he has an advance of 
price, which will greatly augment the ratio of his profit: it is very fair to give 
the cultivator of vines the fame time that is taken by mod: of bis brethren with 
whom corn is the objedt, that is to fay, fix months from the harved. The dif- 
ference of profit is exceedingly great between the fale in the vintage, and that of 
fix months after. But it is dill of more confequence to obferve, that the rate per 
cent, here mentioned, is not on the mere bufinefs of the cultivator, but on the 
purchafe of the edate upon which the culture is carried on. This makes an 
enormous difference. If agriculture, in England, yield 15 per cent, and landed 
property three, throw the two together, and the mean is not more than 5! or 6 f 
and thofe who, in England, buy an edate, and dock, and cultivate it, and make 
6 per cent, will not think they are differing, notwithdanding the accumulated 
advantages of a century of freedom. 

It is this large annual produdl which in the vine provinces gives bread to fuch 
numbers of people ; befide the diredt objedl of common labour, which amounts, 
as we have feen, to 21. 12s. 6d. per acre, and confequently is above thrice as high 
as that of common arable crops ; and if they are not in very compiet© culture,^ 
the fuperiority is much more confiderable, there is the trade of calks, whichl 
independent of the employment ©f coopers, gives a value to the woods of a coun- 
try, as well as an aaivity to foreign commerce, by the import of daves and 
hoops.^^ The props have the fame effea as our hop-poles, and render willow 
plantations, as well as common under- woods, much more valuable than they 
would be otherwife. Befides, there is the circumdance, that fo many politi- 
cians 
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clans regard alone, the exportation of the wine, and the cafk or the bottle ; 
forming, whether in the fliape of wine or of brandy (as I fhall by and by fliew), 
one of the greateft trades of export that is to be feen in Europe; as much the 
export of French labour, as that of thefilks of Lyons, or the cloths of Louviers. 
And after all this, if I be allowed to place laft, what in truth ought ever to be 
regarded firft, that is, the home confumption, there is the invaluable advantage 
of a whole people being well and amply fupplied with a beverage, the effedl of 
their own induftry, and the refult of their own labour ; and it furely will not be 
thought a fmall advantage, that a nation has recourfe, for fupplying this con- 
fumption, to her fands, gravels, declivities and rocks ; that fhe demands it not 
of her rich plains, but of thofc lands which her lefs fortunate neighbours are 
forced to cover with copfe or rabbits. 

But here we are not to forget, that argument is always to give way to fadl. 
From what I have juft faid, the reader is not to conclude that fuch lands only 
are under vines in France, the contrary is the fadl; I found them on the noble 
and fertile plain of the Garonne; on the richeft lands in the vale which extends 
from Narbonne to Nimes ; in the vales of Dauphine and of the Loire ; and, in 
a word, indiferiminately on every fort of land in all the wine provinces ; but I 
found them alfo on fuch rocky and bad foils as I have deferibed, and in fo great 
quantities as to fhew how well adapted they are to fuch foils and fituations. 
There are two reafons why vines are fo often found in rich plains ; the firft is, 
the export of wheat being either prohibited, or allowed with fuch irregularity, 
that the farmer is never fure of a price : but the export of wine and brandy has 
never been flopped for a moment. The effedl of fuch a contrail: in policy muft 
have been confiderable, and I faw its influence in every part of France, by the 
new vineyards already planted, or begun to be planted, on corn lands, while 
the people were ftarving for want of bread ; of fuch confequence, in the en- 
couragement of any culture, is a Jleady unvarying policy ! The fad: is the more 
ftriking in France, becaufe the vine culture is very much burthened in taxation ; 
but, always poflefling a free trade, it thrives. The fecond reafon is, that the 
culture of this plant is much better underftood in France than that of corn. 
An advantageous rotation of crops, and that arrangement of a farm wdifch makes 
cattle neceflary to corn, and corn neceflary to cattle, on which the profit of arable 
land fo much depends, is w'hat the French have hardly an idea of. In their 
pradice it is never to be feen, and in their books it is never to be read. But 
their vineyards are gardens ; the turnips of Norfolk, the carrots of Suffolk, the 
beans of Kent, and the cabbages of an Englifh gentleman', are not fo clean as 
the vines of France, w^hile the w'hole oeconomy of the plant is perfedly under- 
ftood, both in theory and pradice. 

It is a queftion which I have heard often ftarted in converfation, whether it 
be nationally more advantageous that wine ftiould be, as in France, the com- 
mon- 
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mon beverage, or beer, as In England ? How it Oiould ever become a queftion 
I cannot underftand. We are, of ncceffity, obliged to have recourfc to our beft 
lands to fupply our drink ; the French, under a good government, would have 
all theirs from their word: foils. The fands of Sologne, which are paffed in 
the way from Blois to Chambord, &c. &c. are as bad as ours in Suffolk and 
Norfolk, which feed only rabbits. The French lands, by means of vines, 
yield 81. or 9 I. an acre, and thole of Suffolk not fo many Ihillings. Through 
nine- tenths of England, the land that yields wheat in every rotation yields allb 
barley. If our hills, rocks, fands, and chalky declivities gave us our liquor, 
could we not apply thefe richer foils to fomething better than beer ? Could we 
not, by means of rotations, that made potatoes, tares, beans, and artificial 
gralfes, the preparatives for wheat alternately, contrive to raife infinitely more 
bread, beef, and mutton, if barley did not of necelfity come in for an atten- 
tion equal to what we give to wheat ? W^heat, rye, barley, and oats exhauft, 
every other crop we raile, either a(5fually or conlequentially, ameliorates. W^ould 
it be no advantage to ftrike out one of thefe exhauffers, and fubftitute an im- 
prover ? Would it be no advantage to feed all the horfes of Britain on ^ans 
inftead of oats ? Your populoufnefs may be proportioned to your quantity of 
bread, mutton, and beef. W^ith one-fourth of your land under barley, can you, 
have as much bread, mutton, and beef, as if you were not under the necefflty 
of having any barley at all ? How few agricultural combinations muff there be 
in a mind that can entertain doubts on fuch queftions t There is a common 
idea that wine is not a wholefome beverage, I take this to be a vulgar error 
bad wine, or wine kept till fharp and acid, may be unwholefome, but fo is 
bad beer, or beer kept till acid: but this has nothing to do with the queftion. 
If the lower people be forced, through poverty, to drink bad liquor, the com- 
plaint ought not to be that wine is unwholefome, but that a bad government is^ 
unwholefome : the beer drinkers under fuch a one, will not have much to boaft. 
There may be more ftrength and vigour of body among the common people in 
England than among the fame clafs in France; if this be true, it proves nothing 
againft wine. Are the French poor as well fed as ours ? Do they eat an equal 
quantity of animal flefh? Were they as free? Thefe common prejudices, for 
or againft certain liquors, are ufually built on very infufficient obfervation. 

But the enemies of vineyards recur to the charge; the ^oine promnces are the 
pGoreJi of the kingdom ; and you always fee mifery among the poor proportioned to the 
quantity of vines'^, — This is the main hinge on which the argument turns ; it is 

* So lately as in the Journal Phyfique for May 1790, Monf. Roland de la Platicre, a gentleman 
with whom I had the pleafure of fome agreeable converfation at Lyons (in die happier period of his 
life, before he was involved in the mifery and guilt of revolutions), fays, that of all countries the 
vine ones are the pooreft, and the people the moft wretched! And in the cahter of the clergy of 
Auxerre, it is demanded, that the ordonances againft planting vines on land proper for corn be 
executed, P. 19. 

an 
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an obfervatlon that has been made to me a thoufand times in France, and coii- 
verfation never touches on the fubjedl but you are fure to hear it repeated.— 
There is fome truth in it as a fadl — there is none as an argument. 

There is ufually a confiderable population in vine provinces ^ and doubtlefs it 
is not furprifing, that where there is a great population there fliould be many 
poor, under a bad goverment. But there is another reafon, much more fatis- 
fadlory, which arifes not at all from the nature of the culture, but from the 
abufe of it. 

It is the fmallnefs of the property into which vineyards are ufually divided; a 
circumftance carried to fuch excefs, that the mifery flowing from it can hardly 
be imagined by thofe who are whirled through France in a poft-chaife. The 
nature of the culture depending almofl; entirely on manual labour, and demand- 
ing no other capital than the pofleffion of the land and a pair of arms ; no carts, 
no ploughs, no cattle, neceflarily leads the poor people to this fpecies of pro- 
perty ; and the univerfal pra< 5 tice of dividing it between the children, multiplies 
thefe little farms to fuch a degree, that a farnily depends on a Ipot of land for 
fupport that cannot poflibly yield it; this weakens the application to other in- 
duftry, rivets the children to a fpot from which they ought to emigrate, and 
gives them a flattering intereft in a piece of land, that tempts them to remain 
when better interefts call them elfewhere. The confequence is, their labour- 
ing as much as they can for their richer neighbours ; their own little vineyards 
are then negledted; and that culture, which to a more able proprietor is de- 
cifively advantageous, becomes ruinous to infufficient funds. But a misfortune, 
greater even than this, is the uncertainty of the crop ; to a man of a proper 
capital^ and who confequently regards only the average of feven years, this is of 
no account ; but to the poor proprietor, who lives from hand to mouth, it is 
fatal; he cannot fee half' a year’s labour loft by hail, froft, cold, or other in- 
clemencies of the feafon, without feeing, at the fame time, his children in want 
of bread ; before the ample produce comes, which certainly will come on the 
average account, he finds himfelf in the hofpital. 

This I take to be the origin of that general and too indifcriminate condemna- 
tion of vineyards in France. The poverty is obvious; it is connefted with vines, 
and for want of proper diftindlions, it is confidered as neceflarily flowing from 
vineyards ; but, in fadf, it is merely the refult of fmall properties amongft the 
poor : a poor man can no where be better fituated than in a vine province, 
provided he poifefs not a plant. Whatever may be the feafon, the poor are fure of 
ample employment among, their richer neighbours, and to an amount, as we 
have above feen, thrice as great as any other arable lands afford. That culture 
which demands 2I. 12s. in hand labour only, whether there be crop or no crop, 
and which employs women and children of all ages, ought not ftirely to be con 
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demned as the origin of diifrefs among the poor. Attribute the fa6l to its true 
caufe, the defire and fpirit of poiTeffing landed-property, which is univerfal m 
France, and occafions infinite mifery. This circumftance, fo prevalent in that 
kingdom, and (comparatively fpeaking) fo little known in ours, where the poor 
are fo much more at their eafe than in France and moft other countries, is very 
curious to a political obferver. What an apparent contradidlion, that property 
Ihould be the parent of poverty, yet there is not a clearer or better afcertained 
fadl in the range of modern politics. The only property fit for a poor family, 
is their cottage, garden, and perhaps grafs land enough to yield milk ; this 
needs not of necefiity impede their daily labour ; if they have more, they are 
to be claffed with farmers, and will have arable fields, which muff, in the nature 
of things, be ill cultivated, and the national intereft confequently fuffer. 

The explanations I have given of the wine fyftem in France will be received, 
I truft, with candour. To invefiigate fuch queflions fully, would demand dii- 
fertations exprefily written on every fubjedl that arifes, which would be incon- 
fiftent with the brevity necefiary to the regifter of travels: I attempt no more 
than to arrange the fadts procured^ it belongs to the political arithmetician fully 
to combine and illufirate them. 


C H A P. XL 

Of the Culture of Silk in France, 

Quercy. — Caujj'ade . — TN the avenue leading to this town, two rows of the trees 

are mulberries, and thefe are the firfi: we have feen. 

Montauban , — Many mulberries here, in rows j and under fome of them four 
rows of vines, and then fix or feven- times the breadth of corn. When the 
leaves are not in time for the worms, or are deftroyed by frofts, they are fed with 
lettuce leaves j and if no lettuce, with cabbage, but the filk is fo worthlefs, that 
the failure is reckoned nearly equal to having none at all. 

Fouloufe to NoL — Mulberry trees are here worth from 6/. to 20 f. and 30 f, 
each per annum, according to their fize. 

Noe —Mulberries worth up to 3 liv. per tree, per annum. But filk worms 
have miffed much for three years paff. 

Narbonne . — Many mulberries ^ all with pruned flat heads. 


F injean. 
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Pinjean . — Olives are a beneficial article of culture, but they prefer mulberries, 
becaufe they yield a crop every year. On four leterees of land they have fixty 
trees ; and at the fame time the land yields barley or oats, mown for forage, of 
which the four feterees gives 60 quintals, that fell at 337^ the quintal. Single 
mulberries have paid as far as two louis each, and many one louis. If four fete- 
rees equal two acres, there are thirty trees on an acre, and the acreable produce 
of forage will be 52liv. or 2I. 5s. 6d. 

Nifmes to Sauve * — Seven mulberries on an Englifh rood. 

^efac , — Mulberry leaves fell commonly at 3 liv. the quintal. A tree yields 
from one to eleven quintals : two, three, and four are common. Gathering the 
leaves cofts \Q.f, the quintal. Fifteen quintals of leaves are neceflary for one 
ounce of grain (the feed or eggs of the worm) : 20 liv. the mean price of filk 
per lb. : reckon that an olive-tree pays as well as a mulberry. 

Many mulberries about Quefac, and fome on very poor dry land. In grafs 
fields the ground is kept dug around them, as far as the branches extend. Re- 
mark fome ftones laid around many trees, for fome diftance from the flem. 

Eight trees in fomething lefs than an Englifh rood. 

By information, almonds, in Rouverge, pay better than mulberries, and with 
much lefs expence and attention ; 3, 4, 5, and 6 liv. a tree. 

Gange , — Many fine mulberries about this place, which yield from 3 liv. to 
8 liv. a tree in common, young ones excluded. They yield to twelve quintals 
of leaves ; in general, three, four, or five. The price varies from 3 liv. to 10 liv. 
the quintal. They are much more valuable than olives. This year the great 
cold in April defiroyed the young buds and hurt the crop greatly. They never 
think of giving any thing to worms but the leaves; have heard of twenty things, 
but treat the idea with the greatefi: contempt, knowing as they do, by the fabric, 
the worthleffnefs of filk, if the worms are fo fed. 

Lodeve . — Mulberries are more profitable than olives ; yield three, four, and 
five quintals of leaves, which fell, in common, at 3 liv. 

Mirepoix . — Mulberries are here, but none after, in going from CarcafTonne 
to St. Martory. 

Auch . — A few mulberries near the town. 

It is here to be noted, that from Mirepoix to Bagnere de Luchon, and from 
thence by Pau to Bayonne, and back by Dax to Auch, a line of much more than 
3C0 miles, I faw no mulberry trees. 

Guienne. — Leyrac . — Some few mulberries. 

Aiguillon.—K few trees for fome miles before this place. Behind the chateau, 
in the town, is a large plantation, formed by the late duke ; which, being in the 
fine vale of the Garonne, the land is cultivated as the reft, under hemp and 
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wheatj but both thofe crops are lefs than middling, the expreffion of the perfon 
who gave us the information, on account of the roots and fhade of the trees. 
The duke gives the leaves to the people in the town, furnifhing alfo the wood, 
boards, grain, and whatever elfe is neceiTary for the oufinefs, and he has in re- 
turn the third part of the filk they make. Every one in the place, and all round 
the country, fay that he lofes confiderably by it ; afferting, that the land tnus 
occupied is worth 500 louis a year ; tnat the crop of filk is fo precarious that he 
has had eight quintals, and in oth^r years only three, two, and even one ; fo 
that on an average, hiS third part gives only 150 loins, and the crops under the 
trees cannot make up one-half of the deficiency. They alfb maintain, that the 
land is too rich for mulberi-ies ; and, to prove that they are right in their ideas, 
they quoted many gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who have grubbed up their 
mulberries. 

Totirs.— They have in the neighbourhood of this city many mulberries, info- 
much, that the value of the raw filk has amounted, as they afTert, in a good 
year, to a million of livres. I walked feveral times into the country to view the 
trees and make inquiries. Many of the corn fields are regularly planted all 
over ; the gardens are furrounded with them ; and the roads and lanes have rows 
of them. The large good trees, in a favourable year, give to the value of 4liv. 
but not in common. I viewed feveral plantations ; containing old, young, 
good, and bad, that gave on an average, one with another, 30 f. which feemed, 
from various accounts, to be a general medium ^ it, however, excludes very 
bad years ; fuch, for inflance, as laft fpring, in which they had no crop at all, 
the frofls in April (note, this is certainly one of the finefl climates in France) 
having entirely deftroyed it. I faw feveral trees which gave to the amount of 
10 f. to 15/1 at ten years old, and %of. at the age of fifteen years. Plants, at 
two years old, are fold at 3 liv. the hundred : at three years old, 4 liv. : and 
good trees, proper to plant out in an arable field, lof, each. In regard to 
the diflance, at which the trees are planted, they have no general rule. I 
meafured many diflances, in a large corn field, and found them at two rod 
fquare, at an average : in another they were fix y^ards by nine j which trees 

gave on a medium : round a garden they were at five yards from tree to 

tree : a field, entirely cropped with mulberries, had them in rows at one and a 
half rod ; and between the rows another of fmall plants, in the manner of a 

hedge. If fixty fquare yards are allowed per tree, there will be eighty on an 

acre, and if they give yof. each, it will amount to the vafl produce of 5I. per 
acre, befides what can be gained under them ; it would, however be a queflion, 
whether, this under-crop would make up for bad years, that yield nothing? 
Around fields, in roads, corners, &c. the profit will be greater. It is remark- 

ablcj 
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able, however, that with all this profit attending them, the}/ do not increafe 
about Tours, yet not one acre in an hundred adapted to the culture, is fo em- 
ployed, which fhew^s either a very uncommon want of capital, or doubts whe- 
ther the cultivation is fo profitable as it appears to be from fach information. 

In order to fpread the cultivation, government eftablifired nurferies, and gave 
the trees gratis, until private nurferies were opened; and in winding the filk 
much affiftance v/as alfo given to the lofs to government, of 2.0 f. per lb. ; but 
now^ the bufinefs is carried on wdthout any premium of that fort. Probably fuch 
encouragements were of very little ufe ; the abufes incident to all governments 
v/ould diredl fuch afii fiance to be given where it was not wanted ; and in that 
cafe it would, by railing difguft, do mifchief. 

They plant no mulberry but the white ; the black they think very bad. 

Is'ORMANDiE.—B/hy.—Having read, in the Memoirs of fome of the Agricul- 
ture Societies in France, that the marfhal duke de Belleille made a very confi- 
derable and fuccefsful experiment on the introdudion of the culture of filk in 
Normandie, on his eftate at Bizy, I had long ago made a note of it, for ex- 
amining, as the fieps which proved fuccefsful in fuch an attempt in Normandie, 
might probably have the fame effedt, if applied in a climate fo limilar as that of 
England. I went to Bizy with this view, and did what 1 could to find out the 
proper perfons, concerned in this undertaking, to give me the information that 
was necefiary. 

Five-and-thirty years ago, the duke began by making fome extenfive planta- 
tions of mulberries, to the amount of many thoufand trees : they fucceeded 
w^ell ; and, in order to draw all the advantage pofiible from them, as the 
people in the neighbourhood were ignorant and awkward in the procefs, the 
duke, by means of a friend in Provence, procured a man, his wife, and all 
his children, well fkilled in the whole bufinefs of the filk-worm, and efia- 
blifhed them at Bizy, in order to infirud: his own people in it. By thefe 

means, he made as much filk as the produce of leaves would admit. I wifiied 
to know to what amount, but could not afcertain it ; but the duke continued 
his plantations of mulberries during nine or ten years. I tried hard to find 
out fome defcendant or remains of this provencal family, but in vain ; tlie 
man was dead, the woman gone, and the children difperfed ; the efiate, 
on the marfhal’s death, having been fold, and coming into the pofiefiion of 
the duke de Penthievre, made all thefe circumfiances the more difficult. 
The great objedt was, the fuccefs of the experiment ; this inquiry was uni- 
formly anfwered by feveral perfons : — it had no fuccefs at all. It was a favour- 
ite projedt of the Duke’s ; and fupported, with perfeverance, for many years, 
until his death ; but the filk did not pay charges : and though he very li- 
berally 
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berally offered leaves to the poor people, on eafier terms than they are fupplied 
with them in the fouth of France, and even gave trees ; yet nothing more v/as 
done than what his influence and authority forced : and the Provencal family, 
after ten years experience, pronounced that the climate would do to make lilk, 
but not with profit. To his lafi; hour, the duke had filk made, but not an hour 
longer; the pra^ice had taken no root: the country people, by whom alone 
fuch an undertaking could profper, faw no inducement to go into the fcheme, 
and the whole fell at once into utter ruin and negled on the duke s death ; fo 
that the trees themfelves were by degrees condemned, and the number remain- 
ing at prefent inconfiderable. Certainly no pofitive phyfical proof, that filk will 
not do in Normandy, but it is a prefumptive one, pretty firongly featured. Go 
into Languedoc, Dauphine, and Provence, and the poor people do not want the 
exertions of marflials of France to induce them to breed filk-worms ; they have 
a much more powerful inducement, — the experience that it is their interefl: 
had this inducement been prefent at Bizy, the culture would, in more than ten 
years, have taken root. 

Bourbonnois.— Monf. Martin, gardener of the^ Royal Nurfery 
here, who is from Languedoc, cultivates filk with great fuccefs ; he was fo 
obliging as to be as communicative as I could wifh. Trees of two or three 
years old, yield a few leaves, but to be firipped cautioufly: at eight to ten 
years, they come very well into yielding. One ounce of grains, that is, of 
the eggs of the worm, requires twenty quintals (one hundred weight Englifh) 
of leaves, and yields from 7 lb. to qlb. of filk. He has made as far as 30c lb. 
in a year, the produce of 30001b. of cocoons; and the worms that year eat 
12000 lb. of leaves every day, for four or five days together, and fifty perfons 
were employed for eight days. The whole bufinefs of hatching and feeding 
employs a month ; the winding is afterwards done at leifure. For care and at- 
tendance of the worms, gathering the leaves, and winding the filk, he gives one- 
fourth of the produce, or about 6 liv. the pound of filk; for fpinning 3 liv. ; in 
all, qliv.; refis profit, 1 5 liv. The men earn 'lof. to z\f. a day, and the women 
8/i to loyr He prefers this climate for the bufinefs to that of Languedoc, though 
fioves are here necefiary for keeping the room to the temperature of 18 degrees, 
Reaumur; whereas in Languedoc they do without fires. The feafon here varies 
from fifteen to twenty days ; the earliefi: is the 24thmf April, and the lateft the 
15th of May. If the leaves are not ready, he keeps the hatching back, by 
lodging the grains in a cool cellar. Re has known one tree in Languedoc yield 
80 liv. a year in filk. Moulins and its environs make to the value of 60 or 
80, coo liv. a year. Monf. Martin fells trees, of two years old, at 20 liv. the 
thoufand. The diftance of planting, if for crops, under the trees, thirty feet; 

if 
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if no crops, twenty feet. Of the writers that have treated of this fubjed:, he 
prefers Monf. Sauvages. 

In the particulars of an eflate to be fold, was one article relative to ii e prc-^ 
dudt of filk j mulberries enough for 12 oz. of grain, yielding go lb. of filk. 

VivAR Ais .— to T^huys . — -Firif meet with mulberries in g;oing fouth 
from Auvergne. They yield very largely here; I am affured, that many trees, 
in a good year, reach 12 liv. each. That in four years after planting, they be- 
gin to produce leaves enough for dripping. The bed of them are all grafted. 
Trees, fifteen years after planting, have, in a very good year, yielded 6 liv. I 
was diewn a dr.all field that yields, one year with another, 120 liv. ; I depped, 
and found it 50 yards by 70 yards, or 3500 djuare yards f?!. 4s. 40. per Engiiih 
acre); yet the trees were not regularly planted, nor fully; and this befides the 
other produce of the ground. 

Aubenas filk mills here, w hich are confiderable, purchafe the cocoons 
of the farmer, at 28/' to 32/. the pound. The mulberry-trees here are very 
large. 

Villeijeuve de Bergue . — Twenty quintals of leaves give one quintal of cocoons, 
and one quintal of cocoons iolb. of filk. They’ reckon that the wade, debris 
& dechet, pay the fpinning. Eighteen trees, of feven years age, pay 28 liv. a 
year; but fome trees, of ten years old, have been known to give 3 liv. each. 
Three-fourths of an arpent de Paris have been fold for 400 liv. ; the foil all 
rock and done, but calcareous. The trees are grafted before tranfplantation, 
which is at three years old; price, 12/ and 15/ each. The fecond year after 
planting they begin to gather. The price of the leaves 3 liv. the 100 lb. ; and 
of gathering lof. the quintal. The culture is reckoned more profitable than 
vines, which are fometimes grubbed up, to make way for mulberries. Of the 
forts, the rofe fuille is bed. In the road to Viviers, I remarked a tree 2| feet 
in diameter; and very large ones are in the bed of a torrent, where no earth 
(only dones) is vidble. 

Dauphine. — Montelimart . — Silk is the great produce of the country; they 
have mills, where the cocoons are bought, at 27/ the pound. An ounce of 
grains gives 60 lb. of cocoons, and 12 lb. of cocoons i lb. of filk: forty mid- 
dling trees, each yielding a quintal of leaves, being required to feed that pro- 
portion of worms. The are hatched by artificial heat, and the operation 

demands wmod to the amount of 24 liv. to each ounce of grains. A common 
method of condudling the bufinefs is, for the proprietor of the land to find trees 
and half the the poor people the other half and all the labour ; and the 

parties divide the produce between them. The impediments in the culture are, 
— I. climate; frods in the fpring dedroy the leaves, and, if at a critical time, 
there is no remedy. I demanded if they had no luccedaneum, in fuch cafe, in 
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feeding the worms with the leaves of tome other plants ? The anfwer was, that 
experiments had been made upon that point, without any luccefs j that the idea, 
however, was nonfenfe, for the quantity of food was fo great, as to render it ab- 
furd to think of providing it, not for a certain want, but merely a contingent 
one ; the cxpence of fuch a condudl would abforb all the profit. Nor is it frofts 
only that are dreaded — great and fudden heats make the worms fall, and they 

labour very poorly. 2. The extreme labour of attending the worms, is a 

great objedtion to the bufinefsj it is, for the lafl fifteen days, fo fevere, as to 
kill many j and, for the lail eight days, they are cleaned every day. 

Upon a comparifon of the culture of the olive and the mulberry, it was re- 
marked to me, that one great advantage of the olive, was the contradted fpace 
in which the roots feed, confiding chiefly of a tap-root and fibres, which made 
the crops fown under them good ; but a mulberry threw out a profufion of roots, 
fifteen or twenty feet around, in every dircdtion. 

They have been known, at eleven years growth, to yield 200 lb of leaves 

each tree. 

The mulberry is found not to like water for there is in the watered meadow's 
a mound of earth, to keep the water from the roots of thefe trees. 

When filk-worms are ready to Ipin the cocoon, if they are cut in halves and 
thrown into vinegar, each worm gives two tranfparent ligaments, very flrong, 
for making fifhing lines, &c. &c. 

Loriol. — Monf. L’Abbe Berenger, cure of this place, has given an uncommon 
attention to this culture ; he was fo obliging as to give me the refult of many 
years experience on this interefling fubjedt. 

of Sowing . — There are two feafons ^ the firfl:, with the fruit, frefh, at 
the end of June : — the fecond in May, with the feed of laft year, dry 5 and this 
is better, becaufe the June fowing fuffers fometimes, if foods are fevere, or the 
weather is both cold and humid. When fown dry, if too early and cold weather 
fucceeds, they are apt to fail. They are often watered. 

Tranjplantation. — In April following, thofe that were fown in May are tranf- 
planted, three feet every way, into the nurfery ; only half the plants (the bed) 
being drawn, the red are left till the year after. They are never tranfplanted a 
fecond time. - 

Sort. — The feuilk roje, with white or grey fruit, is the bed, 3 black fruit 
not known here, but faid to be good for leafing late, and efcaping foods in the 
fpring. 

Grafti 72 g. — It is bed to graft, in the nurfery, in May, when they are three 
years old, at the head, Vvdth grafts cut in February preceding, and preferved 
in fand in a cellar : thefe grafts are branches three feet long, which are buried 
in fand, except four inches at the end, for three or four knots to flioot ^ if all 
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are buried in the fand, all the knots will fhoot. At grafting cut off thofe 
knots that have £hot out, and ufe the reft. The time is after gathering the 
leaves of the ftandard to be grafted, when the plants are 5 feet, or 5I feet 
high. One year after grafting tranfplant, that is, about April. Graft three or 
four branches. 

Soil . — Good and humid fands, and fandy loams are the beft : warm, forward, 
rich, and friable: rocky and ftoney foils do well ; but all clays are bad. On 
the lighteft ffoney lands, the trees come into bearing much fooner than in the 
rich vale, but thefe lail: vaftly longer ; on the rich vale land, two hundred 
years are a common age for them. 

Planting . — In bad land plant at eighteen feet fquare, in moderate at twenty- 
four, and in very good at thirty-lix ; and, after feven or eight years, there can 
be no crops under them, if at thefe diftances. There are two forts of trees, the 
one large ftandards 3 and the others dwarf ones, which they call miirier nainy 
an arpent contains, of courfe, many more in number of thefe than of the 
others ^ and they yield, for the firft ten or fifteen years, a larger produce, but 
afterwards the greater trees are more productive. The dwarfs are befl for being 
fet in rows, for ploughing between 5 they are grafted at if feet high; arc never 
watered. The price of trees 257^ the hundred, at the age of one or two 
years ; the great trees, at four or five years, for grafting, 20/ each, at pre- 
fent 1 5/ each, and grafted. The operation of planting is performed by digging 
a hole 6 feet fquare, and 2f or 3 feet deep; and they commonly lay dung upon 
the roots. 

Cultivation . attention with which they manage the trees after planting, 
merits the higheft commendation after they have been planted two years, 
a trench is dug around each tree, about two feet deep, which is left open all 
winter, and filed up again in the fpring ; the year following another is dug, 
more removed from the tree, which is managed in the fame manner; and fo on 
every year a trench, till the whole land is ftirred as far as the roots extend. 
This appears to be a mof excellent fyflem, and preferable to trenching the 
ground at firft ; as in that way much of it is confolidated again, before the roots 
of the young trees reach it. 

No crops w'^hatever to be fbwn on the land after the trees are of a fize to have 
their leaves gathered ; as much is loff in leaves as is gamed by fuch crops. 

The trees Ihould never be pruned at any other fealon than March, and but 


once in two years ; the wood pays the expence : they receive one digging per 
annum, at 6 iiv. and a hoeing, at 3 iiv. per arpent. 

There is another admirable practice known here, and ufed by all fkilful cul- 
tivators, which is, .that of wafliing the ferns of the trees every year, in May, 
VoL.II. F 
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for four or five years after planting. Monf. L'Abbe Berenger always pradlifes 

this with great fuccefs. i /> • 

Produce.--¥or the benefit of the young trees, they ought not to be ftnpped 

for feven or eight years after planting into the field ; they will pay v/ell after- 
wards for this forbearance 5 but the pradice is not common. I viewed a young 
plantation of Monf. Blanchard, at prefent in the National Afiembiy, who is 
famous for his attention to his mulberries; the trees were fix, feven, and eight 
years old, and none of them had ever been dripped, and their appearance was 
very flounihing. IVIonf. L Abbe Berenger approves the pradice, but has not 
adhered to it ; his trees, however, are very fine, and do not complain ; one 
plantation, of eight or ten years growth, that have conflantly been dripped, 
are. notwithdanding, very fine. There are forty on 400 toifes of land, that 
this year produced, each tree, 81 b. of leaves. The beginning of February he 
planted the land under them with potatoes, which were dug in Augud, and 
produced 40 quintals ; among thefe potatoes maiz was planted in April, in 
fquares of five or fix feet, and the produce of that will be five or fix quintals, at 
8 liv. the quintal. He fhewed me another plantation, of an arpent, of very fine 
and flourifhiiig dwarf trees, which yielded this year 8 lb. of leaves each tree, 
and 300 lb. on the arpent. They are ten years old; no crops have ever been 
fown under them. 

The produce of leaves may be eftimated at 50 lb. from a tree of a toife fquare. 
The greated produce known is 10 quintals, from a tree of fifty years old. At 
tw^enty years the medium is two quintals. They increafe till fixty years old ; 
but are in good perfecftion at twenty. 

^he eggs . — A paper of nine inches by fifteen inches, covered wdth fmall leaves, 
duck full of worms, gives one quintal of cocoons; and this is what they call 
one ounce of grains. But proportions will not hold, for the produce is not in- 
creafed proportionably to an increafe of quantity. 

Hatching . — Retarding the hatching of the worms wdth particular views, is, 
in many circumdances, impoflible. When once the heat of the atmofphcre is 
come to a certain pitch, the hatching cannot be retarded by cellars. Monf. 
Faujas remarked, that in June they would hatch in an ice-houfe; which (hews 
that at a certain age they will hatch in fpite of cold. They never, however, 
trud to the natural heat for hatching them, which always does it too flowly ; it 
is done with the affidance of fire, and in the month of May. They begin to 
hatch at 20 to 22 degrees (Reaumur) ; but artificially it is done at 24 degrees. 
When the eggs happen to have been put in a cellar, at 10 degrees, their com- 
mon temperature, they afterwards hatch with difficulty, and never well ; always 
bed when they have to undergo but a moderate change. 
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Feedmg^^ln this bufinefs all forts of food, except the mulberry-leaf, is re- 
jed:ed, at the firft mention, as the mod: ridiculous, impradticable, and impoUible 
idea, that ever entered the head of a vilionary ; and never could be conceived 
-but by thofe only who amufe themfelves with a few worms, without taking the 
the trouble of calculating quantity, expence, and quality of filk. 

For one ounce of grain, a room of lo feet by 14 feet, and 12 feet high, is ne- 
ceflary j but the larger the better, and with windows only to the north. There 
fhould be ten tables, or fhelves, 6 feet long, and 4I teet broad, one 18 inches above 
another j the firft expencc of which 60 liv. 

Till the 18th of April there is here no fecurity againfl; frofls. Two years 
ago there were many leaves before that day, and mod: people began their ope- 
rations; the leaves were all cut off, and they lod the year entirely, for it is three 
weeks before the leaves come again. Monf. L’Abbe Eerenger would not trufl 
appearances; did not begin till after that day, and had as good a year as at any 
other time. 

The expences are ufually borne between the parties, and amount to half the 
produce, not including the keeping the utendls in repair. But if they are paid 
1 by the owner of the mulberries, fome of them amount to as follow : — gathering 
the leaves, 12/ to 15/ the quintal ; for gathering the dwarfs, only half the 
price of the others ; v/ood, 15 Uv. for i, 2, or 3 oz. of eggs in one room j 30 liv. 
for 6 oz. becaufe in two rooms ; 22 liv. 10/. for labour in the houfe ; fpinning, 
40/: per lb. of filk. The wafle is worth 20/ therefore the expence is Q.of. 

For the lad four or five days, eight men are necedfary to gather leaves for 
20 oz. of grain, their voracity being incredible the latter part of the time* 

The price of the leaves, if bought, is 4 liv. to 5 liv. the quintal, never at 3 liv. 
but has been at 10 liv. From 15 to 18 quintals of leaves give one quintal of 
cocoons, and one of cocoons gives 9 lb. of filk. Cocoons are fold at ohf, the 
pound; filk, on an average, at 19 liv. The leaves, differed by the worms, are 
dried, and kept for hogs, (heep, &c. being worth 4 liv. the quintal ; and an 
ounce of grain yields two quintals of fuch : and the dung of the worms, from 
an ounce, is worth 4 liv. more, being excellent; the bed indeed of all others. 

Two brothers here, Medrs. Cartiers have had as far as 80 quintals of cocoons. 
Monf. Berenger’s three hundred trees on an arpent, at 8 lb. of leaves each, are 
2a. quintals; and, at 4 liv. the quintal, amount to 96 liv.; and as 16 quintals of 
leaves give 91b. of filk, at 19 liv. it is 171 liv. and for 24 quintals 256 liv. the 
half of which is 128 liv.; hence, therefore, to fell the leaves at 4 liv. the quintal, 
does not anfwer equally with half the produce (128 liv. per arpent de Paris, is 
61.4s. 3d. per Englidi acre). 

Provence. — Avigfion. — At ten years grow^th the mulberries yield a con- 
fiderabie produce; at that age they give loolb. to 1501b. of leaves, but not 
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common. For one ounce of grain, five or fix very large trees are neceflary ; or, 
if the leaves are bought, to the amount of 24 liv. to 30 hv. The ounce wi 1 
give from 401b. to 50 lb. of cocoons, or 51b. of hlk.; but more common y 
I2lb. of cocoons for i lb. of filk. Gathering the leaves, 10/ or J?/- ‘he 
quintal, one with another, dwarfs and ftandards. The wafte pays the fpin- 


ning. 


.^Mulberries, beyond all comparifon, more profitable than olives ; will 
give 3 liv. or 4Hv. per tree, more regularly than olives will lo/; but the great 
plantations of olives are on barren rocks that will not do for mulberries. 

‘Tour TAigues.—‘Ov^& ounce of grain requires 15 quintals of leaves, and gives 
rolb. of cocoons ; that is, 50 lb. in a fmail undertaking, like the houfe of a poor 
family 5 but not more than 301b. in a large building. Monf. the Prefident has, 
however, had 75 oz. of grain that gave 40 lb. one with another: 14 lb. of cocoons 

give ilb. of organzine filk. _ ^ ^ c ^ 

On good land, twenty trees, of ten years old, will give 15 quintals of leaves. 

The wafte, with the addition of 10/ per lb. will pay the fpinning. Wood is 
12/ the quintal, and i| quintal will wind and fpin i lb. of filk and one quintal 
of charcoal will make 31b. of filk. The common calculation is 10 quintals of 

charcoal for i oz. of grain. 

Labour and fuel, 40/ per lb. of filk, exclufive of gathering the leaves ; but 
the common method is to find the trees and the grain, and give half the pro- 
duce for all the reft. The whole bufinefs, exclufive of winding and fpinning, 
employs exadtly a month. 

Hyeres.~-Th\s article is here but little regarded ; the number is not con- 
fiderable, nor do they pay nearly the fame attention to them as in Dauphine. 
A tree of twenty years pays about 3Q/T; and lome, of a very great ftze and 
age, 6 liv. 

Frejus. — Clofe without the town, on the banks of a fmall canal of irrigation, 
are five or fix of the largeft mulberries I have feen, growing clofe to the water’s 
edges from which it Ihould appear, that they have here none of that objedion to 
v/ater which was mentioned to me at Montelimart. 

EJirelles,-- At the inn here there is a mulberry-tree wh*ch yields black fruit, 
and leaves of a remarkable fize. I afked the mafter, if he ufed them for filk- 
worms? Never, he replied, they are no better for them than elm, oak, or pine 
leaves: It is the white mulberries that are jor worms. So inaccurately under- 
ftood is this point, even in the filk countries ; for in Languedoc they told me, 
all forts were given indifcriminately. This tree would be worth 2 or 3 louis 
a year. 

To these notes, taken by myfelf, I fhail add a few others, for the more general 
elucidation of the fubjedl. 
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Langaedoc yields, in a common year, from 500 to 1200 quintals of 
I have fearched books in vain for information of the quantity of filk produced 
in all France; but I find the number of looms which work it, by one account, 
29,000+, of which 1 8,000 at Lyons; but by a later and more authentic ac> 
count, there were at Lyons only 9335 looms, which worked about 2,000, ocolb-f 
and in all France 17,500 looms; which, in the fame proportion, would work 
about 3,763,coolb. In 1784, die imported rav/ filk to the value of 29,500,oooliv. 
and in 1787, to 28,220,000 liv.; call it 29 millions, and zo liv. the mean price 
per lb. it is 1,450,0001b. 1|; which will leave about 2,3io,oooro. for the home 
produce, or 46,200,oooliv. which is fo grofs an impoflTibility, as to afcertain to a 
certainty, the exaggeration of the number of looms, and confirms, in a frefh in- 
ftance, the many errors in the new Encyclopedia. If Languedoc produces only 
lOOjOOclb. all the reft of the kingdom cannot produce twenty times as much ; 
for the culture is confined to three or four provinces, except fmall quantities, 
that enter for little in a general account. I was informed, at Lyons, that the 
home growth was about a million of pounds weight, of two- thirds of the value 
of the imported per lb. or about 20 liv. This makes the growth to the value of 
20,ooo,oooiiv. or 875,000!. If fo, Languedoc muft produce more than ioo,ooolb. 
for that province muft be at leaft one-fourth, if not one-third of the w’^hole. I 
muft: confefs I have my doubts upon this point, and think that even one million 
of pounds much exaggerated, for I crofted the filk country in more than one 
direction, and the quantity of trees appeared inconfiderable for any fuch produce. 
But aumitting the authority, and ftating that the kingdom does produce to the 
amount of 8 or 900,000!. fterling, I muft remark, that the quantity is ftrangely 
inconfiderable, and feems to mark, that the climate has fomething in it vaftly'’ 
inferior to that of Italy, for the production of this commodity ; in which coun- 
try there are little principalities that give more than the whole kin gd om of 
p'rance ; — yet, to human feelings, there is no comparifon between the climate 
of Fiance and that of Italy; the former is better, beyond all queftion. But the 
fpring frofts (found in Italy alfo) are what bring the greateft deftrudtion on this 
culture, and w'ill for ever retard its progrefs greatly in countries expofed to 
them. In 1788, there was a general failure in the fouth of France, yet acrofs 
the Pyrenees, in Catalonia, the crop was abundant, merely becaufe the fpring 
frofts cii not pafs thofe mountains. 

* Conjiderat:ons fur le Commerce de Bretagne^ par Monf. Pinezon du Sel des Monf. i2mo. p. 5, 

4 Lettre juries Muriers Vers a foie ‘Journal Oeconomique. 175^* ii‘ P* 3 ^* 

J Encyclop. A'lethodique Alanuf. tom. ii. pt. 2. p. 44. 

I A veiy late writer was ftrangely miftaken, in faying, that France imports 20 ,oco,coo of 
pounds weight. Air. Townfiend’ s Journey through Spainy vol. i. p. 52. 
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In the diftritls and fpots of the fouthern provinces, where the climate has, 
from experience, been found favourable fo filk, there is no want of exertion in 
following it 5 and about Loriol and Montelimart, it is cultivated with more 
energy than in any part of Lombardy, yet at Imall diftances there are no mul- 
berries, though the proprietors are as rich and as induftrious as where they are 
found. The fame obfervation is to be made every where, and feems to mark a 
great dependence even on the locality of climate, if I may hazard fuch an ex- 
preffion. Where the culture fucceeds well, it appears, from the preceding mi- 
nutes, to be highly profitable, and to form one of the mofi; beneficial objedls 
that can attrad: the attention of the induftrious. 

The Society of Arts at London, have, for many years, oiFered premiums for 
mulberries and filk in England; and much has been written and argued in fa- 
vour of the fcheme, which I take to be a great, bur harmlefs folly: it may mif- 
lead and decieve a few ingenious fpeculative people, who may, for what 1 know, 
in the courfe of a century, arrive at fuch luccefs as the late King of Pruftia 
boafted, that of making a few thoufand pounds of miferably bad filk, after forty 
years exertion. Such fuccefs is a real lofs; for the fame attention, time, capital, 
and encouragement, given to produdions natural to the climate, would have 
made tv/enty times, perhaps an hundred times, the return. That filk may be 
made in England I have no doubt ; but it will be made on the fame principles, 
and attended by the fame dead lofs. The duke of Belleifle made filk, in Nor- 
mandy, and if he had been a great fovereign, his hundreds would have been 
thoufands of pounds ; but ail was lofs, and, therefore, the fooner it dropped the 
better. Another duke failed, not quite fo much, in the Anguomois; and a 
third planted mulberries to lofs on the Garonne ; his neighbours did the fame, 
but grubbed them up again becaufe they did not anfwer. At Tours, the fineft 
climate of France for fruits, and by confequence well adapted for mulberries, 
they fucceed tolerably, but the culture does not increafe, which carries with it 
a prefumption, that more fteady heat in fpring is wanted than the nothern pro- 
vinces of France enjoy. Such circumftances bear with great force againft any 
ideas of filk in England, where the heat is never fteady; arid leaft of all in 
fpring , where late frofts cut off vegetables much hardier than the mulberry^ 
even fo late, as the end of May and beginning of June; and where I have feen 
potatoes turned black by them, even on Midfummer day. 

T. he minutes are invariably decifive, on the queftion of feeding worms with any 
thing but mulberry leaves ; the utter impracticability of that fcheme is fhewn in 
a manner too fatisfaCtory for any doubts to remain ; and the difticulty of retarding 
the hatching of the worms beyond a certain period, though not proved with equal 
decifion, is >et placed in a light not a little queftionable. It is upon thefe two 
modifications of the common practice, that filk in England confeflediy depends; 
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one of them Is a vague groundlefs theory; and the other too uncertain: to be 
relied on. But I muft further remark, that frofts, in luch a climate as Eng - 
land, as well as abroad, are to be looked for after the leafing of the mulberry ; 
and confequently, that the power of retarding the hatching of the eggs would be 
ufelefs ; the worms in that cafe muft be put upon other food, which, with 
fmall parcels, would make bad filk, and with large ones would demand an ex- 
pence impofiible to fubmit to every year for a mere contingency that might be 
demanded only once in three or four. T. o urge the example or- Brandenoourg 
is idle : in the firft place, all continental climates are more i-egular than infular 
ones, and therefore the climate of the King of Pruflia’s dominions may be better 
for the bufinefs j yet with this advantage Normandy failed. In jy88, that is, 
after forty years exertion, they made, in all the Pruftian territories, ii,ooolb.‘^ 
of pounds lighter than French ones. And the author I quote on this fubjecf, 
who cc mmends the projedf, informs us, that in Brandenbourg, to make a pound 
of ftlk, demands one-fourth more cocoons than in the fouth of France -f* ; and 
that the ftlk thus made, is fo bad, that it will do only for certain objedts 4. ; of 
the climate he fays, that it is not favourable enough § for the buftnefs. What 
encouragement is to be colledled from this detail, when it is confidered that 
fort) years effort of the firft talents in the world, feconded by boundlefs power, 
forcing plantations and lavifhing premiums, have been able to drive this nail, 
that will not go but againft nature, to no greater extent than 11,000 lb. of bad 
ftlk in all the Pruftian dominions f In my opinion, the refult of fuch an ex- 
periment yields a more complete condemnation, than if it had never been tried 
at all in fuch a climate, and ought to be a leftbn to us in England, not obfti- 
nately to perfift in fuch foolifti attempts, calculated only to bring ridicule on fo- 
cieties, and difappointment to individuals. In all probability, the ftlk made in 
Pruftia coft every year ten times more than it is worth ; that is to fay, the fame 
royal attention, the fame premiums, the fame favours, as giving trees arid filk 
£ggs^ — the fame powerful inftigations to redlors ana curees of the crown livings, 
&c.— had they been exerted to people the heaths of Brandenbourg with fneep, 
would have yielded, in wool alone ^ ten times the value of 11,000 lb. of ftlk; 
which, if we value it 12s. a pound, being fo inferior, amounts only to 6600L; 
—a pretty article of produce for forty years efforts of the moft energic govern- 
ment in Europe ! 50,000 fheep, at 3s. a head in wool, go much beyond it, 
throwing mutton out of the queftion. 

An idle error in England, is the idea that this culture demands the labour 
only of women and children, and old and -infirm perfons : the contrary appears 

* Miraheau Monarch, Prujf. tom. i. p. i8c. f Tom. ii. p. 166, 

± Tom. i. p. i8o. § Tom. ii. p. 166, 
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the faclj eight men are neceflary for gathering the leaves for twenty ounces of 
grain, during four or five days, when the worms are mofi; ravenous and the 
work of gathering is that of men at all times; for the leaves are not picked, but 
Jiripped along a branch, by force and hardnefs of hand. And even the feeding 
and cleaning worms is fo far from being light work, that it is, on the contrary, 
very fevere, fo as even to kill fome of the poor people that follow it up ; as the 
induftrious will follow up all work feverely. The culture is therefore very far 
from what it has been reprefented in England, as being all net profit, demand- 
ing only women, children, and the infirm; on the contrary, it would demand 
many able men, at a bufy feafbn of the year, when they could be ill fpared ; 
and if a propofal was to be made at fuch a feafbn to a farmer, that he muff fpare 
men enough to gather all the leaves of many hundred pollard trees of any 
fort, he would probably fay the price of mulberry leaves in the filk countries 
would not pay him ; and that double that price would not be an inducement to 
him, at fuch a feafon, to derange his bufinefs,and take his men from neceflary 
work, for employing them on fuch a bufinefs. If it is afked, how the fame 
thing can be done in filk countries ? I anfwer, that labour is but half the 
price of Englifh labour, owing to caufes explained in other chapters; that the 
multiplied fubdivifion of landed property fills many of thofe countries with 
hands, — many idle, and many not half employed. To them the culture is 
highly valuable; but to introduce it in a country, even if the climate would 
permit, confiituted and politically arranged, in a manner and upon principles 
abfolutely contrary, would be attended with difficulties and expences, not in the 
contemplation of people very ingenious, perhaps, wEo have amuled themfelves 
with filk-worms, and paid an attention to them, being a pleafiire, which, if 
commercially valued, would pofiibly amount to fifty times the value of all the 
filk they make. 
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CHAP. xir. 

OJ Cattle in France, 

VERY part of agriculture depends fo immediately on the quantity of live 
flock, that a farming traveller cannot give too much attention to fo material 
a part of his purfuit. The candid reader will not, however, look to any tra- 
veller, that does not refide long in a place, for fuch information, as is alone to be 
acquired by fuch refidence. He who flays a week will gain knowledge beyond 
the attainment of a day ; and the attention of a month will produce fruits beyond 
the reach of him whofe obfervations are limited to a week, and yet remain very 
fuperficial, when compared with the refearches of others who live on the fpot. 
A mere traveller fhould gain what his opportunities allow, and what he is thus 
able to gain is not the less valuable, becaufe larger powers would have com- 
manded a greater harveft. 

Pays de Beauce. — Fsuryt &c. — Their befl cows fell at i5oliv.j they give 
twelve or thirteen bottles a day. 

Orlea?is. — They have a remarkable cuflom of letting chick-w'eed get a head 
in their vineyards, which they pluck in May and dry. This they boil in water 
with bran for their cows, giving dt thrice a day, and find that it makes them 
give double the quantity of milk they would do on any other food. This ap- 
plication of a common plant, that might eafily be cultivated, and got off time 
enough for a crop of turnips, probably improving the land, deferves a trial. 
The fact is curious. 

SoLOGNE.— Ti? Z/iz — Make hay of the w^eeds of their vineyards, and are 

the chief fupport of their cows ; do not boil, but give them in bi-an and water. 
In fummer feed with grafs and vine cuttings. — A cow, that gives one to three 
bottles a day, fells at 90 liv. 

La Fuzeher. — The cows final], and very like Alderneys. Plough bullocks 
of the fame breed. 

Berry. — Verfon. — A pair of oxen, ready to work, fell at 400 liv. (17I. los.); 
and when old and paft labour, but lean, 300 to 340 liv. 

Argentan. — A good pair of oxen fell at 400 liv.; common ones 300 liv.; very 
fine to 600 liv. (26!. 5s.) All the cattle here are cream coloured, as well as the 
droves w'e have met going to Paris. — A cow, not the largeff, fells at 150 liv, 
( 61 . 1 IS. 3d.) 
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La Marche. — To Boijmande . — Very fine bullocks, well made, and in great 
order, 600 liv. (26I.5S.) the pair. Thele oxen are of a beautiful formj their 
backs firait and flat, with a fine fpringing rib 5 clean throat and leg; felt well; 
and are in every refpeifl fuperior to many breeds we have in England. 

La Ville Aubrun . — Work their cows, but they do not give as much milk 
as if not worked. A good one fells, with its calf, at 150 liv. ( 61 . ns. 3d.) They 
fatten oxen here with raves, a fort of turnip ; begin to ufe them in Odober or 
November, and lafi; generally about three months. To fatten a pair of good oxen 
would take 45 cart loads, cut in pieces, and 20 quintals of hay : when the raves 
are done, they give the flour of rye or other corn, with water enough added to 
form apafte; this they leave four or five days to become four, and then they di'*' 
lute it with water, thicken it with cut chafF, and give it to the oxen thrice a day ; 
when fed wdth raves the oxen do not want to drink. Such a detail would imply 
a turnip culture of fome importance, but though hoeing is not abfolutely un- 
known, yet the turnips may be conjectured, from the common management, 
being never to hoe, fearing to cut up the crop by it. The young plant is fome- 
times eaten by the fly, in which cafe they fow again ; frofl: fomtimes damages 
the roots, but never deftroys them entirely. Often fow wheat after them, and 
do not cultivate clover ; thus three-fourths of the merit of the culture is lofl. 

BaJJie , — Their raves yield, according to the year, two or three cart loads per 
boiferee of land, about eight of which make an Englifli acre. A pair of good 
oxen will eat a cart load in two days, but have hay with them : they are as fond 
of this root as horfes are of oats : they finilh with flour of rye, mixed as 
before- mentioned : they aflert that the oxen like it the better for being four, 
and that it anfwers better in fatting them.. They eat about a boifeau a day 
(weighs 22lb.) and never give this acid liquor without chopped hay. It is pro- 
per here to remark, that, in coming to Paris, we have m.et a great many droves 
of thefe oxen, to the amount, I guefs, of from twelve to fifteen hundred, and that 
they were, with few exceptions, very fat ; and, confidering the feafon. May, 
the mofl: difficult of the year, they wxre fatter than oxen are commonly feen in 
England, in the fpring. I handled many fcores of them, and found them an 
excellent breed, and very well fattened. 

Limousin.— Limoges . pair of good oxen will eat a cart load of raves 
a day ; begin to feed the end of October : after the raves, give rye-pafle as de- 
fcribed above, but with the addition of a leven flevain) to thepafte, to quicken 
the fermentation, and make it quite four : at firff the oxen will not drink it, but 
tiiey are ffarved to it ; ufually take it the fecond day, and after they have begun 
like it much, and never leave a drop. Saw a pair bought lafl: winter for 1 100 liv. 
(48I. 2s. 6d.); but fuch as are ready for work, fell as dear as fat ones, which is 
remarkable. An arpent of raves yields forty cart loads i and a pair of good oxen 
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will eat one load a day. They have two kinds; one very large and flat; the 
other more round, and with a root that enters the ground deeply. They gene- 
rally manure thoroughly for them, in March, and plough in fo early, that the 
dung may be quite rotten and mixed with the foil by the end of June. Begin 
to fow a fortnight after Midfammer : they are not hurt by the frofl: v/hen it 
thaws with rain, but are apt to rot when it thaws with the fun. About Chrifl:- 
mas they plough up the part eaten, and fow rye, the reft for oats.—They plough 
their cows, milking them once a day, from three to five bottles. 

Limoges. --The great ftaple of the whole province is fat cattle, fent to Paris 
and other towns, as well as hogs, that go for faking to the fea ports. The cat- 
tle are all of a yellow cream colour, with no other difliadlion than having, one 
in an hundred perhaps, a tendency to a blood red : all have horns of a medium 
length ; legs fhort in proportion to their carcafTes, which are deep and heavy ; 
the ihape in general very. good; the back flirait and broad; the rib fpringing, 
and confequently well arched ; the hips and, rumps very fat ; the tail rifing high 
from the rump; which I note, not becaufe fuch points are of importance, 
but becaufe it is efteemed by fome as a proof of a bad breed : the weight I guefs 
to be from fixty to feventy ftone (141b.); fome rife to eighty, and a very few 
niay be fo low as fifty. Their hogs are many of them large : fome with lop ears 
like our old Shropfliire’s. 

•S/. George. — The fame breed of oxen continues here, but hardly fo large ; 
they are always kept in high order : a pair draws the weight commonly of 
2Coolb. and fupports fuch labour well. They rear calves by keeping them 
eight or ten months with the cows. 

Ufarch . — Fatten their oxen with raves, as above, and then with rye-flour, 
made into a pafte with leaven, and given four, as before defcribed. They alfo 
fatten fome with potatoes, mixed v/ith cheftnuts, and alfo alone; but in either 
cafe boiled thoroughly, and given frefli as boiled every day. They have a great 
opinion of their fattening quality: they feed their cows alfo with this root, and; 
find that it gives a great increafe of milk.-— Calves reared, either for oxen or 
cows, fuck ten or twelve months, which is the univerfal pradtice. 

Quercy. — Brive to Crejjenfac . — A practical farmer, that has the largefl oxen 
I had met with, gave me the following account they fatten with maiz, but, 
in order to render it tender, pour boiling water on it, cover it up clofe, and give 
it to the cattle the fame day; and in this method it is a mofl: excellent fattener, 
both of oxen and poultry. But, in order to make them fatten fooner and better, 
this farmer gives them, every night, and fometimes of a morning, a ball of 
pork-greafe, as large as an apple ; he fays this is both phyfick and food, and 
makes them thrive the better. 
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To Sou//iac.—F^t their oxen here alfo with raves, and give them alfo to lean 
hearts ; the mafter of the port; town were we flopped fays, that he fent lart; year 
to Paris, four raves that weighed loolb. They foil their oxen with crops of 
the vida latharoides, and of the lathyrus fetifolius of thefe plants he fpoke fo 
hishly, when given in the foiling way, in the ftable, that he laid the oxen be* 
came fo fat, that they could not get out of the ftable if they were not worked. 
He fhewed me fome oxen that did not allow a doubt of the truth of what he 
faid, for they were as fat as bears. The fa(rt: of hog s greafe being given, was 
here confirmed j it is given to increafe the appetite, and anfwers fo well, that 
the beafts perfectly devour their food after it, and their coats become fmootn 
and fhining. The moft fattening food they know for a bullock, is walnut oil- 
cake. All here give fak plentifully, to both cattle and fneep, being but i/a 
pound. But this pradice is, more or lefs, univerfal through the whole kingdomi. 

Cahors. — Nearly all the draft cattle are mules, and yoked as oxen in England, 
only collars to the yoke inftead of bows. Cows and oxen all cream-coloured y 
very good, and in fine order. 

Langueuoc. — Touloiife. — Very fine cream-coloured horned oxen 3 a pair 
good working ones fell at 25 louis. 

St. Gaudents.'—Fnct 120 liv. (5I. 5s. )5 in the winter kept in ftables, and fed 
upon hay. 

Bagnere de Luchon.—'Evtvj parifti in thefe mountains has common paftures 
for their cattle and fheep, and each inhabitant has a right to fend as many as 
they can feed in winter. They are on the mountains three or four months, under 
the care of people who milk the cows, goats, and ewes, and give the proprietor, 
at the end of the period, two cheefes, of i 81 b. for each cow j or four goats ; or 
ten ewes 3 the price of the cheefe is 5/ the lb. but lof. at a year old, and the 
overplus, if any, is their reward. A cow is reckoned to pay above 2 louis a 
year, valuing the calf, as they do, at a louis. A pair of cows, ftout enough to 
be worked, fell at 10 to 12 louis 3 and a pair of oxen 12 to 15 louis. 

Basque.— Informe'd by a gentleman, at Bagnere de Luchon, that the moun-^ 
tains in this province afford a very great fupply of food, in fummer, for cattle, 
which are fent to winter on the landes of Bourdeaux, where they juft get a 
living on weeds, rough grafs, branches of trees, &C.3 and that they pay only 
5/ a head for wintering thefe cattle, which is perfeaiy incredible 3 but I note 
it as reported. He alfo informs me, that thofe mountains of Bafque, and alfo 
of Navarre, breed moft of the oxen that I faw in Limoufin 3 they are fold thither 

calves ; and are all cream-coloured, or yellowilh. 

Languedoc. — Finjean to Montpelier. — Ploughing with fine large oxen, in 
good order 3 fome cream-coloured, others deep red; middling horns. The 
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fame breed has been found all the way, almofl: from the Loire to Barcelona ; 
and from Calais to the Loire, variations of the fhort-horned Alderney, or 
Norman co^v. 

Bearn. — Navarens. — Cream-coloured cows, loo liv. to 120 liv. 

Gascoign. — St. Falais to AjTjpan. — In 1786, on thefe mountains, the fcarcity 
of forage being very great, Ahey cut much fern and made hay of it, and it an- 
fwered well ; horfes, mules, and young cattle, eat it freely ; but it was cut early. 
Through this country, and nearly to Bayonne, they fatten oxen with raves, 
which they cultivate carefully for an after-crop. They anfwer perfectly well, 
without other food being given ; when the raves are done, they fometimes give 
maiz-flour, but dry, knowdng nothing of the Limoufin method. 

Port St. Marie. — Very fine cream-coloured oxen. 

Aguillon. — Ditto, very fine and beautiful. 

SConnimn to La Morte Landron. — As we advance on the Garonne, the oxen 
are yet finer; meet common ones at 600 liv. and yoo liv. the pair ; but fome 
very fine that rife to 1000 liv. and 1200 liv. (52I. los.) as they are in the plough ; 
all are, how^ever, in fine order, and many fat. Breed their own cattle ; a pretty 
good cow fells at 250 liv.; harnefs and work them as oxen, but gently while 
they give milk. 

LaReole. — Work their cows : put oxen to work at three years old, and keep 
them to it four, eight, and even ten years, according as they are found fit for it. 
Rife in price to 1200 liv. the pair. The leaft weight they are put to draw, is 
20 quintals (a ton Engliih) a pair ; but good oxen draw 30 quintals with eafe *. all 
harnefled by the horns they are fed now upon maiz leaves, which are fo excellent 
a food for them, that it is fown in fucceffion thickly for mowing for foiling. 
Give alfo at prefent vine leaves, which are very good food. See them (hoe an 
ox ; they arefafiened by the horns in a (hoeing (lall, and lifted from the ground, 
if wanted, by two broad bands of hemp, that pafs under the belly. The (hoe turns 
over the toe, or hoof, as in England; (hoe for ploughing as well as for the road. 

Barfac. — Oxen, through all this country, where they are found fine, are 
drelTed as regularly every day as horfes. 

Angoumois. — Barbejieux to Petignac. — Cream-coloured oxen; 2olouis to 
25 louis the pair. 

Poitou. — Poitiers. — Red-coloured oxen, with a black tinge in the head; 
the fign of the Poitou breed. 

Chateaurault. — Good cream-coloured and red oxen, but they have declined 
fince Bourdeaux. The good ones here fell at 25 louis the pair. They plough 
wnth a pair, without driver or reins. 

Amboife. — Cream-coloured, and fome blackilh ; and, which (hews we are 
got to the Loire, fome Norrpan ones, with mixtures. This great river is the 
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reparation of breeds in a remarkable manner. All the way from Tours, to Blois, 
they raife raves for cows and oxen, but never hoe them ; and the fcale not at 

all rcfpedlable. 

Petht€rs,~-CQ\vs quite the Norman breed, and the earth tilled by horfes. 

Isle of France.— Exceedingly deficient. Some poor ill fed 
cows upon the commons were all that I faw, except the Dutchefs of Liancourt s 
dairy of Swifs cows. Of oxen and fatting beads they have none. Very fine fat 
beef appeared at table, which came from Paris, I think. 

Madame la Vifcountefle du Font’s dairy of cows fed entirely with 
lucerne, and the butter excellent j I admired it much, and found the manufac- 
ture quite different from the common method. The milk is churned inftead of 
the cream. Her dairy-maid is from Bretagne^ a province famous for good dairy- 
maids. The evening’s milk and the morning’s are put together, and churned 
as fbon as the latter is milked j the proper quantity of fait is added in the churn, 
and no wafhing or making in water, which thefe dairy-maids held to be a very 
bad method. Finer butter, of a more delicate flavour, was never tafied, than 
procured by this method from lucerne. 

Cof?i6rl6 F^iXZ/z.““This part of the province is famous for fatting calves for 
the Paris market. I had gathered fome circumfiances at Marenne, and they 
w’ere confirmed here. All is known at Paris under the nam.e of Pontoife veal, 
but it comes chiefly from this country. The farmers here are mofily, if not all, 
in the fyflem of fuckling. The cows are of the Norman Ihort-horned breed, 
nearly refembling our Alderney; thofc of three confiderable farmers, whofe 
herds I viewed, were fo unexceptionably. The management of their cows is 
to keep them tied up conffantly, as far as food is concerned, but turned out 
every day for air and exercise, during which time they pick up what the bare 
paftures yield. Their food is given in the houfes, being foiled on lucerne, lain- 
foin, or clover, mown frefh every day, while they give milk, but hay and 
ffraw in winter. The calves alfo are, in general, tied up in the fame houfe; 
thofe I fav/, both cows and calves, were all littered ; but they feemed to have 
fb little attention to keep them clean, that I enquired the reafbn; and was told, 
that they are fometimes fiifFered to refl on their dung till it riles high, by the 
addition of frefh draw, but that no inconvenience is found from it. Having 
been afilired that they fed their calves with eggs, for giving reputation to the 
veal of Pontoife, I enquired into the truth of it, and was afiured that no fuch 
pradfice was knowm ; and that the reafon of the fuperiority of the veal of Pon- 
toife, to that of Normandy, from which province mofi: of the other calves come, 
was fimpiy that of making them fatter by longer fucking ; whereas the Norman 
cufiom was to feed them with fkim milk. In this country of the Vexin, they 
are in the cuftom of keeping them till they are of a large fize : I faw fome of 
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four months old, valued at 4louis each, a^id that would be worth 5 louis in an- 
other month; fome have been fold at 6 louis ; and more even than that has 
been known. I felt one calf that fucked the milk of hve cows. It was re- 
markable to find, that the value of many fatting calves I examined was nearly 
what it would be in England; I do not think there was 5 per cent, difference. 
They never bleed them to whiten the flefh, as is done with us. Some of the 
farmers here keep many cows; Monf. Coffin, of Commerle, has forty, but his 
farm is the larged in all the country; the country people fay it is 20,000 liv. 
a year. 

Pi CARD IE. — Sf. ^uintin, — All the way from Soifons hither, the cattle are 
fome black, and black and white, which is very uncommon in France. 

Ca?nbrayto Boiichaine. — Feed their cows, and fatten oxen and cows, on car- 
rots, They reckon that no food is fo good, for giving much and excellent milk. 
For fattening an ox they flice them into bran : but they remarked, that in 
fattening, the great objedt was to change their food ; that a middling one, with 
change, w^ould go further than a good one without ; but in fuch change, car 
rots rank very high. 

Flanders. — Valenciennes to Finding that they fed cattle with lin- 

feed-cakes, I inquired if they ufed any of their immenfe quantity of colefeed-cakes 
for the fame ufe ? And was affured that they did; and that a bead, with proper 
care, would fatten on them, though not fo w^’cll as on linfeed-cake ; alio that they 
feed their fheep with both. For fattening beads and for cows, they difiblve the 
cake in hot water, and the animal drinks, noteats it, having various other food 
given at the fame time, as hay, bran, &c. ; for there is no point they adhere to 
more than always to give variety of foods to a fattening bead. Their cows, of 
which they are very proud, are Dutch; not large, though bigger than the 
Norman breed ; they are red, or red and white, with a few black ; the horns 
Ihort and curled inwards, forvrard. They are fed in the houfe the whole year 
round, but kept clean with the greated attention. They boad of their butter 
being equal to any in the world; and I was afiured of a cow that gave 19 liv, 
(i6s.7ld.) in butter every nine days. They feed them with potatoes, which 
give excellent butter; and wdth turnips, which give as bad. CoW'S fell 
at 150 liv. 

T 0 Lille . — All the cattle tied up in houfes, as they afiured me, the year 
round ; I inquired into their motives for this, and they afierted, that no practice 
is, they think, fo wadefui as letting cattle padure abroad, as much food, or per- 
haps more, being fpoiled than eaten ; the railing dung alfo is a great objed; with 
them, which dands dill, to their great lofs, when cattle are abroad. 

Their cows were now (November 4,) feeding on turnips and cabbages. In 
every cow houfe I faw a tub of bran and water, which is their principal drink ; 
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boiled with bran in it is greatly preferred, b'n fome give it without boiling. 
Such minutise of pradice feems only poffible on a little farm, where the hands 
are very numerous compared with the quantity of land ; but it merits experiment 
to inquire, how far boiling all the water drank in winter can anfwer. Without 
experiment, fuch queffions are never underhood. All the cows I faw were 
littered, but the floors being flat, and without any hep at the heel, they 
were dirty. 

Normandie. — Neufchatel. There are dairies here that rife to fifty cows, 
the produce of which in money, on an average, rejedting a few of the worfl, is 
8o to icoliv. including calves, pigs, butter, and cheefe. In winter they feed 
them with flraw ; later with hay ; and even with oats and bran 5 but not the 
leaf!: idea of any green winter food. The vale from hence to Gournay is all full 
of dairies, and fbme alfo to Dieppe. One acre of good grafs feeds a cow through 
the fummer. 

To Roue ?!. — Good cows give three gallons of milk a day; they are of the 
Alderney or Norman breed, but larger than fuch as come commonly to 
England. 

Pont au Demer . — Many very fine grafs inclofures, of a better countenance than 
any I have feen in France, without watering ; grazed by good Norman cows, 
larger than our Aiderneys, but of the fame breed : I faw thirty-two in one field. 
In the height of the feafon they are always milked three times a day ; good ones 
give three Engliih gallons of milk a day. A man near the town that has got 
cows, but wants pafture, pays lOjC a day for the paflurage of one, which is a 
very high rate for cattle of this fize. 

Ro?it r Eveque.'—Th\s town is fituated in the famous Pay d’Auge, which is 
the difiridtof the richeft paflurage in Normandy, and indeed of all France, and 
for v/hat I know of all Europe, it is a vale of about thirty-five miles long, and 
from half a mile to two miles over, being a fiat tradt of exceedingly rich land, 
at the bottom of two Hopes of hills, which are either woods, arable, or poor 
land; but in fome places the pafture rifes partly up the hills. I viewed fome of 
thefe rich paftures, with a gentleman of Pont TEveque, Monf. Beval, who was 
fo good as to explain fome of the circumflances that relate to them. About 
this place they are all grazed by fatting oxen : the fyftem is nearly that of 
many of our Englifla counties. In March or April, the graziers go to the fairs 
of Poitou and buy the oxen lean at about 240 liv. (iol. 10s.) : they are generally 
cream coloured; horns of a middle length, with the tips black; the ends of 
their tails black ; and tan coloured about the eyes, which are the diftindlions of 
the Poitou breed. At Michaelmas they arc fat; and fent to the fair at Poifly, 
that is Paris ; fuch as are bought in at 240 liv. lean, are fold fat at 350 to 400 liv. 
(15l.6s.3d. to 17I. los.) An acre of good paflurage carries more than one 
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of thefe beafts in fummer, befides winter fattening fheep. This acre is 4 verges, 
each 40 perches, and the perch 22 feet, or a very little better than 2 Englifh 
acres. The rent of the beft of thefe paflures (called herbages here) amounts to 
100 liv. (4I. 7s. 6d.) per Norman acre, or nearly 2I. 3s. 9d. the Englifh; the 
tenant’s taxes add 14 liv. (12. 3d.) or 6s. ifd. per ^^Englifh acre. The expences 
may be flated thus: 

Rent, - - - - 100 iiv. 

Taxes, - _ - - 14 

Suppofe i|"ox fattened, bought at 240 liv. 360 

474 

Interefl of that total, .... 23 

i?Z. 

Say, - - • ^00 

Ox and an half fat, at 375 liv. - 562 

Expences, - - - , ^00 

Profit, - ... - 62 

Which is about il. 6s, 6d. per Englifh acre profit ; and will pay a man well, the 
intereft of his capital being already paid. As thefe Norman graziers are gene- 
rally rich, I do not apprehend the annual benefit is lefs. In pieces that are tole- 
rably large, a flock proportioned to the fize is turned in, and not changed till 
they are taken out fat. Thefe Poitou oxen are for the richeft paflures j for land 
of an inferior quality, they buy beafls from Anjou, Maine, and Bretange. The 
fheep fed in the winter do not belong to the graziers, but are joifled ; there is 
none with longer wool than five inches, but the paflure is equal to the finefl of 
Lincoln. In walking over one of thefe noble herbages, my conductor made me 
observe the quantity of clover in it, as a proof of its richnefs ; it was the white 
Dutch and the common red: it is often thus — the value of a paflure depends 
more on the diadel-phia than on the triandria family. 

Ti? Ijifieux . — This rich vale of the Pay d’Auge, fome years ago, was fed al- 
mofl entirely with cows, but now it is very generally under oxen, which are 
found to pay better. Whatever cows there are, are milked three times a day in 
fummier. 

C^f;?.--The valley of Corbon is a part of the Pay d’Auge, and faid to be the 
richefl: of the whole. In this part, one acre, of 160 perches of 24 feet, or about 
(not exadlly) 2i acres Englifh, fattens two oxen. Such rents are known as 
200 liv'. (3I. 17s. per Englifli acre) but they are extraordinary : the proportions 
VoL.il. H here 
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here are rather greater, and more profitable than in the former minute. They 
buy feme beafis before Chrifimas, which they keep on the pafturagc alone, 
except in deep fnows; thefe are forwarder in fpring than fuch as are bought 
then, and fatten quicker j they have alfo a few Iheep, There are graziers 
here that are landlords of io,oco liv. and even 20,000 liv. a year, yet 100 acres 

are a large farm. 

Bayeux.—Tht rich herbages about this place are employed in fattening oxen, 
of the Poitou breed, as before ; bought lean, on an average, at 200 liv. and fold 
fat at 3 CO liv. Their cows are always milked thfke a day in fummer j the befl 
give 12 pots a day, or above 4 gallons, and fell at 7 or 8 louis each. 

JJigny to Care?ita?7.—Much fait marlh, and very rich; they fat oxen; but I 
was furprifed to find many dairy cows alfo on thefe very rich lands. A cow, 
they fay, fometimes pays 10 louis in a year; giving Bib. of butter a week, at 
20/. to 30/ a pound at fome feafons, but now (Auguft 25) only lof. which, 
they fay, is ruinoully cheap. All are milked thrice a day. Others informed 
me that a cow gives 10. lb. a week, at the average price of Thefe cows 

refemble the Suffolk breed, in fize and brindle colour, round carcafe, and fhort 
leg; and would not be known from them but by the horns, which are of the 
fhort Alderney fort. The profit on fattening a cow here they reckon at 72 liv. 
and an ox of the largeft fize 300 liv. They have alfo a comnion calculation, 
that dairy cows feed at the expence of 8/ a day, and yield 20/. leaving 12/ 
profit. It is remarkable, and cannot be too much condemned, that there are no 
dairies in this country : the milk is fet, and the butter made, in any common 



room of a houfe or cottage. 

Carentan.—M^ny oxen are bought at Michaelmas, and kept a year. They 
cat each in the winter 300 bottes of hay, or 50 liv. but leave 150 liv. profit, that 
is, they rife from 300 liv. to 450 liv. Cows pay, on an average, 100 liv. and 
, are kept each on a verge of grafs, the rent of which is from 30 liv. to 40 liv. 
J As the verge is 40 perches, of 24 feet, or 23,040 feet, it is equal to 96 Englifh 
/ fquare perches, which fpace pays 100 liv. or per Englifh acre 7I. 5s. 3d. ; but 
all expences are to be dedudled, including what the wintering cofts. Here 
they have milk- rooms. They work oxen all the way from Bayeux, in yokes 
and bows, like the old Englifh ones, only Angle inftead of double. 

Advancing; cows fell fo high as 10 and 12 louis. Many are milked only 
twice a day; good ones give i| or i| lb. of butter a day. They remark, that 
cows that give the larged quantity of milk do not yield the largeft quantity of 
butter. Fat cows give much richer milk than others. 

Again; a good eow gives 6 pots of milk a day, which pays in butter 24./I 
Three thoufand livres profit has been made by fatting thirty cows. A great 
number of young cattle all over the country, efpecially year olds. 
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Bret oxen of Poitou, 400 to 600 liv. the pair; 
they are harneffed by the horns. A good cow, 100 liv. Milk but twice a day. 

Landervifier,--! was at the fair here, at which were many cows; in general of 
the Norman breed, but fmall: one of the fize of a middling Alderney, 4 louis, 
but faid to be dear at prefent. Colour, black and white, and red and white. 

^uimper.^M2Lny black and white fmall, but well made, cow^s on the waftes 
here ; a breed fomewhat diflindt from the Norman ; different horns, &c. 

Nantes .—M2iny Poitou oxen; cream coloured; black eyes, tips of horns, and 
end of tail ; about 50 or 60 ftone fat ; all yoked by the horns. 

Nonant.— Mnch rich herbage; an acre of which feeds two oxen, to the im- 
provement of 160 liv. Many cows are fattened alfo; and feme milked always 
three times a day in fummer. 

Tb Gace. — ^Some very fine cream coloured oxen, of 60 ftone or more; but, in 
general, red and white, not Poitou. 

Isle of Fr ANCE.*~" iV<2^^ff.— Cows fell at 4 louis or ^ louis ; oxen, half fat, 
from 8 louis to ii louis. They come from Franche Compte. 

CHAMPAGNE.—M/^r^’z^//.— Monf. Le Blanc’s Swifs cows give 18 pints, of 
Paris (the Paris pint is an Englifh quart) of milk per diem, and hold their milk 
remarkably long. He gave 40 louis for a bull and a cow. 

Loraine. — Braban.—K fmall cow, 75 liv. 

Alsace. — Strajbourg. — A cow, 6 louis; an ox the fame. 

Ijjenbeim. — Cows improve as you approach Franche Compte. 

Befort. —Goofi oxen, red and cream coloured, to 25 louis a pair. 

^6’.— Here much fmaller; and they fay the fine ones I have feen are from the 
mountains on the frontiers of Swiflerland. 

Bourgogne. — Dijon to Nuys., — Small oxen in this country, and yoked by 

the horns. 

Autim to La Maifon de Bourgogne.— GooA oxen drawing by the horns. 

Auvergne. — Clermont. —Szit. given twice a day to cow^s that give milk. In 
the mountains the price of cows, 15® liv. to 200 liv.; a few, 3^^ iiv.. an ox, from 
200 liv. to 450 liv. 

l2:Ar. A pair of good oxen, 16 louis to 18 louis, which will draw 200oib. 

The Poitevins will buy only red cattle in Auvergne, having remarked that they 
fatten eafier.^ 

VivARAis. — Cojierons.—h. fmall cow, 4 louis. 

PROVENCE.—The cities of Aix, Marfeilles, and Toulon, are fed by oxen, 
cows, and flieep, from Auvergne, which come every week ; and a few from 

Piedmont. 

* Ba alfo Voyage D'^Auvs^g^h Mmf, Le Grand D* Juffy. 8vo. 1788, P. 273. 
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Tour d' Algues.'~~K pair of good oxen, i8 louis or 20 loujs. When they have 
done vi'orking, they are fattened with the flour of the lathyriis fativus, &c. 
made into pafte, and balls given freih every night and morning ; each ox, two or 
three balls, as large as a man’s fifl:, with hay. 

Obfervatlons . 

From the preceding notes it appears, that in Normandy, the Bas Poitou,. 
Limoufln, Quercy, and Guienne, the importance of cattle is pretty well un- 
derflood ; in fom.e diflridls very well ; and that in the pafturage part of Nor- 
mandy, the quantity is well proportioned to the richnefs of the country.. In 
all the reft of the kingdom, w'hich forms much the greater part of it, there is 
nothing that attracts notice. There would, in eighteen-twentieths, of it, be 
fcarcely any cattle at all, were it not for the practice of ploughing with them. 
There are fome practices noted, which merit the attention even of Englifh 
farmers. — The Limofln and Que.^cy methods of fattening, by means of acid 

food. It is remarkable, that I have found hogs to fatten much better v/ith 

their food become acid, than when ufed frefh.* But in England no experi- 
ments, to my knowledge, have been made, on applying the fame principle to 
oxen 5 it is, however, done in the Limoufln with great fuccefs. The fubjedt: 
is very curious, but the brevity neceflary to a traveller will not allow my pur- 

fuing it at prefent. 2. The pradtice in Flanders, and, in fome degree, in 

Quercy, &c. of keeping cows, oxen, and all forts of cattle, confined in flables 
the whole year through,^ — This I take to be one of the moft corredt and pro- 
bably one of the moft profitable methods that can be purfuedj flnee, by means 
of it, there is a conftant accumulation of dung throughout the year, and the 

food is made to go much farther. 3. Milking well fed cows thrice a day, as 

in Normandy. — Experiments fhould be made on the advantages of this pradtice, 
which will probably be found not inconfiderable^ it is never done, either m 
England nor in Lombardy. 

Except in the provinces I have named, the management of cattle in France is 
a blank. On an average of the kingdom, there is not, perhaps, a tenth of 
what there ought to beiiand of this any one muft be convinced, who refledls, 
that the courfes of crops throughout the kingdom are calculated for corn only 5 
generally bread corn j and that no attention whatever is paid to the equally im- 
portant objedl of fupporting great herds of cattle, for railing manure, by intro- 
ducing the culture of plants that make cattle the preparative for corn, inftread 
of thofe barren fallows which are a difgrace to the kingdom. This fyftem of 
interweaving the crops w^hich fupport the cattle, among thofe oT corn, is the. 

t 

* Annals of Agriculture^ vol. i. p. 340;. 
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pillar of Englifh hujfbandry; without which our agriculture would be as mi- 
ferable and as unproductive as that of France. The importance of grafs in fuch 
views, is little underftood in France; but in proportion as corn is the ultimate 
objedt, fhould be the attention that is paid to grafs. England, by the immenfe 
extent of her paftures, has a prodigious preparation always ready for corn, if it 
was demanded. He who has grafs can, at any time, have corn ; but he who 
has corn, cannot at any time have grafs, which demands one or two years ac- 
curate preparation. In proportion to your grafs, is the quantity and mafs of 
your improvements ; for few foils, not laid to grafs, are at their lail ftage of 
improvement. The contrary of all this takes place in France; and there is 
little appearance, from the complexion of thofe ideas which are at prefent 
fathionable there, that the kingdom will be materially improved in this respect : 
the prejudices in favour of fmall farms, and a minute divifion of property, and 
the attention paid to the pernicious rights of commonage, are mortal to fuch 
an improvement ; which never can be eifedled but by means of large farms, and 
an unlimitted power of enclofure. 

Horfes. 

This is an animal about which I have never been felicitous, nor ever paid 
much attention ; I was very early and pradlically convinced of the fuperiority 
of oxen for mod of the works of hufbandry ; I may, indeed, fay for all, ex- 
cept quick harrowing : and if oxen trot fix miles an hour with coaches, in 
Bengal, which is the faft, they are certainly applicable to the harrow, with 
proper training. To introduce the ufe of oxen in any country, is fo important 
an agricultural and political objedf, that the horfe v/ould be conhdered merely 
as adminiftering to luxury and war. The very few minutes I took, I fhali infert 
in the order they occurred. 

Limousin. — This province is reckoned to breed the bed light horfes that 
are in the kingdom ; and fome capital regiments of light horfe are alwayg- 
mounted from hence ; they are noted for their motion and hardinefs. Some 
miles to the right of St. George, is Pompadour, a royal demefne,, where the 
King has a haras (dud): there are all kinds of horfes, but ehiedy Arabian, 
Turkifh, and Englilh. Three years ago four Arabians were imported, which 
had been procured at the expence of 72,000 liv. (3149I.); and, owing to thele 
exertions, the breed of this province, which v/as almod fpoiled, has been mucli 
recovered. For covering a mare, no more is paid than 3 liv. which is for the 
groom, and a feed of oats for the horfe. They are free to fell their colts to 
w^hom they pleafe ; but if they come up to the King’s dandard of height, his 
officers have the preference-, on paying the fame price offered by others ; wffiich, 
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however, the owner may refufe, if he pleates, Thefe horfes are never faddled 
till fix years old, and never eat corn till they are five; the reafon given is, that 
they may not hurt their eyes. They pafture all day, but not at night, on account 
of the wolves, which abound fo in this country as to be a nuilance. Prices are 
very high; a horfe of fix years old, a little more than 4 feet 6 inches high, fells 
for yo louis ; and louis have oeen offered for a colt at one year old. The paf- 

tures are good, and proper for breeding horfes. 

.““Bean—ft raw they reckon excellent for horfes, but not that ^f peafe, 

which is too heating. 

jigen. Meet women going to this market, loaded with couch roots to fell for 

feeding horfes. The fame pradice obtains at Naples. 

Saintonge. — give chaff to their horfes, as they think it 

very bad for them. 

Isle OF France. — Dugny. — Monf. Crette de Palleuel has found cut chaff 
one of the mofl oeeonomical foods that can be given to horfes ; and his machine 
for cutting it is by far the mofl posverful one that I have any where feen. It is 
a mill turned by a horfe ; the cutting inflruments are two fmall cylinders, that 
revolve againfi; each ether, circular cutting hoops being on their furface, that 
lock into each other; thofe of one, plain, but of the other, toothed: jufi: above 
them is a large trough or tray, to hold a trufs of firaw, which weighs 12 lb. 
and the machine cuts it into chaff in three minutes, without putting the horfe 
out of his pace ; and in two minutes, by driving him quicker; a man attends to 
fpread the firaw equally in the tray, as it is fucked in by the revolving cylinders ; 
a boy driving the horfe. One of the machines common in England, for dref- 
fing corn, is at the fame time turned: the whole is in a building of eight yards 

fquare. 

Normandie. — IJigriy. — The rich herbages here are fed, not only with bul- 
locks and cows, but alfo with m.ares and foals. 

Carentan. — Colts, bred here, fell for very high prices, even to 100 louis, at 
three years old; but in general good ones from 25 to 30 iouis. 

Bretagne. — Rennes . — Good horfes fell at 150 liv. The author of the Con- 
Jiderations fur le Commerce de Bretagne, fays, p. 8y. that he has feen many mar- 
kets in the bifhcpricks of Rennes and Nantes, where the befi horfe was not 
worth 60 liv. 

Morlalx . — See in this vicinity, for feveral miles, fomefine bay mares with foals. 
Auvergnac.—\v\^oxcsx^a that Bretagne exports 24,000 horfes, from 12 to 25 
louis each ; and the country^ that chiefly produces them, is from Lamballe to the 
fea beyond Brefi. 

Ki^^KCV..'—Stra(bQurg . — A good farm horie, 12 louis. 
fo ScbeIefadt.-—Q\Qvtr: mown for foiling all the way. 
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The Norman horfes for draught, and the Limoufin for the iaddle, are eileemed 
the befl; in the kingdom. Great imports have been made of Englifh horfes for 
the coach and faddle. It is no objedl to leffen that import, for their own lands 
can be applied to much more profitable ufes than breeding of horfes. The 
ceconomifles were great enemies to the ufe of oxen, and warm advocates for that 
of horfes becomiing general ; one of the many grofs errors which that fanciful 
fedl were guilty of. 

Hogs, 

Gascoign.— jS/. Palais to AnJpan.'^Sco. miany fine white, and black and 
white hogs ; they are fed much on acorns, but are fattened throughout this 
country on maiz ground to flour, «nd boiled with water to a pafte, and given 
frefh, m.ilk-warm, every day. Some on beans. They are turned a year old 
w'hen put up to fatten •, rife to the weight of two or three quintals. Thefe are the 
hogs that furnifh Bayonne with the hams and bacon, which are fo famous all 
over Europe. The hams fell at 2of, the pound. 

I have refer ved this minute, from fome others of little confequence, for the 
opportunity of remarking, that, in England, the old cuftom of feeding hogs 
with warm food, is totally difeontinued 3 but it well deferves experiment, whe- 
ther it would not anfh^er in fattening, and alfo in the nourifhment of lows and 
pigs. Such experiments are difficult to make fatisfadlorily, but yet they ought 
to be made by fome perfons that are able* Warm food in winter, regularly 
given, I fhould fuppofe, mufl: be more fattening than that which is cold, and, 
in bad weather, half frozen. 
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CHAP. xiir. 

/ 

Of the Culture of ‘various 'Plants in France. 

I N the courfe of my inquiries into the French agriculture, I made fome mi- 
nutes on various articles, that do not merit a feparate chapter affigned to 
each ; I (hall therefore introduce them to the reader alphabetically. It may be 
of ufe to future travellers to know what articles arc cultivated in that kingdom, , 
that they may give to each fuch an attention as may fuit their purpofe. 

Almonds* 

Proven CE—^ w. — More fubjedt to accidents than olives : fometimes three, 
four, and five bad crops to one good. Olives flower in June, but almonds in 
February, and confcquently fubjedl to frofts. The produce of a good tree is 
commonly 3 liv. 

Pour d'Aigues. — Do not yield a good crop oftener than once in ten years. 
Price, 36 to 40 liv. the [quintal : four and a half quintals in the (hell yield one 
clean : the price has been 70 liv. Price of the piftachio almond, 6 liv. the 1 51b. 
in the (hell. Some few fine alrnond trees will give a quintal in the (hell. They 
are a mofl; hazardous culture, by reafon of the fog that makes them drop j the 
worm that eats ; and the frofl: that nips. 

Beans. ^ 

SoissoNois, — Coucy. — In the rich lands cultivated, in the courfe of, i, beans ; 

2, wheat, remark now (October 31) fome beautiful curled and luxuriant pieces 
of wheat, which, from the beans among it, appear to have been fown after 
this crop. 

Artois. — Lillers to Bethune. — Many beans through all Artois, in drills at 
12 or 14 inches, very fine and very clean ; the culture is as common and as good 
as in Kent, and they have a much richer foil. Vv^heat is fown after niuftard, 
flax, and beans j and is better after beans than after either of the other two 
crops. 

Alsace. — Wiltenheim to Strajbourg. — Many pieces 3 good and very clean. 
Produce, fix facks (of iSolb. of wheat) per arpentof 24,000 feet (zSbulhels per 
Engliih acre). 

Schelejfadt. — Produce, fix to eight facks, at 7 to 12 liv. (7 at 9 liv. is 4I. 7s. 
pet Englifli acre). 


The 
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The culture of beans is by no means fo common in France as it ought to be; 
they are a very neceiTary affiftance on deep rich foils in the great work of baniih- 
ing fallows; they prepare on fuch foils better than any other crop for wheat, 
and are of capital ufe in fupporting and fattening cattle and hogs. 

Broom, 

Bretagne. — Rennes . — The land left to it in the common courfe of crops. 
It is cut for faggots ; fold to the bakers, &c. 

Morlaix . — Cultivated through all this country, in a very extraordinary fyidem ; 
it is introduced in a regular courfe of crops, and left three or four years on the 
land ; at which growth cut for faggots, and forms the principal fuel of the coun- 
try. It is a vaft growth, much fuperior to any thing I ever faw ; fix or feven 
feet high, and very ftout; on regular lands, with intervals of two or three feet. 
Price fbmetimes of a cord of wood, ^oliv. Does this apologize for fuch a 

fyPem ? 

^^^.—The broom feed is fown among oats, as clover is in other places, and 
left four years, during all which time it is fed. The faggots of a good journal 
will fell for 400 liv. (14I. per Englifh acre). The faggots weigh 151b. and fell 
fifty for 9 liv. to 1 2 liv. being a three-horfe load. It is only within the reach of 
Brefi market that it is worth 400 liv. — elfewhere only 300 liv. the beft. Four 
years broom improves land fo much, that they can take three crops of corn 
after it. 

Bourgogne. — Ltizy, — When I left Bretagne, I never expeded again to find 
broom an article of culture ; but the rye-lands of all this country, and there is 
nothing but rye in it, are left, when exhaufled by corn, to cover themfelves 
wdth broom, during five years ; and they confider it as the principal fupport of 

their cattle. 

^0 Bourbonlancy and BoURBONNois.—iiL!?z^//;?r.— Much broom through all 
this difiridl of rye-land. 

Carrots and Parfmps. 

Flanders. — Camhray . — See fome fine carrots taken up, which, on inquiry, 
I find are_fi)r cows. They fow 4 lb. of feed per arpent ; hoe them thrice: I 
gueffed the crop about four bulhels per fquare rod. An arpent fells, for cattle, 
at 180 liv. the purchafer taking up (5I.5S. per Englifh acre). After them they 
dung lightly, and fow wheat. 

Crehies to Lille.-^-ThQ culture here is fingular ; they fow the feed at the 
fame time, and on the fame land, as fiax, about Eafter ; that crop is pulled in 
July, the carrots then grow well, and the produce more profitable than any other 
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application of the flax ftubble. They yield, I guefs, from 60 to 80 bufliels, and 
feme more, per Englifli acre ; but what I faw were much too thick. 

Argentan to Bailkul . — Carrots taken up, and guarded, by building in the 
neatefl: and mofl: eifed:ual way, againfl. the frofl: ; they are topped, laid in round 
heaps, and packed clofe, with their heads outwards and being covered with 
draw, in the form of a pyramid, a trench is digged around, and the earth piled 
neatly over the draw, to keep out the frofl. In this manner they are found 
perfedtly fecure. 

Artois. — Afs to Aras . — A fprinklingof carrots, but none good. 

Bretagne. — Ponton to Morlaix . — Many parfnips cultivated about a league 
to the left j they are fown alone and hoed. They are given to horfes, and are 
reckoned fo valuable, that a journal is worth more than one of wheat. iXearer 
to Morlaix, the road pafTes a few fmall pieces. They are on beds, 5 or 6 yard^ 
broad, wdth trenches digged between, and on the edges of thofe trenches a row 
of cabbages. 

Morlaix . — About this place, and in general through the bifhoprick of St. Pol 
de Leon, the culture of parfnips is of very great confequence to the people. 
Almod: half the country fubfids on them in winter, boiled in foup, &c. and 
their horfes are generally fed with them. A horfe load, of about 300 lb. fells 
commonly at 3 liv. j in fcarce years, at4 liv. ; and fuch a load is good food for 
a horfe fifteen days. At 60 lb. to the bufhel, this is 5 bufhels, and 2s. yj-d. for 
that, is 6J-d. per bufhel of that weight. I made many inquiries how many loads 
on a journal, but no fiich thing as information tolerably to be depended on ; I 
mufl therefore guefs the prefent crop, by the examination I made of many, to 
amiount to about 300 bufhels, or 350 per Englifh acre. The common aflertion, 
therefore, that a journal of parfnips is worth two of w'heat, feems to be well 
founded. The ground is all digged a full fpit deep for them ; they are kept 
clean by hand-w^eeding very accurately, but are left, for want of hoeing, be- 
yond all comparifon, too thick. Tiiey are reckoned the beft of all foods for 
a horfe, and much exceeding oats ; bullocks fatten quicker and better on them 
than on any other food; in fliort, they are, for all forts of flock, the mofl va- 
luable produce found on a farm. The foil is a rich deep friable fandy loam. 

Landernau to Brefi .^ — The culture of parfnips here declines much, but I faw 
a few pieces ; one was weeding by five men, crawling on their knees. Fatten 
many horfes, by feeding them with cabbages and parfnips boiled together, and 
mixed with buckwheat-flour, and given warm. They have a great pride here 
in having fat horfes. Many other diflrias in France, befides Bretagne, poffefs 
the ngnt foil for parfnips ; and many more, befides Flanders, that for carrots; 
out they are no wdaere eife articles of common culture. Parfnips are not cul- 
tivated in England ; but carrots are in S.ufFoik, with great fuccefs, and all the 
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horfes in the maritime corner of that county fed with them. I have, in the 
Annals of Agricidtiirey given many details of their culture and ufes. Carrots 
fucceed well on all dry foils that are fix inches deep 5 but, for large crops, the 
land fhould be a foot deep, rich and dry. The extent of fuch in France is very 
great, but this general profitable ufe not made of them. 

/ 

Cabbages* 

Flanders. — Orchies to. Lille* — The kale, called here choux de Vache^ is com- 
mon through this country; it never cabbages, but yields a large produce of 
loofe reddifb leaves, which the farmers give to their cows. The feed is fown 
in April, and they are tranfplanted in June or July, on to well-dunged land, 
in rows, generally two feet by one foot : I faw fome fields of them, in which 
they were planted at greater difiances. They are kept clean, by hoeing. They 
are reckoned excellent food for cows ; and the butter made from them is good, 
but not equal to that from carrots. 

Normandie. — Granville to Avranches*’--\vi the gardens of the cottages, 
many cabbage trees five and fix feet high. 

Bretagne. — St. Brieiix. — Many fown hereon good land, on wheat ftubbles, 
for felling plants to all the gardens of the country, and to a difiance, I do 
not fee more than to the amount of a journal in one piece; which, in Septem- 
ber, I muft have done, had they pofiTefied any cabbage culture, as reprefen ted 
to me, worth attention. They firfi clean, and then plough the wheat fiubbles, 
and chop and break the furface of the three-feet ridges fine, and then fow. The 
plants are now (Septem.ber 7) about an inch high, and fome only coming up. 

Morlaix. — They have fome crops that are much more produdlive than their 
turnips, but planted greatly too thick : they are given to cows and oxen. 

An ] o\ 5 '-^Migniame. — The chou d' Anjou, of which the Marquis de Turbilly 
IjDeaks, is not to be found at prefen t in this country; they prefer the chou de 
Poitou, which is a fort of kale, and produces larger crops of leaves than the 
chou dl Anjou* Monf. Livonniers gave me fome feeds, but, by mifiake, they 
proved a bad fort of rave, and not comparable to our turnips, as I found, by' 
fowing them at Bradfield. 

Al sace. — Saverne to TFiltenhewi.—lslcLny cabbages, but full of weeds. 

Strajbourg. — Crops to a great weight, but only for four-crout. 

Schelefat. — The quantity increafes between Benfeldt and Schelefiat. Their 
culture is, to fow the feed on a bed in March, covered with mats, like tobacco, 
and tranfplant in June, 2000 to 3000 plants on anarpent; they make a hole 
with a fpade, which they fill with water, and then plant : they never horfe-hoe, 
yet the dlftance would admit it well. They are in fizc 10 lb. or 12 lb. and fome 
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20 lb.; the hearts are for four-crout, bat the leaves for cows. An arpemtis 
worth 303 liv. (20I. 15s. lod, per Englifh acre) ; but carriage to a town is to 
be deducfled. 

The culture of cabbages, for cattle, is one of the moft important objeds in 
Englifh agriculture ; without which, large flocks of cattle or flieep are not to 
be kept on foils improper for turnips. They are, in every refpecl but one, 
preferable to that root ; the only inferiority is, that of cabbages demanding 
dung on all foils, whereas good land will yield turnips without manuring. 
Great attention ought to be paid to the full introduction of these two crops, 
without which we may venture to predict, that the agriculture of France will 
continue poor and unproductive, for want of its due flock of cattle and fheep. 

Clover, 

Isle of France. — Liancourf. — Never cultivate it for its place in a rotation, 
but merely for forage, like lucerne; have a barbarous cuflom of lowing it without 
tillage on wheat flubbles, and it lafls fo fometimes two years. 

Art ois.'^RecouJl'e. — Monf. Drinkbierre, a very intelligent farmer here, af- 
fured me, that clover exhaufled and fpoiled the land, and that wheat after it was 
never fo good as after a fallow; but as the clover is fown with a fecond, and 
even a third corn crop, no wonder therefore that it fouls land. 

I could add many other notes on this subjeCl, but will be content to mention, 
in general, that the introduction of clover, wherever I have met with it, has 
been commonly effeCled in fuch a manner that very little benefit is to be ex- 
pected from it. All good farmers in England know, from long experience, that 
the common red clover is no friend to clean farming, if fown v./lth a fecond or 
third crop of corn. In the courfe, i, turnips or cabbages; 2, barley or oats ; 
3, clover ; 4, wheat : the land is kept in garden order. But if after that fourth 
crop, the farmer goes on and fows, 5, barley or oats; 6, clover ; 7, wheat, the 
land will be both foul and exhaufled. In a word, clover is beneficial to the 
really good and clean farmer only to the extent of his turnips, cabbages, and fal- 
low; and never ought to be fown but on land previoufiy cleaned by thofe hoeing 
crops, or by fallow. As to fallow, no Frenchman ever makes it but for wheat, 
confequently the culture of clover is excluded. I have often feen it fown in 
this courfe; i, fallow; 2, wheat; 3, barley; 4, oats ; 5, clover; 6, clover; 
7, wheat ; 8, oats ; and the land inevitably full of weeds. I may venture to af- 
fert, that clover thus introduced, or even in courfes lefs reprehenfible, but not 
correCi, will do more mifchief than good, and that a country is better cultivated 
without than with it. ' Hence,ttherefore, let the men, emulous of the charadler 
of good farmers, confider it as ■ effential to good hufbandry to have no more 
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clover tlian they have turnips and cabbages, or Tome other crop that anfwers the 
fame end 5 and never to to^v it but with the firft crop of corn ; by thefe means 
their land wdll be clean, and they will reap the benefits of the culture without 
the common evils. 

I have read in fome authors, an account of great German farmers having fuch 
immenfe quantities of clover, as are fufiicient to prove the utter impcflibiliry of 
a due preparation : thefe quantities are made a matter of boaft. We know^ 
however, in England, in what manner to appreciate fuch extents of clover. 


Chefnuts^ 

Berry.— A fi^r<^'/^£’.—Firfi: meet with them on entering La Marche. 

Boifmande . — They are fpread over all the country ; the fruit are fold, according 
to the year, from 5X to lof. and i^f, the boifeau, which meafure will feed a 
man three days : they rub off the Ikin ; boil them in water with fome fait ; 
fqueeze them into a kind of pafte, which they dry by the fire ; they commend 
this food as pleafant and wholefome. The fmall ones are given to pigs, but will 
not fatten them fo well as acorns, the bacon being foft 5 when fattened with 
acorns, they are finifhed with a little corn. A chefnut tree gives two boifeau 
each of fruit on an average ; a good one, five or fix. The timber is excellent for 
building 5 I meafured the area fpread by many of them, and found it 25 feet every 
way. Each tree, therefore, occupies 625 feet, and an acre fully planted would 
contain 70 ; at tw^o boifeau each it is 140, which; at 10/. is 2I. i8s. 4d. and as 
one of thefe meafures will feed a man three days, an acre would fupport a man 
four hundred and twenty days, or fourteen months. It muft, however, be ob- 
vious, that land cannot be fo exadly filled, and that an acre of land would not 
probably, in common, do for half that number. 

ha Villeaubrun. — They eat many chefnuts, but do not live upon them, eat- 
ing fome bread alfo ; in which mode of confuming a boifeau, it will lad; a man 
five or fix days. Price as above. 

Limousin.- — Limoges. — YncQjf. to the boifeau. This food, though 

general in the country, would not be fnfficient alone 5 the poor eat therefore 
fome rye bread. The comfort of them to families is very great, for there is no 
limit in the confumption, as of every thing elfe : the children eat them all day 
long ; and in featons when there are no chefnuts there is often great diftrefs 
among the poor — The exacl tranfeript of potatoes in Ireland. Tfie method of 
cocking chefnuts here, is to take oif the outward ildn, and to put a large quan- 
tity into a boiler, with a handful of fait, and very little water, to yield fleam j they 
cover it as clofeiv as poiiible, to.keep in the fleam : if much water is added, they 
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lofe their flavour and nourifhing quality. An arpent under chefnuts does not 
yield a produdt equal to a good arpent of corn, but more than a bad one. 

To Magnac. -^Thty fpread over all the arable fields, 

Quercy. — Brive to Ditto; but after Noailles there are no more. 

Payrac. — Boil them for their food, as above defcribed. 

Languedoc. — Gauge, — Many in the mountains ; and exceedingly fine chef- 
nut underwood. 

Poitou. — Yields a good crop, to the amount even of loliv. fora, 
good tree’s produce. The poor people live on them. A meafure of 451b. has 
been ibid this year at ^f. 

Bretagne.— — -O n entering this province, thefe trees immediately 
occur, for there arc none on the Normandy fide of the river, that parts the two 
provinces. 

Maine.— Fleche to Le Many chefnuts, the produce chiefly fold 

to towns ; the poor people here not living on them with any regularity ; three 
bufliels (each holding 30 lb of wheat) area good crop for one tree, and fell at 
40/r the bufhei ; this is more than a mean produce, but not an extraordinary 
one. The number here is very great ; and trees, but of a few years growth, arc 
well loaded. 

VivARAis. — Pradelles to Thuytz. — Immenfe quantities of thefe trees on the 
mountains; it is the greatefl; chefnut region I have feen in France. The poor 
people live on them boiled; and they fell, by meafure, at the price of rye. 

The hulbandry of fpreading chefnuts over arable lands mufl: unqueftionably 
be very bad; the corn rnufl: fulfer greatly, and the plough be much impeded. 
It is as eafy to have thefe trees upon grafs land, where they would be compara- 
lively harmlefs: but the fad; is here, as is fo general in France, that they have 
no paflures which the plough does not occupy by turns ; all, except rich mea- 
dows, being arable. The fruit is fo great a refource for the poor, that planting 
thefe trees upon lands not capable of tillage by the plough, is a very confiderable 
improvement : the mountains of the Vivarais thus are made produdive in the 
befl; m.ethod perhaps that they admit. 

Chicory, 

Isle of Fr ance.— ? vIonf. Crette de Paleuel, 1787, had this plant 
recommended to him by the Royal Society of Paris ; in confequence of which, 
he has made feverai very fuccefsful experiments on it. He has had it two years 
under cultivation. The feed is fovvn in March, 12 lb. per arpent (100 perches 
at 18 feet) on one ploughing, and is harrowed in. It rifes fo thick, as to cover 
the whole ground, and is mowm the fame year once ; Monf. Crette has cut one 
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piece twice the firft year. The following winter he dunged it, at the rate of 
eight loads, of three horfes, per arpent. The year after, fome was cut three 
times, and fome four; and Monf. Crette remarks, that the oftener the better, 
becaufe more herbaceous and the ftalks not fo hard. He v/eighed the crop 


upon one piece, and found the weight, green, 

Of the firft cutting, _ _ - 

fecond, - - - " 1 8,00a 

third, - - - - 3,000 

Per arpent, - - 76,000 


By making fome of it into hay, he found that it loft three-fourths of its weignt 
in drying, confequently the arpent gave 19,000 lb. of hay, or lotons per Englifti 
acre. It is fo fucculent and herbaceous a plant, as to dry with difiiculty, if the 
weather be not very fine; but the hay, he thinks, is equal to that of clover, 
though inferior to meadow hay. He has ufed much in foiling, and with great 
fuccefs, for horfes, cows, young cattle, and calves; finds it to be eaten greedily 
by all, and to give very good cream and butter. Monf. Crette s fine dairy of 
cows being in their ftalls, he ordered them to be fed with it in my prefence; 
and they ate all that was given, with great avidity. When in hay, it is moft 
preferred by fheep ; cows do not, in that ftate, eat the ftalks fo well as ftieep. 
A circumftance which he confiders as valuable, is its not being hurt by drought 
fo much as moft other plants ; and he informs me, but not on his own experi- 
ence, that it will laft good ten years. 

I viewed one of his crops, of feven or eight arpents, fown laft fpring, and 
which has been mown once; I found it truly beautiful. He fowed com- 
mon clover and fainfoin am.ong it, and altogether it afforded a very fine fleece 
of herbage, about eight or nine inches high (Odober 28) wnich he intends 
feeding this autumn with his fheep. He is of opinion that the fainfoin will 
be quite fuffocated, and that the chicory will get the better of the clover. 

Provence. — Vauclufe to Organ . — In a very fine watered meadow, one-third 

of the herbage is this plant. 

I liked the appearance of this plant fo well in France, and was fb perfectly 
fatisfied with what 1 law of it, cultivated by Monf. Crette de Paleuel, and grow- 
ing fpontaneoufly in the meadows, that I brought feed of it to England; and 
have cultivated it largely at Bradfield, with fuch fuccefs, that I think it one of 
the heft prefents France ever made to this kingdom. I fow it with corn like 
clover ; but it pays well for occupying the land entirely. It will prove, without 
doubt, a very valuable plant for laying land permanently to grafs ; and alio for 
introducing, in courfes of crops, when the land wants reft for three, four, or 
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five years. I am much miftaken if we do not in a few years make a much 
greater progrefs in the culture of this plant than the French themfelves, from 
whom we borrowed it, will do. 

Sheep are faid to be very fond of it^, a fad I have fufficiently proved in Suf- 
folk. From a pafTage in an Italian author, who fpeaks of fowing the wild chi- 
cory, I am in doubt whether the French have the honour of being really the firfl 
introducers of this plantf. 

Colefeed. 

Flanders. — Cambray.—^ldst^x this town, I met firfl with the culture of 
colefeed: they call it go^d. Sow the feed thick on a feed -bed, for tanfplant- 
ing ; fetting it out on an oat ftubble, after one ploughing. This is fo great and 
ftriking an improvement of our culture of the fame plant, that it merits the 
utmofl; attention ; for faving a whole year is an objed of the firft confequence. 
The tranfplanting is not performed till Odober, and lads all November, if no 
froft ; and at fuch a feafon there is no danger of the plants not fucceeding: earlier 
would however fiirely be better, to enable them to be dronger rooted, to with- 
dand the fpring frofts, which often dedroy them ; but the objed is not to give 
their attention to this bufinefs till every thing that concerns wheat fowing is 
over. The plants are large, and two feet long ; a man makes the holes with a 
large dibble, like the potatoe one ufed on the Edcx fide of London, and men 
and women fix the plants, at iS inches by 10 inches ; fome at a foot fquare, for 
which they are paid 9 liv. per manco of land. The culture is fo common all the 
way to Valenciennes, that there are pieces of two, three, and four acres of feed- 
bed, now cleared, or clearing, for planting. The crop is reckoned very uncer- 
tain 5 fometimes it pays nothing, but in a good year up to 300 liv. the arpent 
(100 perches of 24 feet) or 81 . 15s. the Englifii acre. They make the crop in 
July, and, by manuring the land, get good wheat. 

Valenciennes to Orchies » — This is a more valuable crop than wheat, if it fuc- 
ceeds j but it is very uncertain. All tranfplanted. 

L///?.— The number of mills, near Lille, for beating colefeed, is furprifing, 
and proves the immenfe quantity of this plant that is cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood. I counted fixty at no great didancefrom each other. 

BailkuL — The quantity cultivated through this country immenfe j all tranf- 
planted ; it occurs once in a courfe of fix or feven years. Price of the cakes, 
each ; they are the fame fize as ours in England. 

* Phytographle Oeconomlque de la Loralne.yVz.x 1780. 8vo. P.57. 

f Rcnconi Dixhnarto D’ Agricoltur a o f,a La Coltivazism ltallana% Tom. ii‘. P. 148. 
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Artois.^ — Sf. Omers.’^Gres.t ftacks of colefeed ftraw all over the country 
(Auguft 7th) bound in bundles, and therefore applied to ufe. 

I Ihould remark, in general, that I never met w^ith colefeed cultivated in 
any part of the kingdom merely for fheep-feed ; yet it is an object, fo applied, 
of great confequence, and would be particularly ufeful in France, where the 
operofe cultures of turnips and cabbages will be long eftablifhing themfelves. 
With this view colefeed fhould be thus introduced : 

1. Winter tares, fown the begnining of September on a wheat 

ftubble; mown for foiling: then the land ploughed and 
colefeed harrowed in, 

2. Barley, or oats. 

3. Clover. 

4. Wheat. 

Fuller* s Fhijile^ 

Isle of France. — Liancourf. — Very profitable: has been known to amount 
to 300 liv. or 400 liv, the arpcnt (about acre), 

Furz. 

Gascoign — S/. Palais to Anspan. — A pradlice in these mountainous waftes, 
which deferves attention, is their cutting furz when in blofibm, and chopping 
them mixed with flraw for horfes, &c. 5 and they find that no food is more 
hearty or nourifhing. 

Normandie. — Vologne to Cherbourg. — Throughout this country afcattering 
of furz fown as a crop, with wheat or barley, as clover is ufually fown : the third 
year they cut it to bruife for horfes ; and every year afterwards : and it yields 
thus a produce of 40 liv. the verge, of 96 Englifh perch. 

Bretagne. — Sr. Pol Leon. — Through ail this bifhopric the horfes are fed 
with it bruifed, and it is well known to be a mod; nourifhing food. 

The practice here minuted is not abfolutely unknown in England ^ there are 
many traces of it in Wales, and fome other parts of the kingdom. I have been 
aflured that an acre, well and evenly feeded, and mown for horfes every year, has 
yielded an annual produce, worth, on a moderate eftimate, lol. but I never tried 
it, which was a great negieCt, in Hertfordfliire, for I had there land that was 
proper for it. 
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Culture of Hemp and Flax. 

P I c A R D I E . ^Montreull to Picquigny.-^^mdXX patches of flax all the way. At 
Picquigny, a good deal of laiad ploughing for hemp, to be fown in a week 
(May 22). 

QuERcy—The hemp, in much of this province, is fown every year on the 
fame fpots^ and very often highly manured. This appears to be an erroneous 
fyflem, wherever the lands in general are good enough to yield it. 

Cauffade. — Vafl: quantities near this place, now (June 12,) two or three feet 
high. 

Languedoc.— Flax now (Augufl: 10) grafling. 

Bagnere de Bigore to Never water their flax, only grafs it. I faw 

much with the grafs grown through it; if the land or weather be tolerably wet, 
three weeks are fuflicient. 

Guienne. — Fort de Leyrac. — This noble vale of the Garonne, which is one 
of the richefl: diftrids of France, is alfo one of the moft produdive in hemp 
that is to be found in the kingdom. 

Agen. — Hemp yields 10 quintals per carteree, at 4oliv, the quintal, poid de 
table (17I. los.), which carteree is fown with 217 lb, of wheat. This is proba- 
bly about li Englifli acre. 

Aguillon. — The hemp is every where watering in the Garonne : they do not 
leave it in more than three or four days. 

Fonneins. — The whole country, from Aguillon to this place, is all under 
either hemp or wheat, with exception of fome maiz ; and its numerous popula- 
tion feems now employed on hemp. 

La Morte Landron. — It yields 10 to 12 quintals, at liv. to 45 liv. th« 
quintal. 

SoissoNois. — Coucy. — Hemp cultivated in the rich vales, in the courfe,— 
I, hemp; 2, wheat. It yields 500 bottes, at 25 liv. the hundred, reckoned on 
the foot before watering. 

St. Amand. — The carteree of land, of 100 verge of 19 feet (36,100 feet), un- 
der flax, has this year a very good crop, on account of the rainy weather ; it has 
been fold at 1200 liv. or very near the fee Ample of the land (55I. ns. 3d. per 
Englifli acre). This amazing value of flax made me defirous of knowing if it 
depended on foil, or on management. Sir Richard Wefton, in the lafl century, 
who has been copied by many fcores of writers flnee, fpeaks of poor fandy land 
as being the befl: for that flax of which the fine Bruffels lace is made; confe- 
quently this is made from land abundantly different from what produces the Va- 
lenciennes laces, if that aflertion were ever true. The foil at St. Amand is a 
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A deep moift friable loamy clay, of vaft fertility, and fituated in a diftrid: where 
the greateft poffible ufe is made of manures ; it therefore abounds very much 
with vegetable mould. Flax is fown on the fame land, once in twelve to fif- 
teen years ; but in Auftrian Flanders, once in feven or eight years. Advancing, 
and repeating my inquiries, I was afiured that fiax had been raifed to the amount 
of 2000 liv. the carteree (921. 1 5s. 6d. per Englifii acre). The land is nearly 
the fame as above deferibed, and lets, when rented, at 36 liv. the carteree 
(il. 13s. 3d. per Englilh acre). They fow 2 raziereoi feed, each holding 50 lb. 
of wheat per carteree; and a middling crop of good flax is from 3^ to 4 feet 
high, and extremely thick. They water it in ditches, ten, twelve, and four- 
teen days, according to the feafon ; the hotter the weather, the fooner it is in a 
proper ftate of putrefadlion. After watering, they always grafs it in the com- 
mon method. 

Going on, and gleaning frefli information, I learned that 1200 liv. maybe 
efteemed a great produce per carteree ; the land all round, good and bad, of 
a whole farm letting at 30 liv. and felling at 1200 liv. Nothing can fliew more 
attention than their cultivation ; befides weeding it with the greateft care, while 
young, they place poles, or forked flakes, amongft it, when at a proper height, 
in order to prevent its being beaten to the ground by rain, from its own length 
and weight ; without this precaution it would be flat down, even to rotting. 

Orchies.^A carteree of flax, of 40,000 feet, rifes to the value of 1500 liv. 
and even more (63I. i8s. qd. per Englilh acre). They fow fuch as is intended 
for fine thread, as foon as the frofts are over, which is in March ; but fuch as 
is for coarfer works, fo late as May. Never feed their own flax, always ufing 
that of Riga. They prefer for it, an oat-ftubble that followed clover; and 
they manure for it in the winter preceding the fowing. Wheat is, in general, 
better after flax than after hemp. 

X/7/d-.— Flax, in common, is worth 90 liv. the centier, or 360 liv. the carteree 
(15I. 6s. 3d. perEnglifli acre) : this is excluding uncommon crops. 

Ar Tois.“~L///(?rj’.-“Flax all through the country, and exceedingly' fine. 

Sow wheat after it. 

Setbune . — An arpent of good flax worth more than one of wheat ; yet good 

wheat is worth 2CO liv. ' 

Flax fometimes worth ^00 liv. the journal (25I. 17s. iid. per Eng- 

lifli acre). Hemp does not equal it. They do .not water fiax here, only fpread 

it on grafs or ftubbles. 

Normandie.— Flax not watered, but fpread on ftubble. 

Bretagni:* — T hroughout this province, they every where cultivate flax, 
in patches, by every family, for domcftic employment. 

K2 
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Ancenis,—ThQ culture of flax is generally, throughout the kingdom, as well 
as in the greateft part of Europe, that of a fpring crop ; but here it is fown in 
autumn. They are now working the wheat-ftubbles on one ploughing, very 
fine, with a flout bident-hoe, and fowing them : fome is up. It is pulled in 
Auguff, and wheat Town after if. 

Anjou. — Migniame.—Thty have winter-fown flax all over the country. The 
value of the crop exceeds that of wheat. They do not water, only grafs it; yet 
admit that watering makes it whiter and finer. 

Tz/r^/7/F.— Hemp is fov/n in patches every where through the country ; fells 
at S/i the pound, raw; fpun, at abyiand ayjf ; bleached, at joyf to The 

crop is 30 to 40 weights, each 151b. or 16 lb. per journal, or about 210 liv. 

Mai NE.~G z/^cf/^;zy. —Through all this country there is much hemp fown 
every year, on the fame fpot ; fpun ; and made, by domeflic fabrics, into cloth, 
for home ufes. Spinning is 10 f, the pound; and it is an uncommon fpinner that 
can do a pound in a day ; in common but half a pound. 

Loraine. — Luneville.'^HQm^ is cultivated every where in the province, on 
rich fpots ; hence there is much of it ; and fome villages have been known to 
make a thoufand crowms in a year of their thread and linen. If it is wifhed 
that the hemp be very fine, they do not water, but only fpread it on the grafs y 
but, in genera], water it. Ufe their own feed, and furnifh much to their 
neighbours ; but have that of flax from Flanders. Sow beans among flax,, for 
fupporting it ; others do this with fmall boughs of trees. Some alfo fow car- 
rots among their flax; which pradice, I fuppofe, they borrowed from Flanders. 
Hemp is always dunged, and always fown on the fame fpots, which fell at the 
fame price as gardens ; a common and execrable pradice in France. A journal 
gives, on good land, 951b. and 103 lb. of toup', price lafl: year, ready ifor fpin- 
ning, i 6 f. the lb.; the toup 11 f. now higher: alfo 2 razeau of leed (each 
iSolb. of wheat). The journal equals 65 Englifh perches. 

Alsace. — Strafoourg , — Produd 3 quintals, at 2,7 liv^ the quintal, the arpent 
(5I. I2S. per Englifh acre). 

Schelejiat , — Produce 2 quintals, ready for fpinning, at 36 liv. to 48 liv. the 
quintal (5L i6s. 3d. per Englifh acre). Water it for cordage, but not for linen y 
grafs it only, as whiter. 

Auvergne. — Clermont » — In the mountains ; price of hemp, ready to fpin, 
15/ to 18/ the Ih.,- fpun, 24/” fine, 30 f. 

Izotr . — Produce of hemp, per cartona, ijolb. rough, at the lb. which 
is 115!^. ready for fpinning; but bad hemp lofes more. The feteree is 8 car- 
toni, of 150 toifes, or 43,200 feet. Hemp grounds fell equally with gardens 
(ill. ijs. 6d.per Englifh acre).. 
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Briude . — Hemp yields a quintal, raw, per cartona ; female is worth 40 liv.. 
the quintal, male, 30 liv. ; alfo 8 coups of feed, at 6_/C Average produce 35 liv. 
or 361iv. in all. 

Dauphine.— Chinefe hemp fucceeds well with Monf. Faujas de 
St. Fond, and perfedls its feed, which it rarely does in the King’s garden, at 
Paris. He thinks it an error to fow it, like other hemp, in the fpring ; for he 
is of opinion, that it would feed even in England, if fov/n in autumn. He has 
found, by experiment, that it is excellent for length and ifrength, if Ibwn thick 
enough to prevent its fpreading laterally, and to make it rife without branching. 

Provence.— — Price of hemp: Riga, hrft quality, 36 liv. the 
quintal ditto, fecond quality, 33 liv. Ancona, firft quality, 33 liv. ; ditto, fe- 
cond quality, 30 liv. to 31 liv. Piedmont, 3 group, 26 liv.^ 4 group, 28 liv. 

From thefe notes it appears, that hemp or flax is cultivated in fmail quanti- 
ties, through every part of France : generally for the ufes of domeftic manu- 
fadlu res among the lower clafles. A very interefting political quedion arifes on 
thofe dilfufed fabrics, and on which I lhall olFer a few obfervations under the 
chapter of manufadtures.. 


Madder* 

Alsace. — Srajbourg F ertenkeim . — Much of this plant is cultivated in various 
parts of Alface, where the foil is very deep and rich, efpecially on that which 
they call limoneufei from its having been depolited by the river. They dig the 
land for it three feet deep, and manure highly : the rows are fix to nine inches 
and they hoe it clean thrice a flimmer. The produce of an arpent, of 
24,000 feet, is 40 quintals green, before drying, and the mean price 6 liv. the 
quintal (16L 12s. 6d. per Englifh acre). Such is the account I received at 
Stralbourg ; but I know enough of this plant, by experience, to conclude, that 

fuch a produce is abfolutely inadequate to the expences of the culture, and there- 
fore the crop is probably larger than here dated ; not that the low rate of labour 

diould be forgotten. . 

Dauphine.— Planted here in beds, ; but it is very poor, and 

apparently in a foil not rich enough. 

Fo Orange.^yiwzh. ditto ; all on flat beds, with trenches between, but weedy 
and ill cultivated. The price is 27 liv. the quintal, dry. Some jud planted, 
and the trenches very diallow : dig at three years old. Price 24 liv. the quintal, 

dried in the fun. The roots are fmall and poor. 

Avignon.— VnzQ 24 liv. to, 30 liv. but there is no profit if it be under 50 liv. 

It is three years in the land. Sow wheat after it ; but if it were not well dunged 
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the crop is poor. A good deal on flat beds, 8 feet wide, with trenches between, 
two broad and two deep, which are digged gradually for fpreading on it. 

Lille. — An eymena in three years gives 5 quintals, at 20 liv. to 24 liv. the 
quintal, but a few years ago was 50 liv. to 70 liv. The cxpences are very high, 
120 liv. At 4I. a cwt. which equals a French quintal, madder paid a proper profit 
for inducing many Englifli cultivators to enter largely into it j but falling to 
40s. and 50s. per cwt. fome were ruined, and the reft immediately withdrew 
from it. But in France we find they carry on the culture ; it is however weakly 
and poorly done | with fo little vigour, that common crops, well managed, 
would pay much better. 

Maiz, 

The notes I took on the fubjedt of this noble plant were very numerous ; but 
as there is reafon to believe that its culture cannot be introduced, with any 
profpedl of advantage, in this ifland, I fliall make but a few general obfervations 
on it. 

In the paper on the climate of France, I have remarked, that this plant will 
not fucceed, in common cultivation, north of Luneville and RufFec, in a line 
drawn diagonally acrofs the kingdom ; from which interefting fadt, we may 
conclude, that a confiderable degree of heat is necelTary to its profitable culti- 
vation, and that all ideas of introducing it into England, except as a matter of 
curiofity, would be vain. It demands a rich foil or plenty of manure, and 
thrives befl on a friable fandy loam ; but it is planted on all forts of foils, ex- 
cept poor gravels. 1 have feen it on fands, in Guienne, that were not rich, but 
none is found on the granite gravels of the Bourbonnois, though that province 
is fituated within the maiz climate. The ufual culture is to give two or three 
ploughings to the land ; fbmetimes one ploughing, and one working with the 
heavy bident-hoe ^ and the feed is fown in rows at 2 feet or 2|-, by or 2; fome- 
times in fquares. Some I have feen near Bagnere de Bigore, in rows, at 3 feet, 
and 18 inches from plant to plant. The quantity of feed in Bearn, is the eighth 
part, by meafure, of the quantity of wheat fown. It is univerfally kept clean 
by hoeing, in mofl; diftricts, with fuch attention as to form a feature, in their 
hufbandry, of capital merit. In Auguft, they cut off all that part of the flalk 
and herbage which is above the ear, for feeding oxen, cows, &c. and it is per- 
haps the richeft and mofl faccharine* provender that the climate of France 
atforos ; for wherever maiz is cultivated, no lean oxen are to be feen ; all are in 
high order. The crop of grain is, on an average, double the quantity commonly 

* A real fugar has been made frem it. Spec, de h Nature. Vol. ii. p. 247. 
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reaped of wheat; about Navareen, in Bearn, more than that; and there the 
price (1787) is 5477 to 5577 the meafure, holding 36 lb. to 40 lb. of wheat; but 
in common years i%fi to 207^ Whether or not it exhaufis the land is a ques^ 
tion . I have been affiired, in Languedoc, that it does not ; but near Lourde, in 
Guienne, they think it cxhaufts much. Every where the common management 
is to manure as highly as poffible for it. In North America it is faid to exhaull: 
confiderably Monf. Parmentier contends for the contrary opinion -f- : where- 
ever I found it, wheat fucceeds it, which ought to imply that it is not an ex- 
haufting crop. The people in all the maiz provinces live upon it, and find it 
by far more nourifhing than any bread, that of wheat alone excepted. Near 
Briye, in Qucrcy, I was informed that they mix one-third rye, and two- thirds 
maiz to make bread, and, though yellow and heavy, they fay it is very good food. 
A French writer fays, that, in Breffe, maiz cakes coft 94 deniers the pound, 
but that a man eats double the quantity of what he does of bread made of 

wheat 4.. A late author contends, that it is to be claffed among the moft whole- 
fome articles of human food ||. 

Everyone knows that it is much cultivated in North America; about Al- 
bany, in New York, it is faid to yield a hundred bufhels from two pecks of 
feed § ; and that it fhoots again after being killed by the froft, even twice; that 
it withftands the drought better than wheat is quejiionable ) ; does much 
better on loofe than on ftifr foils, and not well at all on clay. In South Caro- 
lina it produces from 101035 bufliels per acre On the Mifhffippi two 
negroes made 50 barrels, each 150 Ib.^^ In Kongo, on the coaft of Africa, it 
is faid to yield three crops a year-fY. According to another account, great care 
is taken to water it where the fituation will admitj J ; this I have feen in the 
Pyrennees; butmoft of the maiz in France, even nineteen parts in twenty, are 
never watered. About Oouzenac, in the Limoufin, they fow it thick to mow 
for foiling, and at Port St. Marie, on the Garonne, they do the fame, after the 
harvefrof other grain, which is the moft profitable, and indeed admirable huf- 
bandry. This is the only purpofe for which it can be cultivated in northern 
climates. It might be fown in England the fiirft week in June, and mown the 
end of Auguft, time enough to catch a late crop of turnips, or as a preparation 
for wheat. 

* MitcheV s Prefent State of Great Britain and N. America^ p. 157. f Memolre fur le Mats 

4t©. 17 § 5 * J Obfervations fur Agriculture^ h/i.YztemiQ 

\ Injiruaion fur la Culture lA lesXJfages des Mais. 8vo. 1786. P.30. % KalnC s Travels in 

North America. Vol. ii. p. 245. ^ Defeription of South Carolina. 8vo. 1761. P. o. 

** Du Praise Hifory of Louifiana. Vol. i. p. 306. f f Modem Univ. Hiji. Vol.xvi. p. 25. 

Mem. de PAcad. des Sciences. 1749* P. 471. 
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Mujlard, 

Isle of France.— At Denainvilliers, near this place, I faw 
them mowing muftard, in full blollbm, to feed cows with. 

Artois.— Lz 7 /^rj.— Much all the way to Bethune; fow fpring corn after it. 

'Orchards, 

Normandie.— “Many apple and pear trees are fcattered over the 
country. They never plant them on the heft lands, as they are convinced that 
the damage to the corn, &c. is at leaft equal to the value of the cyder; but on 
the poorer foils they confider it as an improvement, forming a fourth, or third, 
and in feme cafes even a half of the value of the land. 

Bretagne. — Z);?//.— A cyder country ; but reckon the trees at no real value 

beyond that of the land, for they fpoil as much as they produce. 

Rennes . — A common proportion is to plant thirty trees upon a Journal (about 
five roods Englifh), which, if well preferved, will yield, on an average, 5 to 10 
barriques of cyder every year ; and the mean price 12 liv. the barrique, which is 
120 potsj this year good orchards give 40 or 50 per journal, but they have 
produced none, or next to none, for four years pafl. The damage the trees do 
to the corn is fb great, that, in common expreflion, they fay they get none. 
The cyder is made by the prefs, which is of the fame kind as Jerfey, I fuppofe, 
brought from this country. The ground apples, and wheat or rye ftraw, in 
layers under the prefs, and reduced to fuch a deficcated flate that they will burn 
' freely immediately out of the prefs. 

AinE. —Blamon to Savera.—The whole country fpread with fruit trees, 
apples, pears, &c. from lo to 40 rod afunder. 

Auvergne, — Faires . — The valley of this place, fituated in the Limagne, fo 
famous in the volcanic hiflory of France, is much noted for its fine apples, par- 
- ticularly the rennet blanche, the rennet gris, cahtlle, and apy^ all grafted on 
crab flocks, 

Olives^ 

Roussillon. — Bellegard to Perpignan.— -’Ktoksontdi to pay 1 liv. each tree. 

Fia . — The land under them fallowed every other year, and fown with corn : 
they are pruned in the fallow year, yielding no fruit; a crop being only in the 
oorn year. 

Languedoc. — Narbonne . — Olives pay, in general, 3 liv. each tree per an- 
num ; feme 5 liv. Many fields of them are planted in rows, at 12 yards by 10* 

Beziers, 
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Bezters.-^The trees on the farm, that was Monf. L'Abbe Rozier's, are 17 
yards by 2. 

Pinjean, — Some trees fo large and fine are known to give 841b. of oil in a 
year, at lof. the lb. or 42 liv. ; but they reckon, in common, that good trees 
give 6 liv. one with another? this good, thews that the common average 

of all trees is much lower. In planting, if they mean to crop the land with 
corn, in the common manner, that is, one year in two, the other fallow, they 
put ICO trees on 8 feterees of land? but if they intend to have no corn at all, the 
fame number on 4 feterees : under corn, the 8 feterees yield 40 feptiers of corn, 
each 100 lb. at 9 liv. (7s. io|d.). The feter^ is about half an acre, as I con- 
clude, from the befl; intelligence I could procure. This proportion is 100 trees 
on four Engliih acres, or 25 per acre: if they were all good, the produce in oil 
would be 150 liv. and of wheat 90 liv. — ^in all 240 liv. or lol. los. ? the half only 
of which is annual produce, or 5I. 5s. which feems not to be any thing very 
great, even fuppohng the trees to be all good, which mud: be far from the fad*. 

Montpellier to Nifmes* — The trees are 3 rods afunder, by if? alfo 2 by if? 
both among vines ? alfo 2 fquare ? alfo i by 1 1. 

Pont de G^?r//-~Planted at i rod and i|-? their heads almofljoin. They are 
all pruned to flat round heads, the centre of the tree cut out, cup-fafliion ? and 
thefe formal figures add to the uglinefs of the tree. 

VivARAis. — Aubenas. — In pafling fouth from Auvergne, here the firfl: olives 
are met with. 

Dauphine. — Piere Patte to Avignon. — Many? but feven-eighths dead from 
the froft, and many grubbing up. 

Provence. — Aix. — ^Land planted wdth olives fells at 1000 liv. the carterec, 
whilfl: arable only 600 liv. but meadows watered 1200 liv. Clear profit of a 
carteree of olives, 40 liv. (21,600 feet, at 40 liv. it is 3I. 2s. id. per Engiifli 
acre). Gathering the olives 40 liv. lo^yC the quintal: prelling 2 liv. : cultiva- 
tion 18 liv. the carteree : the wood pays the pruning. 

*Tour dAigues. — The olive, pomegranate, and other hard trees, as they are 
called here, bear fruit only at the end of the branches? whence, they conceive, 
refults the neceffity of their being pruned every other year. Thirty years ago, 
the common calculation of the produce, per olive, was ? but now, the price 
being double, it may be fuppofed lof. 

"Poulon, — They have great trees in this neighbourhood that are known to yield 
20 liv. to 30 liv. a tree, when they give a crop, which is once in two years, and 
fometimes once in three. Small trees yield 3 liv. 5 liv. and 6 liv. each, and arc 
much more profitable than mulberries, for which tree the foil is too dry and 
floney. Olives demand as great, an expence in buildings, prefles, coppers, 
backs, &c. as vines. Prefling comes to 3 liv. a barrel. .Crop of a large tree, 8 
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to lo pannaux. Olives, in Provence, never pruned mto the hollow cup-form,, 
which is fo general in Languedoc : they appear here in their natural form. 

}jyeres.--Th^j produce confiderably in twenty or thirty years, and fome have 
been known to be a hundred years old. I faw, going to Notre Dame, fome 
that refifted the froft of 1709. A good tree, of thirty years, gives, when it 
bears, ^ pannaux of olives^ the pannatix holds lb. to ^2- lo.ot wheat, and the 
common price is 24/ the pannaux. They have great trees, that give a mot, or 20« 
pannaux, or 24 liv. each tree. When fields, planted with olives, are bought, they 
are meafured by the fquare canne or toife ; a canne of good land, well planted,. 
30/; middling, 20/; bad, 10/ j but there are fome that fell to 60/; confe- 
qiiently a middling arpent is 900 liv. 

Antibes,—!^^^ largeft trees I have feen in France are between this place and 
the Var, as if the near approach to Italy marked a vegetation unknown in the 
reft of the kingdom. 

The culture of this tree is found in fb fmall a part of France, that the object 
is not of very great confequence to the kingdom one ftiould, however, remark, 
that in Provence, where the beft oil in Europe is made, there might be twenty 
trees to one that is found there j whence we may conclude, that if it were fo 
profitable a hufnandry, as fome authors have reprefented, they would be multi- 
plied more. The moft important point is, their thriving upon rocky foils and 
declivities, impenetrable to the plough ; in which fpots too much encourage- 
ment cannot be given to their culture. 

Oranges^ 

FRovi^NCE.-^Hyeres , — This is, I believe, the only fpot in France where 
oranges are met with in the open air : a proof that the climate is more 
temperate than Rouffilion, wEich is mi ore to the south j the Pyrennees are be- 
tween that province and the funj but Hyeres lies open to the fea; fo indeed 
does the coaft of Languedoc j and fo does Antibes; but there is a peculiarity of 
fhelter at Hyeres, from the pofition of the mountains, that gives this place the 
advantage. I always, however, doubt whether experiments have been made 
with fufiicient attention, when thefe nice difcriminations are pretended, that are 
fo often taken on truft without fufiicient trial. The dreadful froft of laft winter, 
which deftroyed fo many olives, attacked the oranges alfo, which were cut 
down in great numbers, or reduced to the mere trunk ; moft of them, however, 
have made confiderable fhoots, and will therefore recover. 

The King’s garden here, in the occupation of Monf. Fine, produced, laft 
year, 21,000 liv. in oranges only, and the people that bought them made as 
much by the bargain; the other fruits yielded 700 liv. or 800 liv.: the extent of 
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this garden is 12 arpents; this 1808 liv. perarpent, beiides the profit (94l.7s.7d. 
per Engliih acre). A fine tree wiil produce ioco oranges, and the price is 
20 liv. to 25 liv, the 1000, for the beft; 15 liv. the middling; 10 liv. the fmall. 

here are trees here that have produced to the value of two iouis each ; and 
what is a more convincing proof of great profit, a fmall one, of no more than 
feven or eight years, will yield to the value of 3 liv. in a common year. They 
are planted from the nurfery at two or three years old, and at that age are fold 
at 304 each; and it is thought that the flowers, fold for diftilling, pay ail the 
expences of cultivation; they muft, however, be planted on land capable of 
irrigation, for if water be not at command, the produce is fmall. 

Tomegranates, 

Provence.— -—The hedges are full of them, and they are planted 
fingly, and of fmall growth: the largefl: fruit fell at 377 ox each ; middling, 
iy 7 ; little ones, i Hard. A good tree, of ten or fifteen years, will give to the 
value of % liv- or 3 liv. a year. 

Pines. 

Gascoign. — Bayonne . — The great produ( 3 :of the immenfe range of wafte, as 
it is commonly called, landesy is refin: thQ pinus maritimus is regularly tapped, 
and yields a produce, with as much regularity as any other crop, in much better 
foils. I counted from fifty to eighty trees per acre, :n fome parts ; but in others, 
from ten to forty; thofe with incifions for the refin are from 9 to 16 inches 
diameter. Some good common oak on this fand, 12 to 14 inches diameter, but 
with bodies not longer than from 8 to 10 or 12 feet. 

St. Vincent's . — Here pines are out for refin, at the age of fifteen to twenty 
years ; the firfl: year at about 2 feet from the ground, the fecond to 4 feet, the 
third to 6 feet, and the fourth to 8 or 9 feet ; and then they begin again at bot- 
tom, on another fide of the tree, and continue thus for 100 years: the annual 
value per annum in refin, 477 or e^f. When they yield no longer, they cut into 
good plank, not being fpoiled by tapping. Much tar alfo is made, chiefiy of 
the roots. Cork trees are barked once in feven years, and yield then about 
\^f. or about 2/7 per annum. Men are appointed, each to a certain number of 
trees, to colledl the refin, with fpoons, out of the notches, cut at the but-end of 
the tree to receive it. 

Dax . — Pines pay ^f. a year in refin. Pine woods, v/ith a good fucceflion of 
young ones ; from rod to 3 afunder. 

"Partafs . — Several perfons united in aflcrting, that the pines give, one with 
fanother, 4/7 to 5/ each, from 15 to 100 years old, and are then fold, on an 

L 2 average. 
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average, at 3 liv. each; that taking the refia was fb far from fpoiling the tree; 
that it was the better, and cut into better planks. This furprifing me, I fought 
a carpenter, and he confirmed it*. They added, that an arpent of pines was 
worth more than an arpent of any other land in the country; more even than 
of vines: that it would fell, according to the trees, from 500 liv. to 1000 liv. 
while the incloied and cultivated fands would not yield more than 300 liv. or, 
at mod:, than 400 liv. The arpent, I found, by meafuring a piece of 2 arpents^ 
to be 3366 Englifii yards (500 liv. is 31I. los. per Englifii acre). 

Severe. — Pafs feveral inclofures of Tandy land, refembling the adjoining 
walte?, fown with pines as a crop ; they are now of various heights; and very 
thick. See fome very good chefnut underwood on a white fand.. 

Guienne.— of the props ufed for their vines here, are young 
pines,, the thinnings of the new ibwn ones ; are fold for 36 liv. to 40 liv, the 
thoufand, or twenty bundles, each fifty pines. 

Cuhfac to Cavignac. — On the poorefi lands fow pines, which are notan unpro- 
fitable article of culture. At five years old they begin to thin them for vine 
props ; and the fmali branches are fold in faggots. At fifteen years the pro- 
duce is more can fide ra ble ; and at twenty-five the bed: trees make boards for 
heading cafks. I faw a journal and half, the boards of which yielded 1200 liv. 
They 135 wheat feed on a journai. Several crops of fown pines 

very thick. 

^RET AGi^E.-^^utmperley to U Orient , — Pines abound in this country, 'and 
feem to have fown themfelves all around ; but none are cut for refin. 

Tlq Vannes.’-‘^\xQ\i a fcattering of them, that I apprehend all this country was 

once pine land. 

Auvergne. — S/. George, — In the mountains, fee immenfe pine planks laid 
by way of fences, not lefs than 60 feet long, and 2 and 2J broad. 

Dr.Coifiier has them in the mountains 80 feet high, and 10 feet round. 

Provence. — Cuges to I’oulon, — In the rocky mountains of this coaft, there 
are pines, and fuch as are of any fize are eut for refin ; but they hand too thin 
to yield an acreable produce of any account. 

Cavalero to Frejus, — The mountains here are covered chiefly with- pines, and 
have a mod; negled;ed defert appearance. 

T 0 Eftrelles, — The fame ; and hacked and deflroyed almoft as badly as in the 
Pyrennees. 

Pines are juflly efteemed a profitable crop;^r the landlord^ for they yield a re- 
gular and certain revenue, at a very little charge ; no repairs, and no lofles, by 

* M. Secondat makes the fame obfervatlon, Mem. fur T HiJ:. Nat,du Chene. Folio. 1785* 
P. 35. The fame affertion is made in Memoir e fur VUtilite du defrichement jdes Ferres de Ca/ielnau-^ 
ie-Medec, 4to. 1791. Reponfe au Rapport^ 2 'j, 
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( failure of tenants. But, in regard to the nation, pines, like moft of the poor 
woods of France, fhould be reckoned detrimental to the public intereft, fince 
a kingdom flourifhes by grofs produce^ and not by rent. 

Poppies. 

Artois.— -Z////i?rj‘.-~Much cultivated for oil: they are called htvQ zuliette. 
Get as good wheat after them as after colefeed. 

Aras. — Many here; they are reckoned to yield more money per arpent than 
wheat ; equal to colefeed ; which, however, is a very uncertain crop. 

Loraine. — Nancy to Luneville. — Some fine pieces on a poor gravel. 

Alsace. — tavern to Wiltcnheim . — Many poppies; fome fine crops, and 
very clean.^ 

Strajbourg. — Product three lacks, at 24117. per arpent, of 24,000 fquare feet 
(41. 19s. qd. per Englifh acre). Manure for them, and fovv wheat after. 

Our ideas of the exhaufling quality of certain plants, are, at prefent, founded, 
I believe, but upon that half-information which is fcarcely a degree above real 
ignorance. It is a common obfervation, that all plants whofe feeds yield oil, 
are exhauflers of foil ; an obfervation that has arifen, from the theory of oil 
being the food of plants. Experiments upon both have been fo few and unfa= 
tisfactory, as to be utterly infufficient for the foundation of any theory. Cole- 
feed, feeded in England, is almoft generally made a preparation for wheat; fo 
it is in France, and we here find the fame effedt with poppies. It can hardly be 
believed, that wheat, w'hich demands land in heart as much as almoft any 
other crop, fhould be made to follow fuch exhaufting plants as the theory of 
oil would make one believe thefe to be it is the organization of the plant alone 
that converts the nourifhment into oil; which, in one plant, turns it to a fac- 
eharine fubftance, and, in another, to an acid one ; but the idea that plants are 
fed by oil, and that they exhauft in proportion to their oil, is abfoiutely con- 
demned by the olive, which yields more oil than any other plant, and yet thrives 
beft on dry arid rocky foils, of abfolute poverty, as far as oil is concerned. We 
jfhall be wholly in the dark in this part of agriculture, treated as a fcience, till 
experiments have been greatly multiplied.^ 

Potatoes. 

Angers to PaFleche. — More than is common in France. 

Loraine. — Font a Moufon.’ThxGM^oxxX. all this part of Loraine there are 
more potatoes than I have feen any where in France ; twelve acres were at once 
under the eye. 
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’To cultivated through all this country, but degenerated, by 

being fown too often on the fame land j and for want of new lorts. A journal 
yields 20 toulins, or about 24 buihels Englifh; and 2|journals are equal to an 
arpent de France, which makes the acreable produce miferable. Price now, 
3 liv, the toulin ; was only 257. 

Luneville — Moxq ftill ; they plant them, after one ploughing, in April: for 
feed, cut the large ones only ^ but fell the fmaller ones uncut Always dung 
much. Every man that has a cow, keeps the dung carefully for this crop ; and 
fuch as have no land, plant on other people’s, without paying rent, that being 
the preparation for wheat : the crop of that grain is, however, very moderate, 
for the pofitoQ pumps much, to ufe the French expreffion,— /. e, exhaufts greatly. 
Poor light foils anfwer bed for them, as they are found not to do on drong 
land. Produ(fl per journal, 30 to 50 which meafure contains i8olb. of 

wheat. I found an exad journal, by ftepping, to be 1974 Englifh yards, or 
about 65 rods. At 40 rafaux, each 3 Englifh bufhels, it is nearly about 300 
bufhels Englifh per acre. The price is now, yliv. the razal, heaped; when 
low, 3 liv.j and in common, 4 liv. 10 f. The culture increafes much. 

PlLS ACE.'— Sazern to Wtltenheim.'—^Any , and good potatoes. 

Strajhourg.—Vxoducc of an arpent, of 24 jOoo feet, 75 facks to 100, at 
to 60/ (at 2J liv. and 90 facks, it is 15I. ios.7d. per Englifh acre). Sow 
wheat after them, if manured, otherwife barley. In the mountains they pare 
and burn for them. 

Schelejiat. — Produce 50 or 60 facks, at 3 liv. but 4 liv. or 5 liv. fometimes 
{55 facks, at 3iliv. are 13I. 5s. lod. per Englifh acre). In planting, they think 
the difference is nothing, v/hether they be fet cut or whole. The people eat 
them much. 

Bejort. — The culture continues to this place. 

Franche Compte, — Befangon.—h.nd a fcattering hither. 

Orechajnps. — Now lofe the culture entirely. 

Auvergne.^ — Villeneiive.—lxi thefe mountains they are cultivated in fmall 
quantities. 

Vel L A Y. — Be Buy to Pradelles, — -Ditto. 

To Thuytz. — They are met with every where here. 

Dauphine. — St. Fond. — Many are cultivated throughout the whole coun- 
try ; all planted whole; if diced, in the common manner, they do not bear the 
drought fo well. They are plagued with the curl. 

Thefe minutes fhew, that it is in very few of the French provinces where 
this ufeful root is commonly found; in all the other parts of the kingdom, on 
inquiring for them, I was told, that the people would not touch them: experi- 
ments have been made, in many places, by gentlemen with a view to introduce 
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them for the poor, but no efForts could do it. The importance, however, 
would be infinite, for their ufe in a cour. try in which fa.'oine makes its appear- 
ance aitnofl: periodically, arifing from abfurd refirictions o; the corn trade, [f 
potatoes wem regularly cultivated for cattle, they would be ready for the poor, 
in cafe of very high prices of wheat; and fuch forced confumption would accuf- 
tom them gradually to this root ; a pradfice in their domeftic ceconomy, which 
would prevent much mifery, for want of bread. This objedt, like fo many 
others, can only be efFedted by the exhibition of a large farm, highly flocked 
with cattle, by means of potatoes ; and the benefit, in various ways, to the na- 
tion would make fuch an exhibition exceedingly advantageous. But fuch 
efiabliflimen>ts come not within the purview of princes or governments in this 
age : they mufl be enveloped in the mifl of fcience, and well garnifhed with the 
academicians of capitals, or nothing can be effedled. 


Racine de Difetie. ■ 

Isle of France. — Dugny . — This plant, the beta eyeja altijjima of Linnasus, 
Monf. Crette de Paleuel has cultivated with attention r he has tried it by tranf- 
plantation, as diredted by Monf. I’Abbe de Commerell; alfo by fowing the feed 
broadcaft where it remains ; and like wife feed by feed, in fquares of 15 inches ; 
and this lafl; way he thinks is the befl: and mofl: profitable. The common red, 
beet, which he has in culture, he thinks yields a larger produce > but it does 
not yield 10 many leaves as the other, which is Gripped thrice in the fummer by 
the hand, an operation which may anfwer where labour is excefiively cheap ; 
but I have my doubts whether the value in England would equal the expence 
of gathering and carriage. Cows and hogs, Monf. Crette has found, will eat 
the roots readily, but he has made no trial on it in fattening oxen or feeding 
fheep. 

K\.^KQ.^,'-‘^cheleJtat . — The culture is common in this country: I viewed 
three arpents belonging to the mafler of the poft, which were good and clean. 
They gather the leaves by hand for cows, and then return and gather again, and 
the roots are the befl; food for them in winter ; they come to 81 b. and 10 ib. 
and are fown and planted like tobacco. 

Rice. 

Dauphine.^ — JLorioL — Sixty years ago the plain of Livron, one mile from 
Loriol, and half a league from St. Fond, more than a league long and a league 
broad, was all under rice, and fucceeded well, but prohibited by the parliament, 
becaufe prejudicial to health. 

Saffron. 
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Saffron. 

A^GQVMoi^.^-AngouIeme.^ThQ beft land for this crop is reckoned that 
which is neither ftrong not ftoney, but rich and well worked j plant the rows 
fix inches afunder, and two inches from plant to plant ; fow wheat over the 
planted land, and gather the Saffron among the wheat; bloifom at All-Saints, 
when they gather it. In a good year, and on good land, a journal yields 3 lb. 
which fells, when dear, at 30 liv. per lb. but is fometimes at i 61 iv. : lafts two 
years in the ground, after which it is removed. They affert, that the culture 
would not anfwer at all if a farmer had to hire labour for it ; all that is planted 
is by proprietors. 

Tobacco. 

Flanders. — Moft farmers, between Lille and Montcaffel, cultivate enough 
for their own ufe, which is now (November) drying under the eaves of their 
houfes. 

Artois. — St, Omers . — Some pieces of tobacco, in double rows, at 18 inches 
and 2 feet intervals, well hoed. 

Aire . — A crop is worth three times that of wheat on the fame land, and at 
the fame time prepares better for that grain than any thing. 

Alsace. — StraJhourg.^Mnch planted in all this rich vale, and kept very 
clean. Product 8 to 10 quintals per arpent of 24,000 feet, at 15 liv. to 30 liv. 
per quintal (9 at 23 liv. is 14I. bs. 2d. per Englifh acre). Sow wheat after it; 
and the befi: wheat is after tobacco and poppies. 

Benfeldt , — Great quantities here, and ail as clean as a garden. 

Schelejiat . — Produce 6 quintals to 8 per arpent, at 16 liv. the quintal ( 81 . 15s. yd. 
per Englifh acre). This they reckon the befi; crop they have for producing 
ready money, without waiting or trouble. There are peafants that have to 600 
quintals. They always manure for it. They fow it in March on a hot bed 
covered with mats ; begin to plant in May, and continue it all June and the be- 
ginning of July, at 18 inches or 2 feet fquare, watering the plants in a dry 
feafon. When 2 feet high, they cut off the tops to make the leaves fpread. 
Their befi wheat crops follow it. 

Tobacco, as an object of cultivation, appears in thefe notes to very great ad- 
vantage; and a refpediable author, in France, declares, from information, that, 
inftead of exhaufting the land, it improves it like artificial gralfes^ ; which 
feems to agree with my intelligence; yet the culture has been highly condemned 
by others. Mr. Jefierfon obferves thus upon it ; it requires an extraordinary 

^ D-e /’ Adminl/iratlon Provlnctale par M. h Trsne, Tom. i. p. 267. 
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degree of heat, and dill more indifpenfably an uncommon fertility of foil : it is 
a culture productive of infinite wretchednefs : thofe employed in it are in a con- 
tinued date of exertion, beyond the powers of nature to fupport : little food of 
any kind is raifed by them ; fo that the men and animais, on thefe farms, ar^ 
badly fed, and the earth is rapidly impoveridied. The cultivation of wheat i& 
the reverfe in every circumdance : befides cloathing the earth with herbage and 
preferving its fertility, it feeds the labourers plentifully ; requires from them 
only a moderate toil, except in the feafon of harved ^ raifes great numbers of 
animals for food and fervice, and diffuses plenty and happinefs among the whole. 
We find it eafier to make an hundred bufhels of wheat than a thoufand weight 
of tobacco, and they are w^orth more when made*.’* This authority is respect- 
able; but there are circumstances in the padage which almod remove the de- 
pendence we are inclined to have on the author’s judgment,. The culture of 
wheat preferving the fertility of the earth, and raifing great numbers of animals! 
What can be- meant by this? As to the exhauding quality of w^heat, which is 
fufficient to reduce a foil almod to a caput mortmim, it is too well known, and 
too completely decided, to allow any quedion at this time of day; and how wheat 
is made to raife animals we mud go to America to learn, for jud the contrary 
is found here; the farms that raife mod wheat have fewed animals; and in 
France, hufbandry is at almod its lowed pitch, for want of animals, and becaufe 
W'heat and rye are cultivated, as it were, to the exclufion of other crops. Tobacco 
cannot demand an uncommon degree of heat, becaufe it has been cultivated on 
a thoufand acres of land fuccefsfully in Scotland : and as to tne demianding oj too 
great exertions, the free hands of Europe voluntarily addidt themfelves to the 
culture; which has nothing in it fo laborious as reaping wheat. I take the 
American cafe to be this; ill hufoandry, not tobacco, exhauded the land; they 
are now adopting wheat ; and, if we may judge from the notions of the preceding 
quotation, that culture will, in a few years, give the fimdiing droke to their 
lands; for thofe who think that wheat does not exhaud, will be free in often 
fowing it, and they will not be long in finding out what the refult will prove. 

Mond Bolz, in Swifferland, fays, that they are difguded with the culture of 
tobacco, becaufe it exhauds their lands: half an arpent gave ^ to 6 quintals of 
leavesf. Edimated grofsiy, this may be called a thoufand weight per acre, 
wTich Mr. Jefterfon compares with lOo bufhels of wneat; a quantity that 
W’culd demand, in England, four acres of land to yield; and, as American crops 
do not yield in that proportion, it is one acre of tobacco being as expenfive as 
five or fix of wheat, which furpaffes comprehenfion. 


* ISfotes on the State of Virginia. P. 2^8. 
f Mem. de la Societe Oeconomique de Berne. 

VoL. II. 


1763. Tom. 1 . p. 87. 
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The Stralbourg produce of 9 quintals, in the notes above, equal 15 cwt. per 
Englifh acre. The Scheleftat produce of 7 quintals is about i 2 cwt. per acre. 

Dr. Mitchel, many years before Mr. Jefferfon, gave the fame account of the 
exhaufting quality of tobacco 

The cultivation is at prefent fpreading rapidly into countries that promife to 
be able to fupply the world. In 1765, it was begun to be cultivated in Mexico^ 
and produced, in 1778, to the value of 8oo,oool. and in 1784, i,200,oool.t 


turnips. 

Guienne — to Bayontie. — Raves are, in thefe wafte tradls, at the roots 
of the Pyrennees, much cultivated ; they manure for them, by burning ftraw, 
as defcribed under the article manure ; weed, and, as they told me, hoe them ; 
and have fome as large as a man’s head. They are applied entirely to fattening 
oxen. Maiz is fown after them. The people here knew of the orders given by 
the King, for cultivating this plant, but I could not find they had had any ef- 
fect. The pradtice obtained here before the two laft fevere years, which were 
the occafion of their increafing it, much more than any orders could do. 

Flanders. — Valenciennes to Orchies. — Many fields of this root, but quite 
thick, though it was faid they have been hoed 5 thefe are all after-crops, fown 
after corn. 

Normandie. — Caen. — In going to Bayeaux, many, both flourifhing and 
clean, though too thick j but, on inquiry, found them all for the market, and 
none for cattle or fheep. I thought the colour of the leaf differed from our 
own, and got off my horfe more than once to examine them. They are the 
raves oi the fouth of France; the roots, which ought to have been of a good 
fize, were carrot-fhaped and fmall. 

Bretagne. — Belle-IJle to Morlatx. — Here is an odd culture of raves amongfi: 
buckwheat ; fown at the fame time, and given to cows and oxen, but the quan- 
tity is very inconfiderable. 

Morlatx .—‘Qtt their befl turnips after flax, fometimes to a very good fize; 
but, for want of fufficient thinning the crops, in general, very fmall roots muff 
be produced ; yet the leaves large, healthy, and vigorous. They fow them 
alfo among buckwheat ; but the produdl is trifling, and the ufe but momentary, 
as they plough the land for wheat. ^ 

Anjou. — Migniame. — -If one were to attend only to converfation, without 
going into the fields, a flranger would be perfuaded that the culture of turnips 

^ Prefent State of Britain and North America. 8vo. 1767. P.149,151. 

t Bourgoanne^s Travels in Spain^ vol. i. p, 368, 
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flourifhed here : they acflually give fome, and cabbages toOj to their cows, tor 
every man has a fcrap : but fown quite thick, and the largeft I faw not bigger 
than a goofe egg ; in general not a fourth of that fize ; and the largeit piece I 
faw was half an Englilh acre. They have, in like manner, patches of a fort 
of kale, which is the cbou de Poitou ; this is inftead of the chou d' Anjou, of 
which the Marquis de Turbilly fpeaks fo much ; and which is quite ne- 
glected in this country now, in favour of this Poitou cabbage, that is found to 
produce many more leaves. To me it, however, appears inferior to the chou 
de Vache of Flanders. 

To La Fleche . — A fcattering of miferable raves all the way. 

Alsace. — ^chelejiat to Colmar . — Some fcattered pieces, but in very bad orderi 
and none hoed, which they ought to have been three weeks before I faw them. 

Auvergne. — IJfoire . — Raves are cultivated for cattle, but on fo fmall a fcale, 
that they fcarcely deferve mention. They fow them alfo among buckwheat, 
which is drawn by hand, when in blojjom, for forage, and the raves left. No 
hoeing, but fome are weeded. 

Brioude . — Many raves, and cultivated for cattle: common to 2 lb. w'eight. 

St. George's to ViUe 7 ieuve . — Many raves, but miferable poor things, and all 
weeds. 

Perhaps the culture of turnips, as praClifed in England, is, of all others, the 
greated: defideratum in the tillage of France. To introduce it, is elTcntial to 
their hufbandry ; which will never dourilh to any refpeCtable extent, and 
upon a footing of imprevernent, till this material object be ciFeCled. The 
deps hitherto taken by government, the chief of v/hich is diftributing the feed, 

I have reafon to believe, failed entirely. I fent to France, at the requed of the 
Count de Vergennes, above an hundred pounds worth of the feed; enough for 
a fmall province. When I was at Paris, and in the right feafon, i begged to 
be Ihewn fome effects of that import ; but it was all in vain. I was carried to 
various fields, fown thick, and abfolutely negledled ; too contemptible to de- 
mand a moment’s attention. Not one acre of good turnips was produced by 
all that feed. It is with turnips, as in many other articles ; a great and well 
cultivated Englidi farm, of 700 or 800 acres, diould be edabliihed, on an in- 
different foil; and 200 acres of turnips cultivated upon it, and eaten on the land 
by dieep, diould every year be exhibited ; and a fucceffion of perfons educated 
on fuch a farm, difperfed over the kingdom, would do more to introduce the 
culture than all the meafures yet attempted by government. 

Walnuts. 

Berry. — Verfon to Vatan . — Many of thefe trees fpread over the country, 
which yield a regular revenue by oil. 
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Quercy. — Souillac, — Walout-oil cake the fined food of all for fattening oxen. 

They export pretty largely of this oil, the trees being every where. 

Angoumois. — Rtgnac . — Walnuts fpread over almoft every field. 

common tree yields a boifieau of nuts j fold at 3liv. or 4 liv. ^ but 
a good tree 3 boiffeau. All for oil, which the people eat in foups, &c. 

Poitou.— Many through all parts of the province, which I pafied in crofiT- 
ing it. Oil univerfally made from them. This year (1787) all were fo 
frozen, that the crop will be very fmall ; fometimes get 16 boiffeau a tree, even 
to 20 boiffeau j the boiffeau fells generally at 20/ There is, on an average, one 
tree to an acre. One tree gives 5 or 6 meafures of nuts, and each meafure 
makes fomething more than a pint of oil, which fells at 18/ or 20 f. 

An jou.— Acrofs this whole province they are found every where, but none 
through Bretagne. 

Ki.sAQ'E.'^Ifenheim > — Great numbers fpread all over the country 5 for oil. 

Bourbonnois. — Moulins. — Some effates have a good m.any fcattered trees; 
the oil fells at the lb. 

Auvergne. — Clermont. — Many in every part of the country; a prime tree 
v/ill, in a good year, give 20 lb. and even 30 lb. of oil ; one of ten years 6 lb. ; 
common price 6 f. per lb. 

Lempde, — Here they finifh; as we advance from this village, no more are 
met with. 

Various Plants. 

Quercy. — Brives. — Figs we met with here for the firfi: time ; they are fcat- 
tered over the vineyards, and wrapped up in mats, to preferve them from froffs. 

Creijjenfac. — Gieyfe m\kQ\i cultivated here ; it is the lathyrus fetifoUus, Alfo 
jarajh, the ^oicia latharoides. They fow them both in September and the fpring, 
which are generally ufed, mown green, for foiling. 

Souillac. —‘ThQy have no meadows in many diftrids of this country, but fupply 
the want by the above-mentioned plants, which are always ufed green. They 
do not anfwer equally in hay, as it is faid that the leaf falls off in drying. 

Cahors. — Near this place meet with four new articles of cultivation ; one a 
vicia fativa varietasi another the cicer arietinum'y the third the er^oiim lens-, 
and the fourth the lupinus albus. 

CauJJdde.—‘}ritrQ the trifolium rubens is cultivated, and continues through all 

the Pyrennees. On all thefe articles I muft, however, obferve, that they do 

not feem to equal, for foiling, the common winter-vetch, which we cultivate 
fo much in England; nor lucern, fo fuccefsfully town in France, 
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Guienne.— Kepens. Upon the banks cf the Garonne I met 
women loaded with the roots of this plant, going to fell it at market ; and 
they informed me it was bought to feed horfes with. It is applied to the fame 
life at Naples. It grows with great luxuriance at Caygan Solo, in latitude 
and being the great plague of Engliili hufoandry, may be called a uni- 
verbal grovver. It feems, from a late account f, as if they cultivated it in the 
iiland of Nantucket, in America. 

Isle of France. Dugny, Monf. Crette de Paleuel gave me fome notes 
of experiments he had made on various plants, in drying them for hay. 

The epilobium m2guftyolium makes hay that is readily eaten by iheep, and lofes 
half in drying. They are very fond of the hay of the Cpirea ulmaria, the Iithu?n 
th^iltdpTUTfi ^^lilgdTis y puc6dci?2tiTyi Jilcitis ^ and C€'ntci'iiT 6 ct yciccci p all thefe lofe 
half, whe-mmade into hay j the althcea officinalis two-thirds. Monf. Crette is of 
opinion, from his trials, that thefe plants may be very ufeful in cultivation, for 
hay. He found, at the fame time, that an arpent of wet meadow gave 13,2001b. 
of green herbage, which loll two-thirds in drying. An arpent of winter-vetches 
17,8001b. green. 

The common fun-flower he has alfo cultivated ; he plants it in rows, at two 
feet afunder, and one foot from plant to plant j an arpent containing 16,200 
plants; the leaves he gives to cows, the flowers may be ufed for dying; of the 
Hems he makes vine props, or for French beans, and afterwards burns them ; and 
of theleed he makes oil, wLich leaves a cake good for fattening cattle. Six perch 
of land, each of 18 feet fquare, has given him 22 boifleau of feed, the boiiTeau 
4 -^ of the feptier, that contains 240 lb. of wheat ; but the crop exhaufls the land 
exceedingly, and flmall birds devour the feed greedily. 

The fame gentleman compared cabbages and potatoes, in alternate rows : an 
arpent gave (half the ground) 62 feptiers of potatoes, which weighed 14,880 lb. ; 
the cabbages on the fame land, in number 5400, weighed 25,500 lb. 

Da'mmartin. — Summer- vetches cultivated here, they are mown for hay, and 
yield 800 to 1000 bottes per arpent ; 1100 have been known. 

Artois. — La Winter-vetches are found on every farm, on the good 

land from Calais to St. Omer : oats are mixed, to keep them up ; and every one 
foils his horfes in the liable. 

Afs ., — Some hops here. 

Anjou. — In the way from Angers to La Fleche, the number of citroules is 
very great, even to acres, and the crop extremely abundant ; the metayers feed 
their hogs with them. 

* ForeJVs Foyage to Ntw Guinea ^ p. 16. 

1’ Su John’s Letters of an American Farmer » 8vo. 17S2. P. 207. 
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AuvERGNE^-^Brioude.^]a.rouffe every where ffown, the end of Augufl or 
beginning of September, for hay. 

Dauphine. — Lortol , — The Mslilotus JibyTica^ from JVTonf. Thouin, 3.t the 
King’s garden, at Paris, makes, in the garden of Monf. Faujas de St. Fond, a 
inofL faberb figure ; nobody can view its prodigious luxuriance without com- 
mending the thought of cultivating it for cattle. The coTOUtlld vciria, a com- 
mon plant here, and of fuch luxuriance, that it is hardly to be deftroyed. The 
hedyfarum CGronarmm does well here. 

Provence.— C^^g^’j-.—Capers are here met with, for the firft time, in going 
from Marfeilles to Italy. It is a low bufh, planted in fquares of about 5 or 
6 feet. This year they yield nothing, becaufe damaged by the froft; but, in 
common, more profitable than vines ; they mentionea i lb. per tree, at 3^-/* 

Capers are not fo profitable as vines. The bufhes here are planted 
at 6| or 7 feet fquare; and a good one will give i| or 2 lb. of capers ; but the 
price varies prodigioufly, from 30 liv. or 40 liv. to 120 liv. the quintal ; average, 
30 liv. or from 6 f, to 2 o/l the pound# 

Hieres ^'. — Capers here are planted in fquares, at 6, 7, and 8 feet ; each good 
bufhel yields 2 lb. from 6/ to 24/ the pound ; but, in a grofs eflimate of a whole 
crop, are not fiippofed to pay more than 6 /, to loyi per buihel. 

Graffe . — Here is one of the mod fingular cultures to be met with, that of 
plants for making perfumes; whole acres of rofes, tuberofes, &c. for their 
flowers, and a ftreet full of (hops for felling them : they make the famous otter 
of rofes, as good and as clear as from Bengal ; and it is faid now to fupply all 
Europe. 

Lyonnois.^ — Thefromental of the French (avena elatior) is cultivated in this 
part of France, and in fome diftridls ofFranche Compte. The feed is com- 
monly fold by the feedfmen, at Lyons, of whom I bought fome to cultivate in 
England. The firfl: perfon who mentioned it publickly was, I believe, Monf. 
Miroudot, who wrote an effay upon it, in which he fell into an error, copied by 
many of his countrymen -f-, namely, that of calling it the ray-grafs of the Eng- 
liih. The great botanift, Haller, was miftaken in fappofing it the avena jia- 
vefeens King Stanifiaus made fome experiments on it in Loraine. In Bre- 
tagne II it has been found to yield ten times the produce of common meadows. 
That it is very productive cannot be doubted, but it is a very coarfe grafs : how- 

* The natural hiftorian of Provence mentions a fingular profit by this plant, at Hieres, of 200 
Cannes fquare giving 200 liv. net, while the fame breadth, in common hufbandry, only 18 liv. 
Mem. pour- fer^oir a Nat. de la Provence.^ par M. Bernard. 8vo. Tom. i. p. 329. 

f Bornarre Diet, d' Hiji. Nat, Torn. ii. p. 565 ; v. p. 225. 

j Mem. de la See. de Berne. 1770. P. 16. 

'y Corps d^Obferv, de la Soc, de Bretagne, 1759, 1760. P.44,45, 

ever. 
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ever, it merits experiments, and ought to be tried upon a large fcale, as the 
qualities of plants cannot be afcertained upon a fmall one. 

Citroules, in this province and the neighbouring ones, are cultivated largely, 
and rarely fail. They may be preferved until the beginning of January: oxen, 
cows, and hogs eat them freely • for lean cattle they are given raw, but com- 
monly boiled for fattening : from 10 lb. to 20 lb. a day, given to cows, foon 
Ihews the efted; in the quality of milk. For fattening an ox, in Breffe with 
them, they mix the citroule with bran or pollard, or flower of buckwheat, and 
boil them together, and give 35 lb. to 40 lb. to each bead per diem. In fome 
places they apply them to feeding carp. The poor people eat them in foup, in 
mod parts of the kingdom, but not in great quantities. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Wafie Lands of France, 

« 

SoLOGNE.— ^HERE is, in this province, fuck a large mixture of wade, even 
^ in the mod cultivated parts, and cultivation itfelf is carried on 
upon fuch barbarous principles, that there will not be much impropriety in 
confidering the whole as wade j to every Ipot of culture called a farm, a mucxi 
greater proportion of rough dieep-walk and wood (eaten down and dedroycd) is 
annexed; fo that any good farmer, who got podeffion of 1000 or 1500 acres, 
would conclude the whole as wade, and treat it accordingly . by much the mod 
unprodudlivc and poored part of fuch a tracft would, in every cafe, be the lands 
at prefent under the plough. I may, in confirmation of this general idea, add, 
that there are many abfolute waftes in France, that yield as good, and even a 
better produce than all Sologne, acre for acre. I know/ no region better adapted 
for a man’s making a fortune by agriculture, than this ; nothing is wanted but 
capital, for nsod of the province is already inclofed. 

'B'ERRY .—“Chateauroux . — Leaving this place for the fouth, enter vafi: heaths 
of ling and furz, but much mixed with trefoils and grades. Some fmall parts 
of thefe heaths are broken up, and fo ill ploughed, that the broom and furz 
are in full growth. After this another heath, of feveral miles extent, where 

* Obferu. et Exp. par Fenille-} p. 86. 
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the landlords will not give leave either to build or break up, referving the 
whole for llieep, and yet not flocked ; for the people affert, that they could 
keep twice the number, if they had them. 

Limousin.— To Limoges . — The mountainous heaths and uncultivated lands 
are commons, and therefore every metayer fends his fheep in the common flock 


of the village. 

BiGORRE.—BagT^eres de Luchon.—LBo wafle tradls of the Pyrennees, by 
w'hich are to be underflood, lands fubjed; to common pafturage, are fo much 
fubject to the will of the communities, that thefe fell them at pleafure. For- 
merly the inhabitants appropriated to their own ufe, by inclofure and cultivation, 
wFat portions they pleafed ^ but this obtains no longer 3 at prefent the com- 
munities fell thefe wafles, and fixing a price on them, nearly to their value, 
new’ improvements are not fo common as heretofore. 

Languedoc. — Nar bonne to Nifmes. — "^his vale, which is by far the richefl: 
of Languedoc, in produflions, is of no confiderabie breadth, yet the quantity of 
wafle neglected land in it is very great. 

Monrejau to Lann-Maifon.—Nz.^ covered with fernj the foil good 5 

and land prcjedting into it cultivated to advantage. 

Bagneres de Bigorre. — Thefe immenfe fern-w’aftes continue for many miles, 
with many new improvements in them. They belong to the communities of 
the villages, which fell portions of them to any perfons willing to buy. The 
price mofl; common has been 20 liv. the journal, of 128 Cannes fquare, the 
canne 8 pans 5 the pan 8 inches and 4 lines, 4 journals making an arpent. The 
method of improving has been, firft to burn all the fern and rubbifh, then to 
mattock it and fow rye, which is pretty good ; then oats for fix, feven, or 
eight years, according to circumflances j after that they fummer-fallow and 
take wheat. Some they leave to grafs and weeds, after thofe eight crops of 
oats ; a detail of the hufbandry of barbarians ! They have all a right of com- 
monage on the w’afles, as long as thefe continue uninclofedj confequently can 
keep cattle, and efpeciaily fheep, to any amount in fummer j yet, in their in- 
clofed improvements, they give not a thought to raife w^inter food ! Such fl:u- 
pidity is deteflable. The parifli of Cavare has 104,000 arpents of thefe wafles, 
wdthoat one metayer j all are peafant proprietors, who buy morfels as it fuits 


1 he improvements are exempted from tithes for ten years; but not at 


all from the King’s taxes, 


w’hich is fliameful. 


Beahn. — Pau to Monetns . — Vafl wafles of rich foil, covered with an immenfe 
product Oi fern, to the amount of five or fix waggon loads an acre. 

Bt. Palais to Anfgan. — Vafl: wafles ; belonging to the communities of the pa- 
ri flies, that fell the m to w'hoever will buy : a common price 120 liv. per arpent ; 
but after they are brought into culture, they fell for at leafl: 300 liv. 1 he ad- 


vantages 
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vantages of this fyftem, which extends through the whole region of the Pyrennees, 
is prodigious : it excludes the rights of commonage, beca'ufe all is ioclofed as fait as 
bought ; and enables every induftrious man, that faves a little money, to become 
a land proprietor, which is the greatefl encouragement to an adtive induilry the 
world can produce ; it has, however, one evil, that of too great a population. 

Bayonne to St. Vincents this line I came firft to the landes of Eourdeaux, 
becaufe they extend from the gates of Bayonne to thofe of Bourdeaux, and of 
which I had read fo much, that I was curious to view and examine them ^ they 
are faid to contain 1,100,000 arpents ■*. They are covered wdth pines, cork- 
trees (only half the value of pines), broom, whins, ling, and fax-z , the foil 
fand, but the growth of trees fhews a moift bottom. There is a good deal of 
cultivation mixed with , the wafte this iirft flage. There is much land alfo under 
water, a fort of fandy fen. Pafs a great fpace, without trees, covered with 
dwarf furz, ling, and fern. Others before Daxj one of them of five or fix 
miles long, by tv/o or three broad : much rough grafs and ling on it : but none 
of thefe tracts appear half flocked. 

Dax to Tartas , — This diflridl is a deep white fand, the whole of which has 
evidently been lande^ but part of it inclofed and improved ; much is, however, 
yet rough. — Singular feene of a blowing fand, white as fnow, yet oaks growing 
in it two feet diameter; but a broken ground difeovers a bed of wLite adhefive 
earth, like marl, which explains the wonder. 

Learn at Tartas, that thefe immenfe waftes, the landes, without pines or 
wood, are to be purchafed, at all times, very cheap indeed, of the King, the 
great lords, and of the communities of many parifhes, even fo low as 3 liv. 
per arpent, with an exemption from tithes, and from taxes for twenty years. But 
every one here reckons them fo bad, that all the money fpent would be fure to 
be loft ; yet it is admitted, that there is a bed of marl or clay under all the coun- 
try. This opinion is chiefly founded on the attempts of Monf. Roliiei-, of Bour- 
deaux, having made a trial of cultivating them, and fucceeded very ill. 1 guefied 
how fuch improvements had been attempted, and told my informants what I 
fuppofed had been done ; and my guefs proved exaflly right : corn-corn — -corn — 
coi*n ; and then the land pronounced good for nothing. It does not fignify telling 
fuch people, that the great objects, in all improvements of waftes, are cattle, 
and ftieep, and grafs, after which corn will be fure. Nothing of this kind is 
comprehended from one end of France to the other. 

As 1 fhaii here take my leave of thefe landes, I may obferve, that, fo far as they 
are covered with pines, they are not to be efteemed waftes; but, on the contx-ar}', 
occupied with a very profitable culture, that does not yield lefs than from 15s. 

* De la Necejfite dtOccuper tom Us gr os Ouvrhrs, p. 8. 
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to 2^s. an acre annual revenue. Of tne very extenlive trails not lo employed, 
and which are to be purchafed at To cheap a rate, they are among the mofr im- 
proveable diftriils in the kingdom, and might be made, at a very fmali expence, 
capable of fupporting immenfe flocks of fheep. 

‘Cavignac to Pierre Brune.—Mmy fandy wafl:es, with white marl under the 

whole. 

Po Cherfac . — Great wafles, of many miles extent, covered with fern, ling, 
and flbrubby oak 5 all greatly improveable. 

* 7 b Montlieu. —JPilto. Many of thefe waftes belonged to thd Prince of Soubife, 
who would not fell, but only let them j the confequence has been, that no im- 
provements have been wrought. 

La G/We-.—The v/aftes in this country are fold at 10 liv. the journal, and 
lefs 5 fome better at 30 liv.' The journal here is to the Enghfli acre as ten to 
thirty-eight ; it confifts of 10 carraux, each 18 feet fquare. 

Norm ANDIE.— to Cherbourg. — Monf. Doumerc, of Paris, having 
bought of Monfieur, the King’s brother, 3000 arpents, part of 14,000 fold at the 
fame time, being parcel of an ancient, but much negleiled, forefl, has made 
an improvement here, which, fo far, deferves attention, as it (hews the prin- 
ciples on which French improvers proceed. He has brought into culture 
700 verges, which form his prefent farm, around a houfe for himfelf, and an- 
other for his bailiit, all built, as well as many other edifices, in much too expen- 
iive a manner; for thefe eredlions alone cofl; 2500 louis d’or. Such unnecef- 
fary expenditures in building is generally Pure to cripple the progrefs in much . 
more neceflary matters. The firfi; bufinefs in the improvement, was to grub 
up the wood; then to pare and burn; and manure with lime, burnt wdth the 
furz, fern, and heath of the land; the flone was brought from Valogne: as 
foon as it was cleared, it was fallowed the firfi: year for wheat. Such infatuation 
is hardly credible'! A man is commencing his operations in the midfi; of 3000 
acres of rough ground, and an immenfe pafturage for cattle and iheep, begins 
with wheat; the fam.e follies prevail every where: we have feen juft the fame 
coprfe purfued in England, and preferibed by writers. Such people think cattle 
and iheep of no importance at the beginning of thefe improvements. This 
wheat, limed at the rate, per arpent, of 7 or 8 tonneaux, of 25 boificau, each 
18 pots of 2 pints; 4 boiffeau of feed fown, and the crop 40 boifleau. After 
this wheat fown 5 boiiTeau of oats, the crop 40. Then barley, feed 4 boifleau, 
produce 20 to 25 boiffeau. With this barley clover fown ; mown the firft 
year twice, and paftured the fecond ; being then ploughed for wheat, which is 
inferior to the original crops; then oats and fallow again. From all thefe 
crops it is fufiiciently evident, that French farmers efteem corn, and not cattle, 
the proper fupport of a new improvement. The foil which has been thus re- 
claimed. 
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claimed, is on a ftone quarry in general 3 a friable Tandy loam, covered with 
a ftrong fpontaneous growth (where not foreft) of furz, fern, and, in fome 
places, heath; mixed with much grafs, and even clover and ; w'bicb, 

if properly flocked by cattle, well fed in winter, would be of confiderabla value 
in its prefent rough fcate. 

Though the methods purfued have not been calculated on the befl prin- 
ciples, yet there is certainly a conliderable degree of merit in the undertak- 
ing. Lafl year’s crop of wheat produced 40,000 gerbs : and this year (17S7) 
there is one piece of oats, of So verges, which gives 12,000 gerbs, at 15 
boiffeau per hundred ; each boiffeau 40 lb. and the price at prefent qyjC The 
prefent flock, 207 wethers, 10 horfes, 21 v/orking oxen, 10 cows, i bull, 6 
young cattle, are certainly fine, for a fpot where, ten years ago, Monf. 
Baillio, the bailiff, who has executed the whole, and who feems to be a truly 
excellent man, was in a hovel, with no other flock than a dog. The whole 
improved, would now let at 15 liv. per verge, 2J to the arpent. 

Br ETAGNE. — Combourg to Hide. — Pafs an immenfe wafle for a league, but 
to the left a dead level, boundlefs as the fea ; high lands at one part, feemingly 
8 or 10 leagues off. Every part which the road paffes, has been under the 
plough, for the ridges are as diflindl as if made but lafl year; and many ruined 
banks of hedges crofs it in various ways. The fpontaneous growth, furz, ling, 
and fern; the foil good, and equal to valuable crops, in a proper management. 
The King has part, Monf. de Chateaubriant part, and other feigneurs alfo; but 
every body I talked with fays, it is good for nothing. Would to heaven I had 
looo acres of it at Bradfield ! I w^ould foon put that affertion to the tell. 

The wafte lands, which, in almofl every part of the province, extend 
for many leagues, are almofl every where to be bought, in any quantity, of the 
feigneurs, at lOyC the journal, which is to the EngliOi acre as 47 to 38, wdth 
a fmall quit-rent per annum. 

St. Briezix. — Inquiring here into the period of the cultivation which I every 
wTere remarked on the landes of Bretagne, I w^as told, that it was no antient 
culture, but common for peafants, who took them of the feigneurs, to pare and 
burn, Vvuth the ecoubu^ exhaull; and then leave them to nature: and this for 
forty, fifty, and fixty years back. Rented for ever at 20jC to 30 f. the journal. 

St. Nazmre to SavanaL — ^Immenfe bog marked on ail the maps of Bretagne, 
and filling the fpace of many leagues, covered with vafl growth of bog myrtle, 
and coarfe graffes, three or four feet high ; what a field for improvement, in a 
climate that gives fuch a fpontaneous growth ! 

Ho Nantes. — In the hmdes^ which, flrange to fay, extend to within three 
miles of Nantes, there w^as an improvement attempted fome years ago : four 
good houfes of flone and flate are built, and a few acres run to « wretched grafs, 

N 2 which 
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which have been tilled, but all favage, and become almoft as rough as the reft : 
a few of the banks have been planted. This may be the improvement I heard 
of afterwards at Nantes, made by fome Engliihmen, at the expence of a gentle- 
man, and all the parties ruined. I inquired how the improvement had been 
effeded: pare and burn ; wheat ^ rye 5 oats ! ! ! Thus it is for ever : the fame 
methods, the fame failures, the fame folly, the fame madnefs. When will 
men be vvife enough to know, that good grafs muft be had, if corn Ts the objedt? 

Nantes . — I have now travelled round the vaft province of Bretagne, and may 
obferve, that fo large a proportion of it is wafte, as to be difficult to calculate: 
I have paffed tradls of land, of three, four, five, and even eight miles in ex- 
tent, without any cultivation, and 1 have heard of much more confiderable, 
even to fourteen leagues in length. I have marked one diftridt in the map 
wffiich contains fome hundred thoufand acres. Three-fourths of the pro- 
vince are either w^afte, or fo rough as to be nearly the fame thing. This is 
the more furprifing, as here are fome of the firft markets in France; that is to 
fay, fome of the moft confiderable commercial towns ; and every where the vi- 
cinity of the fea. Thefe enormous waftes, wffiich are faid to exceed two millions 
of arpents are found, as I have remarked, in my notes on the great road, 
within four miles of fuch a city as Nantes : vaft diftricts are to be had on leafes, 
or rather property for ever, on the payment of very flight fines. The foil is ge- 
nerally very improveable; I mean, convertible to cultivation, at a very fmall 
expence, and with great facility ; contrary to the alTertion of every body in the 
province, who have been fo ufed to fee it defolate, that they cannot readily be- 
lieve it capable of a better huibandry than being burnt, exhaufted, and left to 
nature. The means of improving thefe waftes are abfolutely unknown in 
France, and not much better underftood in England. The profit of the under- 
taking, however, when properly purfued, upon the never-failing principle of 
grafs — ^fheep — cattle — corn ; inftead of the common blunder, wffiich puts the cart 
before the horfe (if 1 may ufe a vulgar proverb), will be found great and rapid. 

Anjou«^ — Turbilly. — In the journal-part of this work, I have explained the 
motives which carried me out of my road, to view the waftes of this vicinity, 
and particularly the improvements of the late Marquis of Turbilly, deferibed 
at large in his Memoire fur les DeprichemenSi which has been fo often cited in 
almoft every language. 

The immenfe heaths, Of landes, are, in general, a fandy or gravelly loam ; 
fome on a gravel, others on a clayey, and others on a marley bottom; and 
others, again, on imperfedf quarry ones: the fpontaneous growth would pre- 
dominantly be every where foreft, particularly of oak, if it were inclofed, and 

* De la NeceJJite d’Occuper tons Us gros OuvrierSf par Monf. Boncerf. 1789. P. 8, 
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preierved from depredation. At prelent, it is wood browfed and ruined, fern, 
furz, broom, ling, &c. &c. In the defert Hate in which the whole country is 
left at prefent, the value is nothing elfe but what it yields to a few cattle and 
fheep ; not the hundredth part of what might be kept, if any well regulated 
provilion were made for their winter iupport. I pafled ten miles over tht.L 
heaths ; they were, in fome directions, boundlels to tne view ; and my guide 
allured me, I might continue travelling upon them for many days. When at 
Tours, I was told of their extending much in that diredtion alfo. The climate 
is good. There are ftreams that pafs through thefe waftes, which might be em- 
ployed in irrigation, but no ufe whatever made of them 5 there are marl and 
clay under them, for manure; and there is every whereto be found plenty of 
pallurage, for the immediate fummer food of large flocks. — In a word, there 
are all the materials for making a eonfiderable fortune— — except Ikill and 
knowledge. 

Such w’as the country in which the late Marquis of Turbilly fat down, at 
an early period of life, determining to improve his eftate of 3000 arpents in thefe 
deferts ; with all the neceflary adtivity of difpofition ; every energy of mind j 
and that animated love of laudable attempts, to give life and eflicacy to the un- 
dertaking. Some meadows and plantations, which he made, fucceeded well, and 
remain ; but, of all his improvements of the heaths, to the inconfidcrable 
amount of about loo arpents, hardly any othertraces are now to be feen, except 
from the more miferable and worn-out appearance of the land; which, after 
cropping, was, of courfe, left in a much worfe condition than if it had never 
been touched. The fences are quite dellroyed; and the whole as much lands 
as before improvement. This flowed from the unfortunate error, Ib common, 
indeea fo univerfal, among the improvers of wafte lands ; and unexceptionably 
fo in France — that of improving, merely for the purpofe of getting corn. Pyron, 
the labourer who worked in all the Marquis* improvements, informed me, 
that he pared and burnt, which is the common praaice of all the country, and 
then took three crops of corn in fucceffion ; that the firft was very good,^ the 
fecond not good, and the third good for nothing, that is, not above three times 
the feed : from that moment there was an end of improvement ; it only cra wled, 
during many years, to the amount of 100 acres; whereas, if he had begun on 
right principles, he would, in all probability, have improved the 3000 ; and, 
others copying his modes, the whole country might, by this time, have been 
under cultivation. It was reckoned a vafl; effort in him to fold 250 fheep : and 
this was the heft engine be had in his hands; but giving the fold for corn, it 
was loft as foon as exerted. Inftead of 250 fheep, the Marquis fhould have 
had 500 the firft year, 1000 the fecond, 1500 the third, and 2000 the fourth;. 

and ail his paring, burning, manuring, folding, exerted to raife turnips (not 

their 
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their contemptible raves) to winter-feed them; with fo much burning, fold- 
ing, and eating off the turnips, the land would have been prepared for grafs; 
and when once you have good grafs, good corn is at your command. Thus 
corn was the laid: idea that (hould have entered his head: inftead of which, like 
other French improvers, he riilhed upon it at once — and from that inftant all 
was ruined. 

The particular advantages of the fpot are conliderable, if ever an improver 
fhould arife, with knowledge enough to purfue the methods that are adapted 
to the foil and fituation. The hills of all the country are fo gentle, that they 
are to be tilled with great eafe ; offering the advantage of perennial ftreams, 
that run at prefent to wafte in the vales. There are rich veins of white marl, 
with an under-ftratum, in many places, of clay. There is a hill of ihell fand, 
for improving the differ foils and the moory bottoms. There is lime-ffone at 
the didance of half a league, and plenty of peat to burn it. The Marquis of 
Galway’s father fpread fome of the diell fand on^a fmall poor field, and had an 
immediate luxuriance of crop in confequence. The prefent cure of the paridi 
has tried the marl, with equal fuccefs. But both thefe manures, and indeed any 
other, would be abfolutely lod, if a fucceilion of corn crops weye immediately 
to follow. It is this valuable under-dratum of clay and marl which gives fuch 
a growth to wmod. In pading from La Fleche to Turbilly, I was amazed, in 
fome fpots, at the contrad between the apparent poverty of the furface foil, 
and the oaks fcattered about it; they are, in general, eaten up by cattle, yet 
the bark is clean and bright, and this year’s fhoots four and even five feet long. 
A com.mon mode, and indeed the only one, of attempting improvements here^ 
is to permit the pcafants to pare and burn pieces of the heath; to take five crops 
in fuccedion, but to leave the draw of the lad ; to fence the piece around ; and 
to fow whatever feeds of wood the landlord provides, ufually oak, for a copfe, 
which, in this villainous way, fucceeds well ; but as fuch copfes are fenced with 
a ditch and bank only, and never any hedge planted, they are prefently open 
and eaten. 

Maine. — Gue[[elard>-—Th& landes of xAnjou extend over a great part of 
Maine alfo. Here they told me, that the extent in that neighbourhood is 
hardly led than dxty leagues in circumference, with no great interruption of 
cultivation. The account they give of the foil is, that it is abfolutely good for 
nothing but to produce wood, which it will do very wHl. The feigneurs fief it 
out for ever, in an> quantity, at the rent of half a budiel of oats an arpent (the 
builiel 30 ib. of wheat), and fome at 10 f. to 2.0 f. The peafants pare and burn, 
and get a very fine crop of rye; then another poor crop of rye; and after that 
a miferable one of oats ; reckoning, in common, that a burning will givejuff 
three crops ; after which the land is dridtly good for nothing, but is left to na- 
ture 
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ture to recover itfelf. The price of paring and burning 30 liv. per arpent. I 
can hardlv record thefe inltances of barbarifm v, ith tolerable, patience — without 
dealing execrations, not againft a poor unenlightened peafantry, but againft a 
government pofleffing, in demefne, immenfe tradls of thefe land«, without ever 
ordering any experiments to be made and publilhed, of the bell: methods of im- 
proving theah. But had it come into any fuch projed:, and had thofe experi- 
ments had French condudors, they would have been merely wi'h a view of 
getting corn ! corn ! corn I 

Le Mans.'—M'ach of thefe waftes here refemble the fands of ‘Cologne 5 
upon a dead level, and water Handing in many places j yet the foil a fond j and, 
in fpots, even a running one : it arifes from the fame circumftance which makes 
them produdive of oak timber, wfoerever preferved, viz. the bottom of clay 

and marl. 

BouRBONNOIS.—M?^^//?2J•.— Three-fourths of the whole province wafle, or 
heath, or broom, or wood. 

St. Pourgain, — As I quitted the Bourbonnois in this vicinity, entering Au- 
vergne, it v/ill not be improper to remark, that the whole province, as well as 
that of Nevernois, ought, refpeding all the purpofes of improvement, to be 
deemed wafle. The culture that is carried on, without any exception, on the 
arable lands, is only fallowing for ryej and, after two or three rounds, the 
land is fo exhaufled by this blelfod fyflem, that it is left to weeds : broom is 
the prevalent fpontaneous growth in fuch a cafe 5 and if the broom be left for 
a number of years, it becomes a foreft. This rye-courfe produces the landlord, 
for his half (as all is in the hands of metayers), about 2S. 6d. or 3s. an acre 
through the whole farm, by corn, cattle , &c. ; and at fuch rates a vaft pro- 
portion of the province is chiefly to be bought. Confidering that the lands 
are all inclofed ; that wood enough is every where found j that the country is 
furnifhed with a fufficient quantity of buildings 5 that the roads are excellent 5 
that it enjoys a navigation to the capital ; that markets are good, and prices 
high; that there is marl or clay under the fands and fandy gravels; that the 
climate is one of the finefl in Europe; and the country highly pleafant and 
beautiful: when all thefe circumflances are well weighed, it will be admitted 
that no part of France is fo eligible to eflablifo a great and profitable improve- 
ment ; but, as I muft again repeat it, the whole province appears wafle to the 
eyes of an Englifh former. 

xAuvergne. — Brioude. — The mountains in this neighbourhood too much cul- 
tivated ; the earth is, by fuch means, wafhed away by florms, and torrents 

drive away every thing. r • 1 

ViVARAis. — Pradelles, — Pare and burn oid turf in these mountains. Great 

tradls burnt, exhaufled, and left to nature to recruit. 
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T'o Cultivation is carried on in thefe mountains to an incredible 

height; and is all by hand. In fome cafes, e^rth is carried, by hand, in bafkets, 
to form the terraced beds, that yield a difficult and Icanty crop, that is brought 
away on the back. Nothing could poffibly fupport fuch exertions, but the 
whole being ffiiall properties; every peafant cultivates his own land. 

Provence. — T’our d" Aigues.’^Tho. mountains here are all calcareous, yet 
they are, from a vicious culture and management, deflroyed and abandoned, and 
yield fubfiftence to a few miferable goats and fheep only ; fuch mountains in 
the Vivarais, the Preiident remarks, are covered v/ith fuperb chefnuts, that 
yield a good revenue; — this country would do equally well for them, as ap- 
pears from the very fine ones found in the park of Tour d’Aigues. The cutting 
of every buffi for burning the earth is the caufe ; this fpecies of culture loofens 
the furface, and renders it a prey to torrents ; fo that all is waffied into the 
rivers, and becomes the deftrudlion of the plains. The Durance, in its whole 
courfe, of near 200 miles, has deftroyed, on an average, to the breadth of 
half a league. 

General Objervatlofis, 

In the preceding notes, mention is often made of great tra-ds’of country, 
fo miferably cultivated, that the whole would, by a good Engliffi farmer, 
be confidered as wafie. This is particularly the cafe in Bretagne, Maine, 
Anjou, Sologne, Bourbonnois, &c. ; and it is this circum fiance which reduces 
the general average produ(ft of France to fo low a pitch, as appears in the chap- 
ter which treats of it, notwithfianding the immenfe trad: of twenty-eight 
millions of rich land, the produces of which are, of courfe, very high. Here 
then ought to be the great eiFort of a new fyfiem of government in France. 
The revolution has coft immenfe films ; and has occafioned a happy defalcation 
of the revenue, provided it be replaced, wifely and equally, on fome objed: of 
general confumption, and not on land ; but the public burthens of the king- 
dom are fo heavy (proportioned to its confumption and circulation), that every 
attention ffiould be exerted to increafe and improve the contributing income ; 
and this can in no way, and by no methods, be efieded fo well and fo eafily, as 
by fpreading improvements over thefe immenfe wafies, which are fuch a dif- 
^ grace to the old government. The wafies alone are calculated, in thefe ffieets, 
at 1 8,000,000 of Engliffi acres; if to thefe we add the tradrs, in the above- 
mentioned pro\finces, which, though cultivated, are no more produdfive than 
wafies, and much of them not of equal profit, we cannot reckon for the whole 
less than 40,000,000 of acres that are in a wafie fiate: not abfolutely unpro- 
dud:ive, but which would admit of being rendered four, five, fix, and even 
ten times more fo than they are at prefent. This extent is nearly equal to that 

of 
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of the kingdom of England j whence we may judge of the immenle refources 
to be found in the improvement of the agriculture of France; and the wdfdom 
of themeafures of the National i^irembly ought to be eftimated in proportion to 
their exertions in this refped:, rather than in any other. If they give a ready, 
immediate, and abfolute* right of inclofure; an exemption from all taxation 
whatever, for twenty-one years; and, by a wile fyftem of impofts, the future 
profpedl of not being too much burthened ; if fuch be their encouragements, in 
addition to the great ones already effedled, particularly in the abolition of tithes, 
they may exped: to fee, in a few years, great undertakings on thefe defolate 
trads. But the policy of a good government will not, in this point, do the 
whole ; it may encourage buildings, inclofures, manuring, and the inveftment 
of large capitals; but if thefe foils be attempted to be cultivated, as they have 
hitherto always been in France, failure, ^bankruptcy, and ruin, will be the con- 
fequence; and the lands, after a few years, left in a w^orfe Hate than they are in 
at prefent. The government fhould therefore not omit taking the necelTary 
Heps, to have inllrudions w^ell dilFufed for the cultivation of thefe immenle 
trads of country; not in the fpirit of the old ^ fyhem, by printing memoirs, 
which, if followed, probably would fpread more mifchief than benefit, but by 
the exhibition of a farm in each conliderable diftrid, under a right manage- 
ment, and in that degree of perfedion of cuj^ture which is applicable to the prac- 
tice of all mankind; of the poor farmers as w’ell as of rich ones: every other 
fpecies of perfedion does well enough for gentlemen to commend, but is not 
adapted for farmers to imitate. One large farm, taken entirely from wafle, in 
Bretagne, another in Anjou, a third in Sologne, a fourth in Bourbonnois, and 
a fifth in Guienne, would be fufficient. If thefe farms were cultivated on right 

* The edi« 5 t, exempting new improvements from taxation, was in the right fpirit. We are in- 
formed By Monf. Necker, that from 1766 to 1784, no iefs than 950,000 arpents were declared de- 
/riches. De UAdminift. des Fin. 8vo. T. iii. p. 233. There can be no doubt but the greater 
part of thefe are long fince abandoned again to nature. I never met with a fingle perfon in France 
who had half an idea of improving wafte lands ; and I may add, that, of all other practices in the agri- 
culture of England, this is the leaft underftood. See my Obfervations on the prefent State of the IVafe 
Lands. Svo. In regard to the excellent edidl above-mentioned, there occurs a proof of the grofs 
and confummate ignorance which one meets fo often in France on all agricultural fubjecls. In the 
Cahier du Tiers Etat de Troyes^ p. 38, they demand the abrogation of this edi<ft, as prejudicial to the 
nourifliment and multiplication of cattle. Even the nobilfty of Cambray^ Cahier-^ p. 1 9, are agamfl 
cultivating commons. The nobility of Pont-d~MouJJon^ Cahier^ p. 38, declare, that the encourage- 
ment of inclofures 2LnA defrichemens-t is prejudicial to agriculture; fliame on their folly ! The clergy 
are wiferr for they demand that the pofleiTors of v/aftes ftiall either cultivate them themfelves, or let 
others that are willing, on reafonable terms. Cahter de B/Ieiuti csr xvloret^ p. 22 ; and that all com- 
mons fliall be alienable for the profperity of agriculture. Bayonne^ Art. 51. And fome of the Tiers 
Etat alfo ; all commons to be divided. Cotentin MS. And new defrichemens to be exempted from 
all taxes for twenty years. Nimes^p, i<). La Eochelle^ Art. ly? MS, 
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pradical pnnciples, on thofe of utterly difregarding corn till the ample fjpport 
of iheep and cattle (but particularly the former) in winter, by means of green 
crops, and in fummerby graffes, gave fuch a command and facility of aaion, 
that whatever corn was then fown, would, in its produce, be w’^orthy of the 
foil and climate of France, yielding ten for one on thefe wafes, inftead of five 
or fix for one, the prefent average of cultivated lands in that kingdom. If this 
were done, I fay, the profit of fuch improvements wou)d be equally great and 
durable j the pradlice exhibited would take deep root in the refpedive provinces; 
and extenfive and fpeedy improvements would be the confequence. By fuch a 
policy, the National Aflembly wmuld prove themfelves genuine patriots; the 
kingdom would flourifii ; population, which, at prefent, is a burthen, would 
be rendered ufefiil, becaufe happy; and the confiimption and circulation of thefe 
provinces increafing, would give a fpur to thofe of the whole fociety; the 
w^eight of taxes would lefien, as the bafis enlarged that fupported it: — in a word, 
every good eifedt would flow from fuch undertakings, if properly executed, that 
can add to themafs of national profperity; and confequently the mold worthy of 
the attention of an enlightened legiflature^. 

Attempts have been made to improve thefe w^’aftes, but ahvays wdth ill fuc- 
cefs ; I faw a negledted farm gone back nearly to its prifiiine Ifate, not far from 
Nantes; the Marquis of Turbilly’s, in Anjou, had no better fuccefs; and equal 
failures attended thofe that were tried on the heaths of Bourdeaux; and I heard 
of fome others, fimilar undertakings, in different parts of the kingdom; but, in 
general, they w^re all equally unfuccefsful ; and no wonder, for all were con- 
duced on the fame plan, with no other objedt in view than corn ; but this is the 
leafi; important of the produdls, as it hath been above obferved, that fhould be 
found on new improvements. A French writer-f*, who fpeaks from experience, 
as well as the Marquis of Turbilly, prefcribes thiscourfe; — i, dig, at the ex- 
pence of 20 liv. per arpent, of 46,000 feet, in winter, and fummer-faliow, with 
many ploughings and harrov/ings, for — 2, wheat; — 3, oats ; — 4, fallow;— 75, 

* At prefent (Auguft 1793) we know what the blood-hound government of France have done for 
agriculture : completely ruined all that was good in it. 

f Experiences and Obfervations fur les Defrichemens. Par Monf. le Doffeur. Lamballe. 1775. 4to. 
P. 26, 28, 33. This gentleman tells us, that paring and burning fhould be praCifed only Oh a cal- 
careous foil, for in Bretagne the peafants get but two or three crops of corn by it ; and if more, much 
dung is requifite. But if they can have two crops of corn, cann^Jt they have one crop of turnips? 
Cannot they have grass, which feems never to be in his contemplation, though ahtioft the only 
thing that ought to be in view. De Serres knew better ; he recommends paring and burning, de- 
fcribes the operation, and anfwers the objection of thofe who urged a fhort continuance of the profit, 
by ftiewing, that fuch cafes proceed from improper management, and do not occur, if the laws of good 
tillage be purfued, au cultiver & au repofer, Le Theatre D’Agriculture, par D’Olivier de Serres. 
4to. 1629. P. 641070. 
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wheat ; — 6, oats, &c. &c. This gentleman, who tells us he broke up and 
improved 450 arpents, has not explained how real improvement is to be made 
without (beep or cattle. Where is his winter food in this prepofterous courfe ? 
If thefe45o arpents be really improved, they have coft him five times more than 
they are worth ; but I fufpedt they are — improved a la ’Turbiiiy, It is mere ro- 
mance to think of improving wafies profitably without a great fiock of Iheep. 
The ideas of French improvers feem rooted in a contrary fpirit; to the prefect 
moment, there is no other plan than the old one of corn. A publication of the 
year 1791, Memozre fur rUtilite du Defrichement des fefres de Cafelnau-de^ 
MedoCy Ipeaks of the fame methods — deracme? — labourer — herfer — enfemencer— 
froment—feigle, p. 5. The fame views in every part of the kingdom; but when 
you inquire for cattle, you have, on feme hjjndreds of acres, feven cows, three 
mares, four oxen, and no fheep ! (P. 4.) 

As the fubjedl is one of the moft efiential in French agriculture, I will very 
briefly fketch the right principles on which alone wafte countries can be im- 
proved to profit. The rapid view which is pradicable for a traveller to take, 
will allow no more than an outline ; fully to explain the procefs would' demand 
a diftindf treatife. The buildings, upon which fo much money is gene- 

rally fo ufelefsly employed, fhould, in a private undertaking, be adapted to that 
fized farm, which lets in the country mofl; ^dvantageoufly ; but, in a public un- 
dertaking, they fhould be adapted to that fized farm which is mod favourable 
to a beneficial cultivation of the foil^ in the latter cafe from 460 to 6qo acres. 
This attention to the fcale of the buildings' flows from the plan , of the im- 
provement, which is that of letting the land in farms, as fafl: as it is vvell im- 
proved, and brought into the cultivation in which it ought'afterwards to remain. 
But whatever the iize of the future farms may be, the ftridiefl attention ought 
to be had, to keeping this part of the expenditure as lov»^^ as poflible ; it contri- 
butes' little to the produdlivenefs of the land, except what arifes from conve- 
nient offices for cattle and fheep. — ^2, The next object is to buy a large flock of 
flieep, to feed on the lands in their wafte ftate, that arc to be improved;' five 
hundred would be a proper number to begin with. Thefe fheep fliould be, as 
nearly as poffible, fuch as the South Downs of England ; of the French breeds, 
the mod profitable, and the bed to procure, would be thofe of Roufllllon. It 
is of more confequence to have a breed not too large, and tvell clothed with a 
fhort firm fleece, than larger or more expenflve breeds. — -3, The firft fumrner 
fhould be. entirely employed in paring and burning, and cultivating, at lead, 
100 acres of turnips and rape, for the winter fupport of the fheep and plough- 
oxen. After the turnip feafon is pad, the paring and burning to continue for 
r}^e, artificial grades to be fown with the rye. — 4, Begin, as early, in the fpring 
as- poffible, to pare and burn frefh wade, firfl for a crop of potatoes, on fifteen 
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or twenty acres, and then for 200 acres of turnips. The turnip land of laft 
year to be fown with oats, on three ploughings; and with the oats, over nfty 
acres, clover-feed to be fown. After the turnip feafon is pad:, continue paring 
and burning for rye, as before. The labourers employed in the famuier on' 
paring and burning, to work in the winter on ditching, for forming inclofures ; 
the banks to be planted with white thorn, and willows for making hurdles.- — 
This is fufficient to date the leading principles of the undertaking. Oeconomy 
in the execution demands that the labourers employed diQuld have work con- 
dantly; in fummer paring and burning, and managing the hay and corn har-- 
ved j and in winter ditching; quarrying, if there be lime-done on the premifes, 
for burning lime for manure ; and, if not, digging and filling marl, or chalk, 
or other manures which may be found under the furface. In like manner the 
number of mafons and carpenters diould be fo regulated, in proportion to the 
works, fo as to find condant employment through the building feafon. 

The courfes of crops will explain the whole bufinefs of tillage. On the land 
pared and burnt, and planted with potatoes in the fpring, the following rota- 
tion : I, potatoes; — 2, oats: — 3, turnips: — 4, oats, and grafs feeds for laying 
down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fown with turnips at midfummer :— i, tur- 
nips ;~2, oats ; — 3, turnips ; — 4, oats, or barley, and grafs feeds for laying down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fown with rye in autumn : — i, rye ; — 2, tur- 
nips ; — 3, oats ; — 4, turnips ; — 5, oats, and grafs feeds for laying down. 

All the turnips to be fed on the land with flieep, by hurdling, except the 
fmall quantity that would be wanted for the plough oxen. 

All the grafifes to be mown the firfi: year for hay, and then paftured by (beep, 
for two, three, four, or more years, according to circumftances. When they 
wear out, or betray indications of a want of renewal, they may be broken up 
with a certainty of yielding grain in plenty ; but no two crops of white corn ever 
to be fown in fuccefiion : by white corn is underfiood wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats. 

A very eafy, and, in fome cafes, efFedlual method of improving heaths, is by 
grubbing up the plants that grow fpontaneoufly, and fpreading lime upon the 
wafte without any tillage, fowing graft feeds and covering them by the fheep- 
fold : it is furprifing what a change is thus efFedted at the fmallefi: poffible 
expence ; foils, apparently miferable, have been made at once worth the rent of 
20s. per acre. 

It is not poffible to give more than an outline in fuch a Iketch as this ; varia- 
tions, arifmg from a difference of foil, will occur; which, though not confi- 
derable, muft be marked with care, or ufeleft expences will often be incurred. 
The method juft hinted at is particularly applicable upon thofe waftes, which 
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are, in culture, fteril, from abounJing with the vitriolic acid; the 
in Bretagne ; v^here rncding itoiio is :oana in lome diftriifs at fix to eight inches 
under the iurface : caliivation on fuch, by the plough, may be fo tedious and 
expenfive, that tne mere paring and burning, and application of a calcareous ma- 
nure, lime or marl, v^idi grafs leeds, and told, as above-mentioned, would be 
much the bed improvement, as I have myfelf experienced, in a country more 
vitriolic and deni than any wades I favv in Bretagne. 

The progrefs of tne dock of flieep will, by its procreation, drew what may be 
the given progrefs of fuch an improvement, providing turnips, in the propoi-tion 
of one acre to five fheep, which will allow enough for oxen and other cattle, and 
and fiippodng the lodes upon a flock to be 5 per cent. 

If the breed of dieep be good, all the ewes fhould be faved, for increafing 
dock, and the wethers fhould be kept until two years old and pad, fold fat at 
iiom two to three years. On inch a plan, a flock increafes rapidly, perhaps 
more so than the capital employed. But the conductor ©f fuch an undertaking 
would of courfe proportion his flock to his money, fo that all the works might 
be condantly going on, without dop or break ; to eftefl which, would demand 
no inconfiderable forefight and knowledge of the biifinefs. 

By the pian of letting the lands, as foon as brought into complete cultivation, 
the capital employed in the undertaking would be exerted to the utniod force 
and advantage, in fpreading the improvement over thegreated poflible breadth of 
wade. If the lands were all to be kept accumulating into one farm, it would 
grow too vad to be managed with profit; but, by letting, the principal atten- 
tion, exertion, and force of capital would be always employed where moft 
wanted^, and mod ufeful ; and it is hardly to be believed, by thofe not accuf- 
tomed to fuch obfervations and inquiries, how great a trad; of country might, 
in twenty }ears, be improved. 

Planting colonies of foreigners upon wades, has been a favourite method pur- 
fued in feveral countries, particularly in Spain and inRuflia; fuch fpeculations 
have rarely anfwered the immenfe expences bedowed upon them. The lands 
are ufually but half improved ; the hufbandry introduced is almod fare to be bad; 
and the jealoufy, with which the new fettlers are viewed by the natives, prevents 
their praflice from ever being imitated. Such a mode of improvement, as is 
here fketched, would be infinitely more beneficial; what was done would be 
well done; all would be executed by natives; for the only foreigner employed 
in the bufinefs fhould be the diretdor. There would be no probability of the 
improvement not being durable and fpreading widely; for the lands not being 
let until the cultivation was completely in train, the profit as well as the method 
would be feen by every one. 
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By executing the improvement of a wafte on thefe principles, ten thoufand 
pounds v^ould have an infinitely greater eftedt than an hundred thoufand ex- 
pended in any other method: in the German colonies, eftablifhed in the Siera 
Morena in Spain, and in various others in different parts of Europe, much at- 
tention has been paid to the eftablifhing of little farms only. I do not want to 
view fucb, to know that the improvement is beggarly, and the hufbandry con- 
temptible: no wafle can be really improved, and to the beft advantage, bat by 
means of the fheep, powerfully applied ; all other methoas are coftly, flow, 
and of weak effedt; but no little farmer can have a flock fufficient. This 
paltry idea of eftablifhing nothing but little farms, is the refult of mofl: im- 
political ideas refpedting population, which ought never to be the objedl of a 
moment’s attention. If it exifl idle, or beyond the proportion of employment, 
it is the fource of poverty and wretchednefs ; it is valuable only in proportion to 
regular and adlive employment j find that employment, and you yvdll have an in- 
dustrious adtive population in fbite of every obftacle. But fmall farms and little 
divifible properties, increafing the people, without increafing employment, has 
no other tendency than to propagate idle beggars, and to diffeminate modes of 
hufbandry, calculated to exhauft the land, and keep its cultimtors in mifery. 
This is not theory but fadl, of v/hich almofl: every province, in France, abounds 
with glaring inflanccs. But of this more in another chapter. 

There is another fort- of wafle land, that abounds alfb very much in France, 
I mean maribes : it is aflerted, that there are from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 * ar- 
pents of them in France. The improvement of thefe is vaflly more expenfive 
and more difficult than that of landes\ heaths, moors, &c. The drains de- 
manded for them require a conflderable capital. Thefe ought to be converted 
to meadow and rich palture, by means of draining. Where they admit it, the 
cheapefl: improvement of fuch is by irrigation ; the general drainage of great 
marfhes, if not truiied by the affemblies of the departments to the conducl of 
fome one able director, fhould be done by commiffion ; by conftituting a company, 
as in England, and paying the expence, by a tax on the lands drained. If the rage 
for fmall farms continue, thefe marflies, in proportion as the foil is boggy, will 
admit of being divided into fmall portions, that is, of 30 to 60 arpents, but it 
ffiould be under an abfolute prohibition of the plough. The bog, which I faw 
ill palling from Auvergiiac to Nantes, and which feems, from its appearance on 
the map of Bretagne, te be of a vafl: extent, is highly fufceptible of improve- 
ment, and every acre of it might be converted into rich meadow. 

* Rapport du Comlte o’ Agriculture^ &c. y Fev. 1790, parA 4 .de Lamerville, depute de Berri. P. 3. 
De la necejflte d' occuper tons les gros OuvierSj 1789, par M. Boncerf. P. 3. 
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CJ Coals i in France. 


Limousin.— WAS here afTured, that a vein of coal has been 

found at the depth only of 12 yards, which is 17 
feet thick; but it is no where ufed, either in houfes or in manufaftures ; the 
iron forges are all worked with charcoal. If this is fad:, wLat a want of ca- 
pital it proves ! 

Flanders. — Valenciennes. — There are mines worked here. The manco of 
2401b. fells for 23/? 9 den. and the woril: of all at laiyT ; the largeft of all at 
35/. and ^ 6 f . ; they are more abundant at Mons. Wood is burnt here at the 
inns, and all the better prwate houfes, but the poor burn coal: the mines,' 
they fay, are 700 feet deep ; the coal is drawn up by four horfes; they have four 
ileam engines. 

Ltlle. — Coals, the raziere, 3 liv. 

^Dunkirk. — Englilh, the raziere ‘of 300 lb. 8 liv. Thefe are burnt in every 
houfe in the town, and are one-third cheaper than wood: there is a canal to the 
coal pits at Valenciennes, but the diftance too great, and locks too numerous 
and expenfive to rival the import from England. 

Bethune . — Pits within a few leagues. Price here 4477 to 4677 the raziere, 
which, I have been told, holds about nine Englifh pecks ; but the raziere of 
St. Omers holds 1951b. of wheat. 

Rouen . — The boiffeau of 22 pots, each 2 bottles, 3 liv. 10/. 

IJigny.—A mine newly opened, at which the coals fell at 1477 i liard, the 
boiifeau, of 90 lb. to 100 lb. 

Carentan . — Coals of the country only for blackfmiths, 14/" the boifleau of 
80 lb. dry at the mine, but wet are 90 lb. or 100 lb. : they are not half fo good 
as what is brought from England. 

Cherbourg . — In the manufacture of blowm plate glafs, a great quantity of 
Newcaftle coal is burnt; 13 keel, or 103 chaldrons, cofr, all Englilh charges 
included, about 7500 liv. ; the French duty 3600 liv. ; and port charges, &c. 
make it in all about 11,000 liv. which being near 5I. a chaldron, feems an enor- 
mous price, at which to buy fuel for a manufacture. The coals of the Cotentin, 
they fay here, are good for nothing. 

Granville . — The blackfmiths burn Guernfey coals. 

Auray . — Englifh coals 3 liv. the boiffeau of about three Engli/h pecks, which 
the blackfmiths ufe for particular purpofes. 
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French coal 300 liv. the 21 barriques, each double wine meafure, or 
480 pints, but one barrique of Englifli is worth two of it. 

A coal mine worked by a Monf. Jarry, at Langien, five leagues from Nantes. 
Another at Montrelais, near Ingrande ; and at St. George, near Saumur. The 
French coals ufed in the foundry, near this city, come to 34 liv. the 2000 lb. 

La F/ec^e.— Price 16 / the boifleau, of 30 lb. wheat ; they are from Angers. 

Roue/!.-— Monf. Scannegatty works the common borer, with a windlafs, in 
boring deep for coals, for which purpofehe has been employed by government: 
he (hewed me the model of one made at Paris, 300 feet long j with this he has 
bored 160 feet, much of it in hard rock, without accident ; his objedion to 
(hafts, is the water rifing^ he would ufe (hafts until he comes to water, but 
after that muft bore. He fays, the badnefs of the coal, in the mine near Cher- 
bourg, arifes merely from being ill worked j they have got at prefent only to the 
furface coal, inftead of piercing through xhe bed. M. Scannegatty aiferts, the 
c condimption of Engli(h coals, in the generality of Rouen, to be two millions a 
year. The price is 40 liv. for barriques, each barrique 150 lb. or 975 lb. or 
about 80 liv, a ton. 

F//^^uf.—Confnmes 200,000 liv. a year in Engliih coals. 

Nangis. — Brought from Berri. Price 4 liv. the Englifh bu(hel. 

Lorraine. — Pont-a-MouJfon. — from Sarbruck 18 liv. the 1000 lb. At the 
mine 5 liv. 

Alsace. — Befort. — Price atthe mine, four leagues from this place, iQ.f. the 
IDO lb. 5 here i 6 f. They are ufed only by blackfmiths. 

Bourgogne. — Chagny.—Qoz\% from Mont Cenis ; at the mine 6 liv. the 
the wine queu ; here 10 liv. Nobody burns coals in their houfes. 

Mont Cenis. ^ — At the mine a ban 10 f It is remarkable, that at the inn here, 
and at every houfe, except thofe of the common workman, wood is burnt; 
which (hews the abfurd prejndices of the French, in favour of that fuel, in fpite 
of price. 

Bour BONNois.'— 7 kf£?z/////r.— Price 30/! the bachole, of which 4 make a 
poingon. 

Auvergne.- — C/ermont.-^P rice 10 liv, the raze of 2 feet 2 inches, by i foot 
6 inches, and nine inches deep. Ufed only in (loves, or by blackfmiths ; they are 
from Brioude. 

Brioiide.—'The raze, of 150 lb. 167C; but the bed is 2of. 

Fix. — The carton, of 50 lb. 

Yi'Sf A's.Ais.—CoJieros . — Ihe quintal f. 

Tkuytz . — The blackfmiths here burn charcoal, yet are near the coal mine, 
which I paiTed in the vale; it is a done coal ; the price 7 7^ the 100 lb. 

Dauphine. 
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Dauphine. Mcntehmart, — Large coal i liv, 157? the 1551b.; fmall, for 
blackfmiths and manufadlurers, 2.1 f. the 1551b. The mine is at Givors, near 
Vienne, at five leagues from Lyon ; there is a canal to Vienne, bnt with a toll. 
Coak, made of coal, for melting, the quintal, 

Pierre-Latte, — Coals 3 liv. the meafure of about 6 pecks ; none ufed but by 
blackfmiths. 

Provence. — Pour d' Atgues. — Price 40jC the quintal, \ 6 f, or iSyT at Aix. 
At the mine, three leagues from Aix, ^ 

Marfetlle^ — Coals from Givors, in Dauphine, near Lyon, 337! for 210 lb. 
of Faveau, in Provence, 40/ to 42/ for 3001b. Of Valdonne, f, ditto; 
ufed in the foap fabric and fugar refineries. Of England 42 f, to 457^ on board 
the fhip, for 210 lb. j on fhore 60 f. for 1951b. 

Lyonnois.-— — C oals 307^ the 1301b. The mines are fix leagues off; 
price there 247^ for 160 lb. ; there is a canal from the pits to the Rhone. 

The want of vigour in working the coal-mines in France, is to be attributed 
to two caufes ; i, the price of wood has not rifen fiifficiently to force this branch 
of induftry ; and, 2, the want of capital, which afFeefts every thing in that king- 
dom, prevents exertions being made with the necefiary animation. But thefe 
evils will correct themfclvcs ; the gradual rife in the price of wood, which, fo 
far from being an evil, as it is univerfally thought in France, is only a proof of 
national improvement, will by degrees force the confumption of coals j and 
when thefe are in the necefiary demand, they will be produced in greater 
quantities. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Woods, Forejis, Fimber, and Planting, in France, 

Fyrennees-^ A Confiderable proportion of thefe mountains is under wood, and 

a much larger has been y for the deftrudlion of them making 
every day, is not credible to thofe who have not viewed them. Faffed frequently 
through feveral woods near Bagnere de Luchon, in which the wood-men were at 
work, riving and cutting beech ftaves for calks j I was {hocked to fee the de- 
ffrudlion they made, which could not have been more wafteful or lavilh if they 
had been in the midft of an American foreft. Large and beautiful beeches are cut 
off, 3, 4, and 5 feet high, and thofe noble {lumps left to rot ; whole trees, which, 
on trial, would not rive well, left for years, and now rotting untouched j and in 
working thofe wefaw, nothing but clean cuts taken, 3 or 4 feet perhaps in 50, and 
the rell left on the ground in the fame confufion in which it fell. The deftrudlion 
fo general in this noble foreft of Lartigues, that it is almoft deftroyed ; there is no 
young growth for fucceflaon ; and in ten or twelve years it will be a bare moun- 
tain, with a few miferable fhrubs browzed by goats and other cattle. In fome 
trads which I paffed, at a few leagues diftance, towards the walks of the Spanifh 
flocks, there are fome forefts deftroyed in fuch a fhameful manner, that to a 
perfon, from a country where wood is of any value, muft appear incredible; 
feveral fcores of acres fo utterly deftroyed that not a tree remains Handing; yet 
the whole a foreft of flumps, 3, 4, and 6 feet high, melancholy and {hocking 
to behold. The torrents every where roll down as much wood as ftone, and 
prefent a fpedlacle of ftmilar ruin ; the roads are formed of fragments of trees, 
and are guarded againft the precipices by whole ones laid and left to rot ; you no 
where pafs many yards without thrufting your cane into bodies, rotten, or 
rotting ; all is ruin, wafte, and defolation ; and the very appearance one would 
fuppofe a wood to carry, in which a foreign enemy had, with the moft w^anton 
malice, deftroyed every thing. 

Thefe woods are commons belonging to the communities of the parifhes, 
upon which every inhabitant affumes the right, and pradifes the rage of de- 
predation. So carelefs of the interefts of pofterity, or rather fo inflamed againft 
every idea but that of the prefent moment, that, in the general opinion, there 
will oe an undoubted fcarcity in thirty years, amidft what have been, and yet 
are, in fome diftridts, very noble forefts. The communities fometimes fell woods ; 
an inftance occurred lately, that of Bagnere de Luchon fold a fallioi 14,000 liv. 
but worth, it is faid, 35,000 liv. in which fome pilfering might take place ; this 
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was to pay their ihare of the new bathing houfe. Is it poilibie that fuch a re- 
cital can be given of a country that imports pot-alh from the diftance of 2000 
miles ! 

The number of faw mills, in thefe mountains, turned by torrents, is coniider- 
able ; they are of a very cheap'and hmple conftruction, but exceedingly incom- 
plete, having no mechanical contrivance for bringing the tree to the faw, a man 
conftantly doing it by preffing with his foot on the cogged wheel. 

Languedoc. — LuneL-—Kt. the Palais Royal inn there is one, among many 
Rabies, which is covered by twelve large beams, 16 or 18 inches fquare, and 
45 feet long. The whole country is at prefent quaji fuch trees as thefe, de-^ 
nuded. 

Gascogne.—^/. Palais to Anjpan.'~^l^vi oak here fells for 30 liv, which 
would, in England, fell for 45s. to 50s. 

Isle of France. — hieurfaint, — In the royal foreft of Senars, the oak copfes 
are cut every twenty years, and fell at 600 liv. the arpent (the cord of wood fel- 
ling, at Paris, at 50 liv.), which makes 30 liv. a year, but from this carriage 
is to be deducted, and there will remain about a louis d’or. 

Ijiancourt, — Woods here form a confiderable portion of the whole country. 
They are in general cut at twelve years growth, but in fome parts at fifteen and 
twenty 5 they fell at twelve years from 100 liv. to 200 liv. the arpent (about if 
acre) : at 150 liv. it may be called 12 liv. per annum ; as they are on the podreR 
land this is much more confiderable than the fame land would let for, but it is 
much inferior to what the producl of the fame lands would be, under a tolerable 
fyflem of cultivation. The quantity of forefi; fpread over the country, in almoft 
every diredtion, makes timber cheap : oak, aih, and elm fell at 307? the cubical 
foot, a larger foot than that of England. The pooreft family 60 liv. a year 
in wood. 

Clermont. — Near this place, in the forefi: of la Neuville eu Haye, belonging 
to the king, there is an undertaking now (1787) going forward, which does 
honour to government : it is a plantation of oak for timoer. The land is in- 
clofed with pales, wired to the rails, in the French manner, infiead of nailing; 
the land is ail trenched 2 feet deep, for which the workmen are paid according 
to the foil, 2oy? to 40/! the fquare perch of 22 feet, and they earn about 2.2/. a 
day : as it was an old forefi: where they work, there are many roots, for extradt- 
ing which they are allowed fomething more. The foil in general is a good 
light loam, except in fome parts, on a pure white fand. The whole expence, 
by contradt (fencing excepted), digging, planting, filling vacancies, and hoeing 
twice a year, for five years, is 300 liv. the arpent, of about li acre. The fence 
is 3 liv. the toife, or about is. 2d. a yard, running meafure ; 60 arpents are 
done, and they are fifil at work. I viewed the oaks with pleafure j they are 
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moil of them remarkably fine ; they thrive \vell, and are very healthy ; fome 
are five years old from the feed, and others five years old from transplanting; 
the plants then three years old : thefe are the largefl, but not more fo than three 
years difference in age ought to make them : they are in rows at about 4 feet. 
There is alfo a fmall inclofiire of chefnuts and Bourdeaux pines {pinus marithniis), 
fo wn four years pail, which are now five feet high, which is a vafl growth. The 
only enemy which the oaks have hitherto met with, is the cock-chaffer grub, 
which has killed fome. 

Ijugny Crette de Paluel has planted many thoufands of the poplar, 
with fuccefs, and has cut them when only twelve years old, large enough for 
building. Several of his farming offices, very well and fubftantially built, 
are of this wood, eredled twelve years ago : and the timbers are now as found 
as at the time of ufing ; but he has found, that when expofed to the weather, it 
does not lafl. 

Normandie. — Bon .' — The feat of the Marquis de Turgot, elder brother of 
the celebrated controleur-general. A large plantation of foreign trees, in which 
nothing is fo remarkable as the fuperiority of the larch to every other plant. 

Falaife. — Woods, at twelve years growth, pay 8 to 10 louis an acre, or 22 liv. 
a year. 

Harcoiirt. — The larch and Weymouth pine, of eighteen years growth, have 
thriven beyond any thing. I meafured a larch, of that age, 3 feet 6 inches in 
circumference, at 5 feet from the ground ; and a Weymouth 2 inches larger. 
Woods throughout Normandie, on an average, pay 20 liv. the Norman acre 
(los. 6d. per Engliffi acre). 

La Roche-Guyon . — There is nothing in this country that pays better than 
plantations of willows for yielding vine props. The Dutchefs D’Enville has 
a piece of 3!' arpents, which yields 400 liv. a year, by being cut every third 
year. New ones are fet as the old wear out ; the heads are cropped at three years 
old, and the great produdl is from nine to eighteen years of age. Lombardy pop- 
lars, planted by the prelent Dutchefs, of twenty-four years growth, are worth 
II liv. each. Handing only 6 feet afunderi it would be ufelefs to apply calcu- 
lation to this fadl, to fee what the acreable produce would be ; for if a man had 
a few acres to fell every year, he would be able to get no more than the price of 
a very bad fire wood, not fal cable till after every better fort in a country was 
confirmed. Could a demand be found, the profit would be enormous. They 
grow on the level of the Seine. They are cut into boards 10 inches wide, which 
fell 2X 2.f. the foot. 

Isle of FRANCE.— Cip/w/i^/Vrr.— Woods, at nine years growth, worth 180 liv. 
the arpent (9I. the Englilh acre). 

Champagne. 
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Champagne. — Mareuil. — At tn^enty years growth, worth 300 liv. the ar- 
pent (lol. los. per Engliih acre), at or 2 leagues from the Marne, but if 
further, 4 liv. per arpent per annum deduction. 

Epernay . — It is poffible to go from hence to Alface, with no great interrup- 
tion, through foreft, all the way. 

Lorraine. — Braban. — Woods are cut, at twenty years growth, and the pro- 
duce 12 liv. per arpent per annum (i8s. 4d. per Engliih acre). 

Woods cut, at twenty to twenty-five years growth, i2oliv the journal. 

Luneville . — Woods cut, at twenty- five or thirty years growth, from 40 liv. to 
ICO liv. net the journal, 1974 Engli:li yards. 

Franche Comte. — Befangon,~~‘C\it, at twenty-five years growth, and 
yields 150 liv. to 200 liv. the cutting, or 8 liv. per annum per arpent; near the 
forges of the city, to 300 liv. (lol. los. per Englifh acre) . 

Orchamps . — A little auberge confumes from twenty to thirty waggon loads, 
each 8 liv. in a year, at one fire. 

Bourgogne. — Auxonne . — Pafs a w^ood felled and corded, 12 cords per Eng- 
lifh acre j the cord S feet by 4 feet, and two high ; and the price 8 liv. A little 
aubergifte confumes to the amount of 200 liv. a year, one fire. It would cofl a 
poor family 80 liv. a year, if they bought fairly all they burn. Calculate 

Four millions of families, at one cord, and at ten per acre, 400,000 acres. 

Cut, at twenty years, - - - - 8,000,000 

At two cords, - - - - 16,000,000 

At three ditto - - - - 24,000,000 

Dijon , — Confumption of one fire, 5 or 6 mceul for the poor, the mceul 
4 feet cubical. Of the whole town, of 24,000 people, 40,000 mceul. Bed: oak 
timber, 3 liv. the cubical foot. Inferior to 20A Elm dearer than oak; ufed 
for wheel carriages only. Pine one-third cheaper. 

Bourbonnois. — Moulins . — Copfes cut, at fifteen years growth, and fell at 
50 liv. the arpent, of 48,384 feet; no expence except cutting. Oak timber, 
i8yr fo 20 f. the cubical foot. Planks of 9, 10, and ii inches wide, 45 liv. to 
60 liv. the hundred toife (6 feet), Linch thick. Laths the faggot, of 52, 
and 5 feet long. 

Auvergne. — Riom.--‘Ont fire„ and a very poor one, 80 liv. if bought. 

Clermont , — A poor family, to deal none, mud have ten cord, or 60 liv. and 
charcoal to the amount of 15 liv. ; but, in general, they deal, or colle<fl as well 
as they can. 

VivARAis . — Pradelles to Thuytz . — Great woods of pines in thefe mountains, 
with faw-mills for cutting them. 

Dauphine.— Z/C r/?/. — Oak i2f. the 100 lb. 

Provence.. 
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Provence.— d* jitgues-.-^^^ood thrives greatly in this country. The 
Prefident has a great many oaks, and fome of a vaft fize j alfb black poplar and 
beech. One by the farm-houfe, 13 feet 11 inches, French, in circumference, 
at 5 feet from the ground, and 80 feet high. Here alfo are evergreen oaks, 5C0 
years old. He has platanus of a vaft growth, in twenty-five years, and the 
morus papyrifera, of a great fize. The pooreft family in this country con- 
fumes 60 quintals of wood a year, flolen, or bought ; generally the former. A 
bourgeoife, that has foup every day atone fire, 150 quintals. 

Frejus to Ejirelles. •-‘The pines, &c. in thefe mountains, hacked, plundered, 
and defiroyed, almofi: as wantonly as in the Pyrennees : and fpots every where 
burnt by the fhepherds, though prohibited, in order to produce herbage for 
their flocks. 


Price per 

Price of Wood and Char coalite, Paris kai 

of 

1787. — Limousin. — Limoges. — Charcoal quintal. 

Angoumois. — Verteuil. — Cord of wood 10 liv. near a navigation \ 3 liv. 

at a diftance. 

Isle OF France.— C ord 44 liv. 

Flanders. — Lille. — Ditto 6oliv. 

Dunkirk. — Ditto 60 liv. the load of 100 meafures. 

1788. — Normandy. — Caen. — Charcoal ^of. the raziere, of 40 lb. of 


wheat. 

Cord of beech wood, 6 feet long, 4 broad, and 4 high, 24 liv. - 35 

Other woods 1 8 liv. to 2C liv. - - ~ - 27 

Faggots of 22 around, and 5 feet long, with large wood in them, 

60 liv. to 80 liv. per hundred. 

Bretagne. — Rennes.-— Cord S feet long, 4 high, and 2I broad, 15 liv. 
to 17 liv. - - - . - - 28 

Landernau.— -Cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 2J high, 24 liv. - 42 


L' Orient. — Cord 8 feet by four feet, and 2^ high, 20 liv. 

Charcoal 3 liv. the barrique. Iron 5/ the lb. A horfe-ihoe 12/ 
Auvergnac. — Cord of wood, 28 liv. _ . - 

Isantes. — Ditto 30 liv. to 36 liv. - _ - - 

Swediih iron 280 liv. the thoufand pound. Hemp 30 liv. the hundred ditto. 
Ancenis. — Cord 24 liv. - - _ _ - 

Anjou. Angers .—Cora 8 feet long, 4 feet high, and 4 broad : a double 
cord, 40 liv. ______ 

Faggots 18 liv. to 24 liv. the hundred. 


S5 

49 

57 

42 

42 


La Fleche. — Cord 16 liv to 21 liv. 
Charcoal 70 liv. to 80 liv. the 42 barriques. 
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Price per 
Paris load 
of i4o_//. 


Maine.— T he cord, 6 feet by 3I feet, and 3I high, of 
pine, 6 liv. 

Ditto of oak, 14 liv. - - - j . 

Normandy.— C harcoal ^2/1 the barrique. Iron 23 liv. the 
hundred pound, or i hard lefs than 5/. the lb. They charge 8/ the lb. 
for heavy work, and 32/ for (hoeing a horfe. 

Elbauf, —Tht cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 2| high, 24 liv. 

La Eoche-^Guyon , — Cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high, is 30 liv. 

Isle of France. — Nangis , — Cord 12 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high : price 
24 liv. to 28 liv. - 

Champagne. — MaremL — Cord 8 feet long, 5 feet high, and 3 feet 
7 inches broad, fells, oak 36 liv. - - - - - 

White woods 24 liv. - - - . ^ 

Charcoal 507^ the tonneaux, of 200 pints of Paris (quarts). 

Epernay . — The cord 40 liv. - - - . - 

St, Menehoud.-^Covd 8 feet by 4 feet, and 3! inches; 18 liv. lof,-, in 
the town 19 liv. ; but twenty-five years ago it was 7 liv. 10 feet. - 

Lorraine.^ — Braban , — Cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high, is 19 liv. 
Mar-le-Tour , — Cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high, is 16 liv. •, the befl; 

21 liv. - - 

Metz . — Charcoal 30/ the fack; cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high; is 
32 liv. ; of beach and hornbeam, - - - 

Of oak, 22 liv. - - - « 

PonUa-Mouffon . — Cord 8 feet by 4. feet, and 4 high : in town 16 liv. 10 f. 

In the forefl: 12 liv. 

Nancy . — Cord floated oak 20 liv. ; other forts 23 liv. 

Not floated oak 26 liv. ; beech and hornbeam 34 liv. 

Luneville , — Cord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high : now 24 liv. to 28 liv. 

Beech, - - . - . _ _ 

Oak 22 liv. to 23 liv. - t ^ _ 

Alsace.^ StraJbourg.^^Cord 6 feet by 6 feet, and 3 high ; price 27 liv. 
Scbelejiat . — Cord 6 feet by 6 feet, and 3 high j price 24 liv.* 

dJle.'^Qov^ 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high ; price 12 liv. yet many iron 
forges, - - - _ _ 

Franche Comte.— C ord 8 feet by 4 feet, and 4 high, 
floated, 16 liv. lof. - _ 

Not floated, 25 liv. : - - - _ 

* Some fold 6 feet by 6 feet, and 6 high. 

Orchamps. 


JiV. 

12 

26 


42 

32 


- 18 


31 

21 

40 

24 

20 

20 

35 

24 

18 

28 

37 

28 

24 

3S 

31 

14 

18 

27 
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PrUe per 

^ Pa'- is load 
of 1^0 ft, 

Orchamps,--ltoni all ufed by blackfmithsj is of the country ; 5/ the 
lb. Charcoal only ufed in making it, at 4oliv. the load of four horfes, 
about 50 or 60 buthels ; there are forges fpread over the whole country : 
one within three leagues, which, with its furnace, ufes 50 loads of v¥ood 
per diem. Shoeing a horfe 40/ 

Dijon,^CoTd 7i feet by 4 feet, and 4^ high, at 26 hv. the moeul, a 
cube of 4 feet, and the price I3liv. - - - - 

Price of carriage 20/" per thoufand pound for each league. 

Chagny,—‘M(£\i\s cube of 4 feet, I3liv. to 16 liv. 

Iron: tier of wheels 7/ the ib. and 8/ for -the nails. Price of iron 

I hard. 

Moulins,--Cotd, 2 to a coche, 30 liv. Charcoal 3/ to 3!/ the Engliih 
peck. Iron i hard under per lb. Caft ditto 37! 

Clermonf.^CovA 3 feet 1 1 inches, by 7 feet 4 inches circumference ; 
price 6 liv. about one- fourth of a Paris cord, - •» 

Charcoal 2/. the lb. 

Fiic . — Iron the lb. 

Montelimart^Q\\?sco's\ the hundred pound. 

Pierre Latte . — Wood 20 f. the hundred pound. 

Avignon. — Wood i 2 tf. to zof. the hundred pound. Charcoal 3 liv. the 
hundred pound. 

Lour LAigues . — Charcoal 4^;/^ the hundred pound. 

Marfeille . — Wood 3 liv. \jf. for 300 lb. and 8 f. carriage from the fhip. 

In winter the fame, 5 liv. Charcoal, ,by Ihipping, ypf, the quintal, 
i2oib.j bylandyoyr 

Lyon. — Oak, the moeul, 3 feet 8 inches fquare, 23 liv. 

General average, - - 

T o thefe data may be here added, that the woods and foreds of the kingdom 
amount to 19,850,515 acres, and that the average annual produce may be reckoned 
14s. an acre. It here appears, that the average price per cord, of 140 cubical feet, 
is 30 liv. 

The price of wood has rifen conflderably in France. — Price of the lignier, 
equal to two Paris voies, at Bourg, in Breffe. 


In 1688, 

- 

- 

3 ° f - 

1718, 

- ■ 

- 

3 12 

1748. 

- 

- 

7 10 

1778. 

- 

— 

9 0 

1789, 

- 

- 

21 0^ 


• * Ob/ervauansfur V Agriculture par Ma. V arenne de Fenille, 8vo. p. 14 1. 
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The fcarcity of wood in France, as marked in this rife of price, has occupied at 
lead an hundred pens during the laft ten years : almoft all the cahiers complain 
heavily of it, and in that of the clergy ot Meaux, they call it a real calamity. 
There is hardly a fociety of agriculture, in the kingdom, that has not offered 
premiums for memioirs that fhould explain the caufes of fuch an alarming want, 
and point out the bed means of remedying it. The opinion is univerfal ; I have 
met but one mind upon the topic, which, confidering the talents for political 
ceconomy, furprifed me a good deal j for I mud declare myfelf of a direftly con- 
trary opinion, and venture toaflert, that the price of wood is too low in France ; 
that it has not rifen fo rapidly as it ought to have done ; and that all ideas of 
encouraging plantations, to prevent a further rife, are ignorant and mifchievous, 
and founded in a total mifconception of the fubje(d, for want of combining thofe 
circumdances which bear upon the quedion. The rent of arable land, in 
France, calculated feparately, and rejeding the parts left wade, and in neglecf, 
is 15s. yd. an acre^ but the rent of woods is only 12s. How then in common 
fenfe can any one complain of a price of wood, which, indead of being, at its 
prefent rate, an injury to the confumer, is adually a material one to the landed 
intered, who do not make by their woods nearly what they would do by the 


land if it was grubbed, cleared, and converted to cultivation; and I am fo well 
perfuaded of this, that if I was the pofledbr of woods, in France, I would mod 
aduredly grub up every acre that did not grow upon land impradicable to the 
plough ; and 1 fhould do this under the firmed convidfion that my Ipeculation 
would be profitable. If tillage improves, and freed from tithes and inequality of 
taxation, no one can doubt but it will improve, the price of wood ought to rife 
very confiderably to prevent landlords, who are well informed, from grab- 
bing up ; and let it be conddered, how vad a premium there is to induce them to 
fuch acondud, in all woods where the growth isantient, as forty, fifty, fix^y and 
a hundred years, at which age many are found in France : the money 
which the faleof fuch would produce, placed at intered, and the land converted 
to tillage, would, in mod indances, treble, and even quadruple, the revenue to 
be gained from the fame land, while cropped with wood. Nor is it to be for- 
aotten, that frefh wood-land is generally fertile; poileiling ftores that, witn 
good management, in refped to cropping, may be made to lad at lead 
twenty years, and in fome meafure for ever. We may fafely determine that 
the price of wood is not rifen to a fair par with other land products, until it can 
no longer be the intered of the land owner to grub up, and till woods yield as 
good a revenue as the lands around them, ‘zee'/Z culti'vated. It is an undouoted 
fadt, that the price is not yet rifen near fo fuch a par. 

There is yet another, and equally unqueftionable, proof, that the pri^e of 
wood is much too low in France, and that is the coal mines, lound .n 
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every part of the kingdom, remain, for the greater part, unworked ; and that 
the people burn wood, even in the immediate vicinity of fuch mines 5 I was 
myfelf ferved with wood at all the inns, at and near the coal mines wrought, of 
Valenciennes, Mont-Cenis, Lyon, Auvergne, Languedoc, Normandie, Bre- 
tagne, Anjou, &c. &c. Is it poilible to fuppofe that this would be the cafe if 
wood was rifen’to its fair par with other commodities ? 

The conclufon to be drawn, from this fate of fadts, is fufficien.tly clear, that 
the legillature ought not to take any feps whatever to encourage the production 
of wood, but leave it abfolutely free to rife gradually to that fair price to w^hich 
demand will carry it j and that the focieties and academies of agriculture, com- 
pofed of citizens, that is to fay, commonly of mere confumers, uninterefted in 
the production, ought to ceafe their unjuft and impertinent clamour againft the 
price of a commodity which is much too cheap. Whenever the price of wmod 
rifes too high, coal mines will every where be effedtually worked, and the people 
in fight of them mof affaredly will not burn wood. 

We have of late had, in England, the fame vulgar apprehenfion of a want of 
wood, efpecially for Ihip building, which has difgraced France. No wonder 
timber has been deftroyed in both kingdoms, while the price was inadequate to 
the expence of raifing it. Timber for fhip building, as well as cord- wood, 
Ihould at leaf bear a proportion with corn, meat, butter, wool, &c. which the 
ground might yield if not occupied in a different manner. The comparifons 
made are by landlords, who look only at rent, but the national interef s require 
that produce fhould be confulted. The argument commonly ufed, by the pro- 
prietors of the landes of Bourdeaux, againf cultivating them, is, that they yield 
at prelent, in pines, a better rent in refin than they would do for cultivation, 
which is certainly true, if the culture introduced was not good ^ but what a lofs 
^ to themation to have lands employed to yield, like all the woods of the kingdom, 
a grofs produce of 16 liv. per acre, infead of 40 liv. the produce of arable land ? 
Thofe who contend for encouragements to planting, becaufe wood is dear, call 
for the marvellous improvement of converting land, which now yields 40 liv. 
to the- fate of yielding 16 liv. 1 It isjuf the fame in England; our focieties offer 
premiums for planting, and, as far as thofe premiums are claimed, or induce 
men to think planting an improvement, they are attended with the mifchicf and 
abfurdity of preferring a fmall to a great produce. There are trads ot imprac- 
ticable land, I will not fay wajie, becaufe nine-tenths of our waf e lands, like 
thofe of France, are fifceptible of cultivation, and therefore it is a public nui- 
lance to plant them : it may be profitable to the landlord to plant quick grow- 
ing trees, because he confiders only rent, but focieties and the natic 2 fhould 
look at produce, and coni'equently difcourage all planting. 


The 



The common argument, that is founded on the fuppofed neceflity of a Royal 
Navy, I fliould be forry to bedow three words upon; for I hold every idea of a 
great naval force to be founded on very quedionable theories. Injurious to 
other nations in its object, which is that of extending to the mod; didant parts 
of the globe the mifchievous effed:s of ambition; and all the horrors that 
attend the fpirit of conqueft, when flowing from the worfe fpirit of foreign 
commerce. A great navy affords the means of fpreading what may t© Europe 
be called a domedic quarrel to the mod didant regions of the globe, and 
involving millions in the ruin of wars, v/ho are in judice as unconcerned in the 
difpute as they are removed by didance from the natural theatre of it. And 
whatever commercial neceffity, founded upon the word principles, may be urged 
in the fupport of it, yet the expence is fo enormous, that no nation, it is now 
well underdood, can be formidable both at land and fea at theiame time, with- 
out making efforts, that throw our own burthens, by means of debts, on our 
innocent poderity. Mr. Hume remarks, that the Britifh fleet, in the height 
of the war of 1740, cod the nation a greater expence than that of the whole 
military edablifhment of the Roman Empire, under Augudus, while all, that 
deferved to be called the World, was in obedience to his fceptre; but in the late 
war, the expence of our fleet amounted to more than the double of what at- 
tracded the notice of that agreeable and profound politician, for the naval ex- 
pence of 1781 arofe to 8,603,884!. 

The ambition of datefmen is ready at all times to found upon a great com- 
merce the neceffity of a great navy to protect it ; and the next dep is, the fuppofed 
neceffity of a great commerce to fupport the great navy; and very fine arrange- 
ments, in political ceconomy, have been the confequence of this mifchievous com- 
bination. The deiufive dream of colonies was one branch of this curious policy, 
which cod the nation, as Sir John Sinclair has calculated, two hundred and eighty 
millions ! Rather than have incurred fuch an enormous expence, which our 
powerful navy abfolutely induced, would it not have been better had the nation 
been wdthout commerce, without colonies, without a navy ? The fame mad- 
nefs has infeded the cabinet of France ; a great navy is there aifo confldered as 
effiential, becaufe they have in St. Domingo a great colony ; thus one nuifance 
begets another. The prefent century has been the period of naval power. It 
will ceafe in the next, and then be confldered as a fydem founded on the fpirit 
of commercial rapine. 

But whatever neceffity there may be for navies, there is none for railing oak to 
build them, which it is infinitely better to buy than to cultivate. There is no 
profped; of exhauding the oak of the north, of Bohemia, Silefia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and the territories on the Adriatic, for centuries to come; the price will 
rife as carriage becomes expenfive, but thefupply will remain for ages. So long 
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ago as the beginning of the laft century, we ufed fir for building, from the 
fcarcity of oak^; and notwithftanding the immenfe confumption, fince the 
countries that fupply it promife to continue that fupply for five centuries to 
come. 

A veflel of the firfi: rank is faid, in France, to demand 60,000 cubical feet of 


timberT ; but a later account makes 

it much more confiderable. 


Quantify in a Ship 

Quantity in a Ship 

% 

of 1 16 Guns. 

of 74 Guns. 

Cubical feet,— Firfi: fpecies. 

77,520 

— 47>3i6 

Second ditto. 

39,840 

— 16, i6i 

Third ditto. 

5,896 

— 12,30a 

Fourth ditto. 

1,250 

— 1,780 

g Fifth ditto,- 

180 

— 19 

Plank, 

i>995 

— 1^97 


126,681 

— 79,113 

Fir, 

8,449 

— 6,338^: 


The common price of oak 3 liv. the foot, 

I cannot quit the fubjedl of woods without remarking, that many of the no- 
bility, in France, have given that attention to the introduction of exotic trees,, 
which would have been a thoufand times better applied to improving the agri- 
culture of their diftridts : I faw many places, the owners of which affeCted to 
make a reputation by their evergreens, and other plantations, while living in 
the midft of lands, under a cultivation difgraceful to the kingdom, and the fame 
even on their own farms. For one fol that France will ever be improved by 
their exotics, it was in their power to have improved her many louis, by very 
dififerent exertions. 

» « And now of late, for want of other timber, we begin to ufe fir for building of houfes.” An 
Old Thnft newly revived, or the Manner of Plantings ^c. hy R. C. 4to. 1612. Black letter, P. 7. 

*}• Recherches fur la Houllle d’Engrals. Tom. ii. p. 25. 

% Encyclopedie Methodique, 4to. Marine. Tom, i. part i. p. 163. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

On Some (Economical PraBiceSj in France, 

COME fcattered minutes, not abfolutely ufelefs, may, perhaps, better be 
thrown together than burnt ^ for ingenious men fometimes catch hints from 
a flight mention of practices, and apply them to ufes not at firfl: thought of. 

Buildings 

\jK^GV^TooQ.'-“Montauban to Fouloufe.—’PsX a brick-kiln, obferve that they 
burn only faggots of vine-cuttings. 

Bagnere de Luchon.-^Yov building the nev/ bathing-houfe eredling here, by 
the ftates of Languedoc, they work the lime (burnt from a fine blue hard ftone) 
with gravel inflead of fand, of which they have none in the country 5 and, on 
examination, I found this gravel to be a true lime-lfone one, the fame fo often 
met with in Ireland. I could not find that the mortar was the harder or better 
for this; but, on breaking, rather fofter than that of fand. They have here a 
very elfedual method of cementing ftone; wh-en fquared blocks break, they 
join them very eafily, by applying this cement; — refin, three-fourths ; fulphur 
and wax, one-fourth ; powdered ftone, of the fort to be joined, enough to give 
it the right confiftence when melted. This holds the ftone fo firmly together, 
that the folid part wdll break rather than at the junction. 

No RMANDiE .— to C Oil t ances. hcy huild here the beft mud 
houfes I have any where feen ; very good ones, of three ftories, are thus raifed : 
and confiderable offices, wdth large barns. The earth and ftraw w^eil kneaded 
together^ are fpread, about four inches thick, on the ground, cut in fquares 
of nine inches, and thefe tofted from a fhovel to the man on the wall, who builds 
it; it is finiihed, layer by layer, and left for drying, as in Ireland ; the layers 
three feet high, and the thicknefs pf the wails about two feet ; they make them 
projecting about an inch, which they cut off, layer by layer, perfectly fmooth > 
if they had the Englifh way of w^hite-waftflng, they would look as well as our 
lath and plafter houfes, and be vaftiy better and w'armer. In good houfes, the 
doors and windows are in ftone work. 

Ber?iay > — Mud tvalls to indofe gardens,, and for fruit, well built and thatched 
at top. 

Champagne. — Epernay. —]y\Gn(. Paretclaine’s new oak floor, which is the 
common fafhion of France, of ftiort fcantlings, in a fort of Mofaic, cofts 40 liv. 
thefquare toife of 6 French feet, including joifts and all. They are dove-tailed 

along, 
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along the fides, but nailed at the ends ; the nails knocked in, and a plug of 
wood driven in and plained olF. 


Lime. 

Languedoc. — Bagnere de Luchon.^-ThtWxnt-yiWns here, w^hile burning, 
have a remarkable fmell of burning fulphur, from the quantity of that mineral, 
with which the lime-ftone is mixed. They build their kilns oval, fwelling in 
the middle, with a mouth, not quite at the bottom, where they put in the 
wood : the upper part is covered with hones, in oroer to keep the heat in. 
They are 24 hours burning the lime. When burnt, hop the mouth clofe, and 
leave it to cool, which takes three days j after which, they take the lime out. 

A kiln holds 400 feptiers, which may be fuppofed the feptier of Paris. They 
carry, with a pair of oxen, but 2 feptiers. Sell it at ^oj. to 45 -^ feptier. 
Such a quantity of lime takes 600 faggots to burn, and a little other wood. 

B LAN'D'E'Rs.—^rmentieres to NLontcaJJel. — Heaps are lying in fome of the 
fields, ready for fpreading. It is burnt in the country. 

Maine.—T^ Fleche to Le Mans burning j the price 5 liv. the pipe, 
of 2 barriques. 

Beaumont. — Lime-ftone plentiful, yet lime 10 liv. the pipe. 

Alejigon to Nonant. — Lime-flone every where, yet lime 16 liv. the tonneaux, - 
of 2 pipes, 

Bourbonnois. — Moulins, — Lime 557^ the poin^on, 30 inches high, and 22 
diam.eter. 

VivARAis. — Pradeiles. — Lime gf. the meafure of 321b. 

Fences, 

Normandie.— Pays de Caux. — The fences here refemble more the double 
banks and ditches of Ireland than any I have feen: parapet banks are thrown 
up out of a double ditch. Hoped; and upon them are planted a hedge, and one 
or two rows of trees ; and the foil is fo rich, that all thrive to fuch a pitch, as 
to form hedges 40 or 5c feet high, and perfed;ly thick. By means of fome fmali 
inclofures of this tort, around every honfe, every habitation is a redoubt, and 
would make the country very defenfible for a fmall army againft a great one. 

Pont L'E‘veque. — Many of the rich paftures here are fo well fenced, that one 
can no more fee through a fingle hedge, than through a wood; yet there are 
many willows in them, with only a mixture of thorns and bramble ; but they 
are (o well trained, and of fuch a luxuriant growth, as to be impenetrable to 
man or bead;. 

In fencing little is to be learned in France, yet a confiderable portion of the 
kingdom is inclofed. In England we have carried that art to a perfedlion of 

w'hich 
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which the French know little. It is only in a few diftrids, where gates and 
ftiles are regular j in others, a few bullies, put in a gap, fupply the place. 
Whenever the French have invefted in their agriculture, the fums it ought to 
attrad, at leaf!: three or four thoufand millions of livres more than in it at pre- 
fen t, thefe objeds will receive an attention which they have not yet commanded. 
They are, by no means, unimportant ; and as far as conneded with inclofing, 
in general, are elTential to profperity. 

Fijh Ponds. 

SoLOGNE. — This province abounds very much with ponds of all lizes, which 
let at from 5 liv. to 12 liv. the arpent. 

Bourbon Nois. — Moulins . — Through every part of this province, which I law 
in eroding it, in two diredions, the number of filh ponds is very conliderable. 
The country, though in extend ve viev/s flat to the eye, is, on a nearer exa- 
mination, found to fwell into a variety of gentle inequalities, which form val- 
lies, with fmall brooks, fprings, or dreams, in them, as eligible for a reiidence,. 
and agreeable to the eye, as it would be beneficial to cultivation, if they knew 
how to apply them. Mounds are made acrofs thefe little vales, to form ponds; 
and there are mills at their heads, when the dreams are confiderable enough. 
Thefe ponds are from two or three to ten, twenty, and thirty acres, and fome 
a great deal more. They are all fifhed regularly every fecond or third year, and 
the fidi fold, at fo much a thoufand, to the merchants, who fend them, by the 
Aider, Loire, canal of Briare, and Seine, to Paris. On one edate, I faw eight 
ponds, that paid 800 liv. ; on another, four paid 800 liv. ; and, on a farm of 
about 400 acres, four ponds paid 1000 liv. Water deceives one fo much in 
gueding the fuperficies, that I may be erroneous (for nothing is meafured in this 
province) ; but I ihould guefs, that land under water paid 20 liv. an acre at lead, 
indead of 3 liv. which is the more common net produce of the counrry; and, 
at the fame time that the proprietor receives this fuperior benefit, his table is, 
by the terms of the contraa; with the merchant, who docks the ponds himfelf, 
allowed to be amply fupplied. 

Bresse. — The ponds of this little province and Dombes, cover 66 leagues 
fquare of country, and are found terrible to population, from the efFefl they 
have on the climate^. In 1764, ponds in France generally let at 5 liv. to 7 liv, 
per arpent T. 

The managemient of ponds is vadly better underdood in France than it is in 
England, both as to docking, adapting the fort of fidi to the foil, clearing the 

* Obferv. fur U Agricult, par Monf. Farenne dc Feniikt p. 270. 

f Chanvalon Manuel des Champs. i2mo. P* 3 ^ 3 * 
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■leaves. 

ponds, emptying, fidting, &c. &c. In all Catholic countries, fifli is of mote 
importance than in Proteftant ones, and this occalions more attention being paid 

to them. 

Leaves. 

LANGUEDOC.-C-athering, the end of July, leaves of mulberries, for feeding 
CT S t 

Poitou. — S ee them gathering elm leaves for cattle, particularly for mules, 
the firft week in September. 

Tour AiNE.— Clipping elm trees to feed cows, in September. 

Near Clarey, they gather the vine leaves in Septembers we faw them fpread, 
in large quantities, by the hdes of the roads, with many women, girls, and 
boys, gathering and dryings they are for winter provender for their cows ; this 
cuflom is general through the country. They make an infufion of thefe leaves 
in hot water, by boiling them with fome bran ; which mixture they give to 
their cows, in fnow or frofty weather, with ftraw. Was^a cow fed with leaves 
alone, it would require 8 or lo arpents to fupport a cow the whole winter; 
they reckon them very beneficial for this ufeful animal. Leaves are fometimes 
fold, in which cafe, fuch a heap dry as would equal ^olb. of ha'y, fells for “lojl 
but all this varies according to the year. An arpent produces feven or eight 
times that quantity. 

Isle of France. — -A mong the winter provifion which Monf. Crette de Pa- 
luel, ofDugny, makes for his fheep, is that of faggots, cut in fummer while 
in full leaf, and houfed as foon as dry thefe he has found to be of confiderable 
ufe, and to anfwer the purpofe perfectly well. When given to the fheep they 
pick off every leaf carefully. Such a pradlice well deferves attention in England. 

Dauphine. — A bout Montelimart the leaves of all mulberry trees are gathered 
in November for feeding fheep. A gentleman, near the fame place, feeds a flock 
of Spanifh and half bred fheep, with faggots cut in fummer from full leaved 
trees. 

Provence.— T he prefident de la Tour d’Aigues making elm faggots, in Sep- 
tember, for his fheep; a common pradlice: poplar alfo and oak; indeed all 
forts are thus applied. .Olives are alfo excellent; one of twelve years growth 
will thus yield to the value of iif.-, every fecond year, on good land, more 
than the expence. 

For the better underflanding this fubjedt I beg to refer the reader to an excel- 
lent and ufeful memoir on the fubject, by Mr. Profeffor Symonds, inferred in 
the Annals of Agriculture ^ vol. i. p. 'zefj* . 

This is one of the (Economical pradilices of France, which well deferves imita- 
tion in England : not gathering leaves, for I queftion whether it would anfwer the 

^ See alfo Mctn. ds la Soc. Roy. aAg. de Tens, 1785. Trimejire i eu. P.22. 
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expence of labour, but cutting faggots in fummerinflead of winter; drying" them 
like hay before binding, and then flacking and thatching for feeding fheep. I 
made a flack of them in 1789, but the two following winters were fo open and 
mild, that I could not experience the benefit. I fhall, however, make other 
trials on the pradlice, for I have not the lead doubt of its anfwering as well here 
as in France. Leaves are very nourifhing, but aflringent, and wholefome for 
flieep, and fuch ftores might be got at eafily when the ground is covered with 
fnow, to the great faving of hay. Confidering the immenfity of leaves that fall 
to wafle, in a woodland country, it is certainly an objedl that well deferves 
attention. 

T^rejhmg. 

Roussillon.~-Languedoc. — Through all the fou them parts of this pro- 
vince, they tread out the corn with horfes and mules ; a man in the centre of 
the threfhing door, in the open air, drives them round, and other men fupply 
the floor, and clear away the flraw. In fome converfation I had on this method, 
between Narbonne and Nidau, I was affured it W'as far preferable to the ufe of 
dails. That 24 mules or horfes, and 12 men, would depique, as they term it, 
150 feptiers of wheat in a day. That fome farms produce 2000 feptiers of corn ; 
what would dails do for fuch a quantity ? I examined the w'heat, and did not 
find it more damaged than with dails ; but the climate is to be remembered, 
which makes the grain much harder than any with us. Seeing fome dails going 
alfo, I demanded the reafon, and was told that the mafler would fometimes have 
particular parcels of draw threfhed fo, to get the corn that was left in it, if he 
fufpeded too much; at others the labourers defire to do it for themfelves, which 
is fometimes granted. 

Dauphine. — LorioL — But Monf. Faujas de St. Fond has tried threfhing 
the corn all at once with dails, and finds it much better than with horfes, &:c. 

Monrejeau to Lann-Maifon , — The oats are all mown to the danding corn ; one 
woman follows each feythe, gathers and lays them in gavels, ready to be bound 
afterwards in dieaves. 

Orange to Avignon . — The fame method of threfhing with horfes, &c. prevails 
here ; and they dack their draw very neatly, pladcring at top with white 
clay, mixed with draw and w^ater. 

Provence. — La ‘Tour d' Aigues . — Seeing a large quantity of the Prefident’s 
wheat fpread on cloths, for drying in the fun, and inquiring what it meant, I 
found it w^as wafhed, as all is, of which dbe bed bread is made; owing, be- 
yond all doubt, to the mode of threfhing, which renders it fo foul that this 
operation is necefiary. 
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C H A P. XVIil. 

Of^Ukze, and the Implements of Uujhandry, in France. 

XTOT an objea of the firft confequence, but of too much importance to be 
neglcded by a farming traveller. In a climate in which the fun has power 
to burn up weeds, with only a fcratching of the foil, and in a territory where 
harfh, obfiinate, churliili clays are almoft unknown, perfedion of implements,, 
and great powers of tillage, are not fo neceffary as in the lefs favourable climate 
and foil of England. 

Of the milage j and Laying of Lands. 

PicARDiE. — Calais . — Lands well and ftraight ploughed ; three horfes. 

MontreuiL—A\\ turn-wreft ploughs j which, from having two breafts, go alone 
almoft as well as with holding ^ I faw a man leave his plough to chat witli the 
driver of a load of bark, and the five horfes went on and performed their work 
as well without as with him : the doable bread: occafions the cutting double 
work. The man, while I held it for a bout, told me that his mafter expedled 
him to plough 30 meafures thrice in the fummer. 

Bernay . — A pair of horfes. 

Abbemile . — Very badly, with four afles or two horfes. Feed their aftes with 
hay and oats, 

Piquigny . — Women ploughing with a pair of horfes.. 

Pays de Beauce. — Loiiry . — Do not give the firft ftirring to their fallows 
until May. Plough well, fti-aight, and clean. 

SoLOGNE. — La Ferte . — Plough their poor fands all on three feet ridges j and 
affert that without them they fhould get no corn, as they preferve the fand from 
plaftering in rains : this is an odd idea, as plaftering fuch (harp fand is ufually a 
means of improvement; but ihowers here certainly fall with much greater vio- 
lence than wdth us ; their crops, how^ever, are fo beggarly as to give no weight 
to their opinions. Their team^s of horfes are kept out all the year, as they have 
the pafturage of the landlord’s woods for them. What a barbarous fyftem I 
Plough an arpent a day wdth three. Plough alfo with fix oxen, and this 
in fand. 

To La Mate Benvrcn.— Plough vtiih eight bullocks, and on fand I Buck- 
wneat is given before winter, mixed with oats ; if alone, before it has had a 
fweat, it gives the cholic ; but afterwards, alone fafely. 
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'Nonan 4 e FuJiher,'~^'F or two years pafl:, cbaft cut at the poft, of rye ft raw, 
mixed with buckwheat, for horfes, and found excellent : the fcarcity of forage 
alone drove them to this ufeful experiment. 

La Loge » — Through all Sologne the land is ploughed on to the tv/o-bout 
ridge of three-feet, and they never ftir it in any other way. 

Saibris . — Plough their fandy gravels with fix to eight oxen, that are pretty 
good, felling for 6 or 7 louis each. 

Berry. — Verfon , — Tillage all done wdth oxen, harnefled by the horns; a 
pair drav7 a plough; fome are not bigger than our Alderney cows; the furrow 
about four inches deep, but hardly to be called a furrow, fo irregularly and ill 
cut. They are now ploughing up oat ftubbles for v/heat ; an Engliihman can 
hardly conceive what work they make ; they give four of thefe w'retched fcratch- 
ings for every crop. 

Normandie. ^ — Argentan.—WxtlcSiodi ploughs drawn by four oxen. 

Limousin.— Plough throughout the province with oxen or cows, 
harnefted by the horns. 

Quercy. — Walked from the road to a peafant at plough wdth two 
cows, about as big as Alderney’s ; it is not poffible for an Englilh farmer to con- 
ceive how badly ; trenches 3^ or 4 inches broad, and two deep, were fcratched 
parallel to each other, and the earth driven afide by two mould boards, fome 
one way, fome another; no coulter to the plough : they do about an Englifh 
rood a day. A fhim, where there are no ftones, and a Kentifh nidget, where 
there are, would do the work much more effea-aally, and ten times as quickly. 
But their burning fun deftroys w^eeds better than fuch tillage. Their hoeing is 
excellent and effedtive, and to this their crops are more owing than to their 
ploughing. 

Caujade, — The lands ploughed as ftraight as in Suffolk ; all by oxen or cow/s. 

Languedoc. — Mo?itauban,—?\Q\x^ with oxen, without either reins or 

driver. 

Louhufe to St. Lyce.— The ploughs better, the mould boards being larger. The 
fields are thrown into ftetches or flat lands. Ploughs are ox-hoeing the vines, 
each ox w^aiking in an interval wdth a row between them, and yoked with a 
fliding yoke, to vary the diftance from ox to ox, and bafkets at their mouths to 
prevent their biting the vines. The rows at five feet, and the plants at two. 

Bagneres de Liichon . — They ox-hoe the rows of their maiz. All oxen yoked 

by the horns. 

Roussillon.— to Perpig'nan.—TXoogh with mules yoked; alfo 
with affes in the fame way. Earth-boards of the ploughs are to the left. 

P/i2.— Day’s work of a man, his plough and team, 3 liv. 
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Languedoc. — Narbonne. — Of many ploughs now going (July)» mofl: are 
drawn by mules, in yokes ; the plough beam fahened to the centre of the yoke | 
earth-board to the left. They plough well. 

Pez-enas to Montpellier oxen all yoked by the horns. Ploughing olive 
grounds with one horfe ; the plough- of an odd condrudtion, the beam dividing 
and forming fhafts for the horfe. 

Bearn. — Pan to Monems and Navareins. — All this country is ploughed with 
oxen that are good, and in good order. 

Guifnne. — Agen to Atgidllon. — Plough with very fine cream-coloured oxen, 
a pair to a plough. All draw by their horns. 

Ponneins. — A pair of very fine oxen plough a journal a day; that meafure 
contains 33,750 fquare feet, and is to the Engiifii acre as 33 to 38. The plough 
beams all fallen to the yokes. 

Po La Motte Landron. — They are now (Augufi) ploughing iot jar ouch e and 
forage (by the lalf is meant oats for foiling), and are very attentive in the order- 
ing and finilhing their lands, and covering the feed ; breaking the clods with a 
wooden beetle and rake, fo that the high ridges are brought down in fuch a 
manner as to admit the fcythe, and at the fame time the furrows are kept open, 

Barfac. — They are now ox-hoeing their vines quite clean ; and fee one piece 
of ofiers ox-hoed. 

Poitou. — A pair of oxen without either driver or reins. 

Tour AIN E. — Montbazon. — Horfe-ploughs ; faddles on the horfes with a bar 
like a curricle, one from faddle to faddle, to which the beam of the plough at- 
taches. A bad plan, as by this means the horfe does not draw from his fhoul- 
ders, where his flrength and weight lie. 

SoLOGNE. — Chambord.—Lh^ poor fands of this country are laid on the three 
feet ridge of two-bouts, and rye and buckwheat fown on them; the furrows 
are as wide as the ridges, and yield nothing but weeds. 

La Chapelle La Reine. — Plough with two horfes and no driver, yet the price 
perarpent is 5liv. 100 perch 22 feet. 

Isle of France. — Mellun. — Plough into broad flat lands, and very flraight. 
Many ploughs vrith three horfes, one before a pair ; no driver. 

Ltancourt. — In the general arrangement of their farms, they reckon three 
horfes to a plough, though they never ufe more than two at a time; and a 
plough to 75 arpents (ij acre), 25 of which are fallow ; and a common calcula- 
tion here is 1500 liv. rent per plough, which makes 20 liv. per arpent. They 
never Cied oxen until the Duke of Liancourt introduced them from England. 

± arts to Ptllers Coterets. The v/hole way the lands are ploughed quite flat, 
with a turn-wrefl; wheel-piough, and much of the wheat is overflowed, for want 
of furrows to carry off the water from the late rains. 
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Picard IE. — La Fere. — Four horfes in the ploughs, and no driver. 

aSa Quentin to Cambray. — Thirty-five horfes to a farm of 800 feptiers ; and 
twenty horfes on one of 40Q. The latter proportion is feventeen on 400 Eng- 
lifh acres. 

Flanders. — 5 /. This feafon (November i, 1787) the wheat here, 

owing to the excefiive rains, is put in as badly as pofiible. The lowed; and 
wetted fields are perfectly fiat, and half of them, in parts, overfiowed. Fur- 
rows are drawn, as marks for digging, which is doing, through all the country, 
with a narrow fpade, of 5 inches wide, and 8 long ; thefe furrows are from 6 
to 8 yards afiinder, but done poorly, miferably crooked, and the whole un- 
fightly. 

Lille . — There is a minutia of labour and attention given to land in this coun- 
try, which mud, in the nature of things, refult from that over-population, 
which is found every where in France, on fmall properties. I faw many men 
and women hoeing up the land with great mattock-hoes, almod a foot fquare, 
with long handles ; by which they are lifted high, that in the fall they may 
cut 4 or 5 inches deep. They work by lines that mark out beds, 5 or 6 feet 
broad, along which other men dig out trenches, a full fpit deep, fpreading the 
earth over the beds. Wheat feed is then fown, and covered by a man’s drawing 
a wooden harrow over it : another follows with a hoe, to cut clods, and level 
inequalities. I calculated, in my mind, what this w^ould cod me in Suffolk, 
and 1 made it amount to 3I. los. per Englifh acre. Such operofe methods are 
not in practice here, becaufe the labour wFich comes to market is cheap, fince 
fuch labour, like every thing elfe in Flanders, is what is commonly called dear : 
it fprings alone from the population that is attached to the pofiefiion of land in 
property ; and is, relative to any other country, a fydem of trifling ; a wade of 
labour not greatly better than picking draws. Perhaps it is owing to this over- 
population of the fields, that Flanders, with the riched foil in Europe, cannot 
feed her own towns, but is forced to import large quantities of wheat from Ar- 
tois and Picardie, where large farms enable thofe provinces to fpare to the wants 
of their more fubdivided neighbour. 

About four or five miles from Lille begins another method of laying their 
lands; it is that of ploughing them up, in very broad high arched beds, of all 
breadths, from four rods to ten or twelve. When inclcfares are fmall, a whole 
one is formed into but one land; and in larger fields, there is a drain left at 
every parting furrow, which is either planted with a row of alders or willows, 
or dug into a trench and laid to grafs. In a land ten or twelve rod wide, the 
centres may rife four or five feet higher than the bottoms of the furrows ; the 
fiores on each fde very gentle and regular; and fo equal, that all water is 
effectually drained off. I difeourfed with fome farmers on this method, fiating 
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objeclions afid hearing their anfwers. They iniifl, that no other method of 
laying land dry, is fo ef?e<5iive, cheap, durable, or conirnodious. 1 hat all the 
methods I mentioned, are known and pradVifed in Ibme part or other of Flan- 
ders, but that all the beft hufbandmen have one opinion, are united in thinking 
this mode fuperior to all others. That planting alders or willows (which are 
always kept low, by conftant cuttings), or having grafs in the furrows, are not 
neceffary parts of the fyftem, and that the furrows, in a few years after throw- 
ing up the lands, are a’s good as the reft of the field. The neatnefs and regu- 
larity with which the fyftem is executed, is extraordinary } the borders, heaa- 
lands, and fides of fields, are fo dag away, that a fmall one has the form of a 
feather-bed, the feathers of which are driven towards the middle. I never law 
this fyftem fo well executed as here, though I have known it copied in Eng- 
land ; not in the highlands of many of our counties, which are, on companion, 
a barbarous method, but in the pradice of a few individuals who had feen the 
eifed in Flanders. 


^rme77fieres.~—Pa{ling this town, meet with another exertion of induftry, that 
deferves attention. Many ftubbles were ploughed into beds eight or ten feet 
wide, and the furrows digging out, and the earth fpreading on the beds. I fup- 
pofed this was for wheat, but, on inquiry, found that thefe fields were intended 
for beans. They leave the land, thus prepared, till March, and then plant, 
without further tillage. As fpring tillage is thus avoided on wet land, the fyf- 
tem muft be admitted to be excellent. 


Cajfel to Berg.— ■‘Tht lands not raifed fo high as thofe above-defcribed, 
nor v/ith equal fkill or attention, and this wet feafon (November) dhews the 
confequence of it;, they cannot get on to their lands to fow wheat, but moft of 
the high lands are fown, and fome of them green, 

Artois. — Ltllers to Bethune , — The lands broad and arched; but gently. 
From Ardres to Bethune, all the way, the greateft attention to plough the land 
the moment the corn is carried, yet much is now uncut and ripe, 

^0 Arras. They are now (Auguft 8,) ploughing the ftubbles of fuch corn as 
is carried, with one horfe, that walks, not in the furrov/, but on the unploughed 
land, by the fide of it: the plough beam very ftiort, with a foot; no coulter; a 
well-curved breaft and throat; but too wide in the heel: ftir {hallow, and do not 
make good work ; do about a meafure a day. 

Normandie. — Rouen . — All the harrowing is done in this country by men 
leading many horfes. I faw one man leading {even horfes, each drawing a har- 
row: the hories are tied one behind another, obliquely, fo as to be out of danger 
of the harrows. 


Bretagne. ^Rennes wuth four hories and a driver; or two horfes 
and two oxen. ' 
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Va^nes.'^'Th.t common plough team, two cxen ; always harneiTed by the 
horns, and a little horfe, a mere poney, before them ; if no borfe, the oxen are 
led by a woman. They ufe auk ward, ill made, but light, wheel-ploughs. 

Aunjergnac , — The farmers (metayers) have here the Effex cuflom of digging 
away the borders and margins of all arable fields, and carrying them on to the 
land, which they pradtife very exadtly, as- it i& done in that county. 

Anjou. — Migniame . — They plough deeper, in common, than ever I faw in 
any part of either England or France ; eight or nine, and even ten inches deep j 
ufing fix or eight good oxen of the Poitou breeds but it is done, in one refpect, 
l3ajl]y^„-their depth obliges them to carry a furrow a foot wide, yet their lhare 
is not fix inches ; and they do every thing on four- feet ridge-work. The great 
ftrength of the team is mofi: wanted for the roots of the fern, which are now 
lying about the land in heaps. 

La Fkche to Le Mans.—Thty are now ploughing land land, very flowly, 
with four bullocks and two horfes. Prepofterous 1 

ISQRMA.n^i^.—Beatmont.—T^o bullocks and two horfes, to draw thirty 

builiels of dung. 

Lo Akngon . — Plough with four or fix bullocks, or horfes, and a driver. 

Bernay. Wheel -ploughs, with two horfes, and no driver. The rich loams 

here are on broad lands, very w''ell arched. 

2V^-f-“"Wheel-ploughs ; three horfes, and no driver.- 

Lo Dieppe.— Ditto ^ well ploughed, flat, and deep. 

Brie.— N euf Moutier. —MonC Gibert, a confiderable farmer and proprietor, 
keeps fifteen horfes for 30Q arpents of rich loamy clay (375 acres Engliih). 

Champagne — Chalons to Ove . — Plough with one horse. 

To St. Mefiehould.-?\o^g't^ with four horfes, without a driverj turn-wreft 


^ Lo^r^a I ^-B^—Mars-la-Tour to fete.— Fallows dunged, after ploughing with 

fix horfes (July). -r 1 1 

LunevUIe to Blamont.—Brozd lands, and forae arched, but no water-cuts, 

confequently the crops much damaged, whenever rain fails. ^ Plough with four, 

fix, and eight horfes, cows, and oxen; all mixed fometimes. I have feen 

vTOinen holding the plough, and a boy driving: wheels, but not turn-wreft. 

Alsacz. -Saverne to FF> 7 /««.-Here is a remarkable cuftom, of both 

W’aggons and ploughs being driven by pofiiilions. 

Lo Strofbonrg. — The lands broad and arched, as in f landers. 

Lo Schelefiat. — The fame lands on the fiat rich vale. 

Colmar to Ifenhehn. — Oxen here improve much on the preceding country : 
they are harneffed by the horns, drawing fingly in lines, and alfo mixed with 

horfes. 
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To Plough with a pair of oxen, without line or driver. Arched 

broad lands. 

Bourgogne.— 'Plough with fix horfes. 

Bour3o?2-La?2cy.’— Plough with fix oxen, that draw by the horns. A level 
country; a fandy gravel. 

BouRBOUKois.-^C^avames.^AW the arable thrown into one-bout ridges, 
about fixteen inches broad. 

i^uvERGNE . — Riom to Clermont , — Plough with a pair of oxen. 

Clermont to Ijfoire . — Ploughing with oxen only fome of them good ; all 
draw by the horns. 

Fix to Le Puy . — Miferable ploughing j the plough has one long handle ^ and 
the man holds a long light pole in the other hand for a._goad ; a pair of little 
oxen. 

Dauphine. — Montelimart . — Plough with two mules. 

There is no part of England where lands are laid fo neatly as in Flanders; but 
the French have no other province that partakes of this perfedlionj Alface is in 
a fimiiar fyfiem, but not fo well executed. In general, the tillage of the king- 
dom is moil miferably performed ; and many of the provinces are, in this refpe(fl:, 
fo backward, that, to Englifh eyes, they appear to be pitiably conducted. 

The principal queflion that arifes upon tillage is the comparative advantage of 
ufing horfes or oxen. Both have had their advocates. The principal opponents 
to oxen were the oeconomifies, that fanciful fedt, of very worthy and ingenious 
men, who, from their chambers at Paris and Verfailles, offered opinions upon 
every part of the farmer’s bufinefs. They divided the arable lands of France 
into thofe managed in the great and little culture : in the former, the tillage 
done with horfes, and in the latter, with oxen ; and as Flanders, Picardie, 
Normandie, &c. where horfes were in ufe, being alfo let at money rent, thofe 
provinces were neceffarily more at their eafe than Sologne, Berry, Limoufin, 
and others in the hands of metayers. This comparifon is often made in the 
writings of the oeconomifies, and abundantly more firefs laid on the nature of 
the team than it deferves ; they gave many calculations to fhow, that horfes were 
more advantageous, but all founded on falfe data; for they allowed only 
two horfes to a plough, but four or fix oxen, forgetting that in Guienne, 
Quercy, part of^Languedoc, &c. a pair of oxen plough as well as any pair of 
horfes j an onnllion this the more extraordinary, becaufe thofe provinces are 
among the beft cultivated in France : the diftriT of the Garonne is.like a garden, 
and the oxen, large, vigorous, beautiful, and in fine order, the very contrary of 
the miferable half fiarved beads, defcribed by the Marquis de Mirabeau, Monf. 
Du Pont, Du Q^efnay, and other ceconomiftes. The comparifon has been made 
in England with great accuracy ; and the opinion now^ is, that oxen are the mod 
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beneficial and the moft profitable, and that a pair of good oxen will plough as 
rr±uch in a day as a pair of good horfes. The other ceconomical points of the 
comparifon are all in favour of oxen. 

But though the fuperiority, both in faving to the farmer, and in national be- 
nefit, is clearly in favour of oxen, yet there want improvements to be made in 
training and working them. Some ftep well, and move with as much freedom 
and activity, on a walk, as horfes, but this is not the cafe with the generality ; 
they are trained to go too flowly, and demand, for light work, more hours than 
horfes. This is certainly owing to negligence and idlenefs of workmen and 
farming fervants, for I am well perfuaded, from circum fiances I have remarked 
in them, that they are capable of great adivity and quick motion. I have had 
them of a large fize, which have taken leaps that no horfe in the world would 
attempt, a proof not of adivity only, but of great mufcular firength. 

Accufioming them to more fpeed, even to a trot of five or fix miles an hour, 
is certainly as pradicable, in the cool climates of Europe, as it can be in the 
burning ones of Afia. The fad that they draw coaches at that rate, in the Eaft 
Indies, feems to have been long afeertained. The Targuzinian Tartars rideori 
their oxen*: the Nogayan Tartars, of Koundour, do the fame’^ : MandelfloeJ 
rode on an ox part of the way from Agra to Dehli, that carried him feven 
leagues in four hours : in Kachemire they faddle, bridle, flioe, and ride them 
as fafi as horfes|| ; they alfo draw their coaches : at Surat, in riding them, they 
take care their horns are not more than one foot long, to avoid being firuck when, 
flies bite ; they never fiioe them but in rough places : in the caravan from that 
city, they carry 300 to 350 lb. § : a camel carries 90c to 1000 lb. ^ : but in a late 
account, of great authenticity, 500 and 600 lb. is m.entioned as the common load 
of a camel in crofiing the Arabian deferts*"^ : the hackrees, a fort of coach, is 
drawn in Indofian by oxen; which, when well trained and managed, will main- 
tain their rate againft horfes at full trot ; thofe of Guzerat and Cambi-ay are as 
large as Lincoln beafis, and white ft : the oxen that are rode in Formofa, go 
as well and as expeditioufly as the befi horfes, by being trained young : the 
Hottentots train oxen to gallop and even run down an elk §§. 

If fuch quicknefs of movement could be given to the oxen of France and 
England, it would be a very confiderabie cbje(ft, for it would get over the 
principal objection to them, and would at the lame time render them applicable 
to a great variety of ufes, to which at prefect they are never put. 

*Jforandt Ides. Harris* Voyages, vol. ii. p. 936. t RuJJia\ an Account of all the Nations -which 

compote that Empire. 8vc. 1780. vol. ii. p. 85. J Harris, vol. i. p. 764. j| /^. p. 814. and 

Le Blanc's Travels, p. 54. § Harris, vol. i. p. 827. Ib. vol. ii. p. 883. Phil. Tranf. 

vol. Ixxxi. part 2. p. 136. ft Grofs's Voyage to the Eajl Indies, p. 249. Grazier's General 

Dejcription of Qnna, 8vo. vol, i. p. 226. §§ Sparman's Cape of Good Hope, 4to. voL i. p. 2 30. 
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Of the Implements of Hujhandry. 

Pic AR DIE. —The harrow teeth of wood, all the \vay from Calais to Cler- 
mont. Turn-wreil: ploughs, and bad. . 

SoLOGNK. — The ploughs have all abroad double finned iliare, and double 
mould-boards, with wheels j the whole ill conifrudted. 

Berry.^ — The plough very ill made ^ it has two fcraps of fomethiog like 
mould-boards, and a long ground-reft, at the end of which is an iron fhare, four 
inches wide, fometbing like the fliim which they ufe in Kent for earthing op 
beans : a hole for a coulter, but I faw none ufed. Nothing can be worfe than 
its w'ork. They have aifo turn-wreft ploughs, fomething like tliofe of Kentj 
but bad. Beyond Argenton, the beam of the plough faftens to the yoke of- the 
oxen ; the plough has a chiffel-reft and point, and no other mould-baard than 
two fmall flicks, ftuck in it, with a circularly bent one behind ; thefe fticks 
anfwered the purpofe of two mould-boards, but very badly ; the handles fo low, 
that the body of the ploughman is in a bent pofition to hold thenm . 

Limousin. — The ploughs which I faw near St. George, ^c. have one 
mould-board on the left fide ; the fhare long, and i^ inch broad ; the beam 
reaches to the yoke, and confequently faves traices. They plough better than 
in La Marche. 

Quercy. — The fame long beams to ploughs that reach to the yoke ; have 
two very bad mould-boards ; the fliare long and narrow, with no coulter; but 
the land exceffively ftoney. 

Languedoc. — Moritauban to fouloiife . — The plough much better than 
many I have feen in France; it has a broad coulter, and a fliort nofed ftiare; 
one mould-board, and that to the left; the plough beam, like many others, Exes 
to the ox -yoke. 

T 0 Meet waggons for the firft time ; the wheels (hod with wood, that 

is, wood upon wood. The oxen all cloathed with linen againft the dies, one 
tape under the tail and another round the neck. The price of thefe waggons 
new is 6o liv. (2]. 12s. 6d.) ; they carry, with a pair of oxen, two cafks of wine, 
containing 4 barriques, which is 20 quintals, or about a ton Englifh. Some 
pairs of oxen will draw 40 quintals. 

Guienne.— T he ploughs have very long hollow or fluted mould- 
boards, for lifting the furrow, in order to make iharp high two-bout ridges. 

Angoumois. — Barbejieux . — Wheel - plo ughs . 

Isle de France.— L arge heavy wheel-ploughs, with breads as 
wide and thic/i. in the tnroat, as the heel is broad ; mult uo very heav’y fo^ 
thehorfes. 

Commerle. — Wheel-ploughs drawn by a pair of horfes. 


Dugny, 
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Dugny.—On'^ of the befl: implements I faw in France, was the chaff-cutter 
of Monf. Crette de Paleuel j it confiited of two cylinders, with edges that 
worked into the vacancies of each other, and, fucking in the ftraw delivered very 
rapidly, cut it into coarfe chaff; one man fed the machine, by fpreading the 
ftraw on an inclined plane; and a boy drove a Engle horfe, which turned tne 
machine. A tolerable mechanic, improving on the idea, would produce a much 
more powerful cutter than any yet invented. 

Flanders. — Lille. — Many waggons loaded with chalk ftones, &c. with the 
principal part of the load laid on the hind wheels, and a very fmall portion on 
the fore ones ; a good fenfe-that reproaches our barbarians in -England. ^ 

Artois.— The fhort fcythe which they ule through this province, and all 
over Flanders, is one of the mofl ufeful implements that can be feen : they call 
it the pique : it is much like the reprefentation given by Mr. V/alker in the 
Annals of Agriculture; only the handle here is much fhorter : a man cuts an 
arpent a day in general with it, and fometimcs more; he cuts and rolls mto 
bottes an arpent of vetches (called here, mixed with oats, dravtn) ; and he cuts 
an arpent of any fort of white corn, others following to bind with draw bands, 
made at home. This is a mofi oeconomical fyftem. The fhort handle of tne 
pique is made to reft againft the elbow ; he holds it with the right hand only, 
or rather hand and arm; and in his left he has a flick, with a hook at the end of 
it, with which he draws. or holds the corn in the right pofition to receive the 

ftfoke. They ufe fcythes and cradles alfo for fome works. 

■^t. O/wr—That the piqiie is much eafier to work than a fcythe, appears from 
women and even girls cutting ftout crops of tares with it. They give 45/ per 
rneafure of oats for catting, with the pique, and a man does th-ee- fourths per day. 

Normandie.— I noticed here, what I may have often paffed, per- 
haps> %Uthout feeing it, a pierced roller behind, and before a cart,^which turns in 
the frame, or in the ladders, by which means a load is corded witn a fmdl hand- 
fpike, alm-oftin a moment; I have known lomething hKc it m the^iad..eis o, 
carts in England, but forget where; here they let down a cart beh urn. by raif- 
ing the fnafts in the air, fet it againft a cafk, and wind the cafL on to the cart, 

bv^means of the fore-roller, eafily and commodioufty.- ^ , 

^ A'-cranebes.—^t^-i^v^^ is drawn in this country in carts, by a hcrle m the 
fhafts, and another to lead, with, two or three oxen between, and all in a line. 
About Carentan they attach the rope, by which they draw, to the yokes of the 
oxen, confeouently the horfe draws them down to the line of ms own aiaug it ; 
a-d their rope to the top of the pole between the two thiilers (when 
twoh confequently all draw the thiU-horfes down A team of hve, thus ha^r- 

nefTed does not draw more than from 20 to 24 bufhels ot fea-land . the hones 

^ u' . • and no wonder, from the number of miferaolc 

are, however, poor Imaii tilings , c^na n ^ ^ ^rarran 
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garran (poney) ftallions that infeft every Eable you enter. The oxen are better, 
but not large. 

Bretagne. — Varades. — They are now working their ridges, of three and 
four feet acrofs, with a great timber triangular machine, drawn by oxen, to 
anfwer the treble purpofes of harrowing, rolling, and levelling. 

Isle de France. — Brie— — Wheel-ploughs, and very good, ex- 
cept fingly the breadth, which is i6 or i8 inches, and in narrow lands lofes a 
fourth ; it only wants to be taken in narrower, and left with the lhare project- 
ing more from the throat. 

Champagne. — Mareidl, — Bad turn-wreft ploughs ; but have the Brie one, 
which they prefer when there are root weeds to cut. 

Rheims. — Very light ploughs, wdth a broad lhare, and one earth-board, but ill 
fet on i it has wheels on the beam, which is little more than a flick. Women 
are ploughing. 

To Chalons. — Many rollers every where; an implement very uncommon in 
France. 

Menehould to Verdun. — Wheel ploughs that are not turn-wrefls, with well 
turned mould-boards. This is among the befl ploughs I have feen in France. 

Lorraine. — Mars-la-Tour to -Broad fhare and good, but too wide at 

the heel ; wheels. 

PGnt-d--MGuJ]bn to Nancy. — Here, for the firfl time, I met with waggons of a 
peculiar hruClure, the fore wheels are within four inches as high as the hind 
ones, and are high enough to enable one horfe, for none are drawn by more, 

to convey 800 lb. to 1000 lb. Ploughs fo wide at the heel, that they are drawn 
by eight horfes. 

Alsace.— All through the part of Alface, which I have feen, they ufe 
ploughs with low wheels ; the fhare round and broad, and as wide on the land 
fide as on that of the furrow, which is very erroneous, for they are not turn- 
wrefls,- but with fixed breads, turning the furrow to the left. 

Bourbonnois.— The common plough a turn-wrefl one,* but 
they have another for flirting, cdiXtd areoUy without an earth-board. 

Auvergne.— The plough only opens a flight furrow,- into which 
the earth falls again, and buries nothing, and without a hot fun would kill 
nothing; the fhare a chifTel point, one inch wide at one end, and three inches 
at the other end for floney land, or for that which is free, turning it occafionally 
end for end. An earth-board on each fide, but not more than four inches high. 

Upon the implements in general, I may obferve, that they will in all coun- 
tries be proportioned to the wealth of the farmers. There is nothing in the 
kingdom comparable to those which we fee in every part of England, where the 
implements of hufbandry are carried to a perfe^ion of which one fees nothing 

in 
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in any other country that I have viewed. The right form and powers of all 
inftruments, ufed in agriculture, depending very much on the application of 
mechanical principles, were proper objedls for the attention of thofe fcientific 
men that compofe academies ; I do not know, however, that they have done 
any thing in this relpe£t in agriculture, though fuch great exertions have been 
made in manufadlures and £hip-building. At one period, the ingenuity of me- 
chanical genius in France was employed on agricultural tools; and then, as an 
ill ftar would govern, nothing was-thought of but drill-ploughs and horfe-hoes. 
Fortunately all invented were abfblutely good for nothing, which threw fuch a 
difcouragement on the practice, that the folly was but of Ihort duration ; had 
they been better it would have lafted longer, and would have done fo much the 
more mifchief ; for the drill hufbandry, at its befl efforts, is fitter to amufe very 
ingenious gentlemen, who aim at great produdts without attending to expences, 
than to become the fleady flaple practice of a kingdom, in the hands of men who 
cannot eafily underfland refinements ; and if they could underftand, could much 
lefs afford them. Adopting beneficial courfes of crops, that will allow a great 
increafe of cattle and fheep ; draining, irrigating, manuring ; fuch objedls are 
applicable to common farmers, little and great ; but the refinement of drilling, 
applicable but to certain crops and certain foils, is not adapted to the mafs of huf- 
bandmen, by whofe more plain exertions mankind mufl be content to be fed. 



CHAP. XIX. 

Of Manures and Manuring in France, 

PiCARDiE. — 'THROUGHOUT this province, moft of the way from Calais 

to Clermont, the dung is now (May) carried out and ploughed 
in upon the fallows ; it is in a long flrawy date, and not one-fifth part rotten ; 
nor half of it ploughed in. 

Pays de Beauce. — TCoufy . — Many pits of white marl in this rich plain of 
Beauce, quite to Orleans ; the fine loam four or five feet deep on it. They Ipread 
it on their lands, but the quantity very fmall ; nor did I fee any figns of old pits. 

SoLOGNE. — L,a Motte Beuvron . — The rye-flubbles are (May) collected in 
heaps on the land, having been left fo all winter, to prepare it for rotting for 
manure. Surely they might find a better way of doing it ; houfing their fheep, 
as they do, at noon as well as night. 


Limousin. 
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Limousin.-— — C ollect leaves to make manure with. 

Languedoc. — ISi/ines to ^affac . — In cultivating v/aftes, or old neglected, 
pieces, they pare and barn ; alfo collect turfs and clods in heaps, on faggots of 
box-wood, which they burn. 

Lanfi-M nijhi to Bagnere de Bigorre.-^Cut from their waftes, much fern, 
which they fpread on their cultivated lands, and, fetting fire to it, find the afhes 
equal to a dunging. They alfo cart much to their habies and farm-yards, to 
make dung with. 

Gascogne. — St. Palais to Anfpan . — Pafs three or four lime^kilns, which, my 
guide alTures me, are employed in burning for. manure, to improve the v/aftcs 
rfiat abound fo much in this country j and I faw feveral heaps near houfes. 
Without any fi ngs of building goirjg forward. ^ ' 

A general pradlice through thefe mountains, and alrnofr to Bayonne, is that 
of manuring for raves^ with the allies of burnt itraw. I obferved leveral fields 
quite black ; and, demanding what it was, my guide told me of this eomnion 
pradHce here j afterwards I faw them ftrewing draw thickly overland, part of 
wLich had been already burnt on. They do this on a wheat-ftubblej but not 
thinking tliat ftubble enough is left, they add much wheat-ffraw, and, fetting 
hre to it, burn the weeds as well as the ftraw, and clean as Well as manure the 
land. With fuch quantities of fern on all their exten five Wahes, I ajlced wLy 
they did not burn that, and keep their ftraw? The reply was, that fern makes 
much oetter dung than ifraw, fo they burn the draw in preference. As foon 
as the operation is over, they plough the land, and harrow it in rave feed. One 
large field, thus treated, I faw ploughing for that crop. They both hoe and 
hand-weed the raves, and have them fometimes very large | many as big as a 
man’s head. Cfe them for oxen. 

Fteurange to Leuoure. Chop their ftubbles axaclly as in Suffolk, drivino- it on 
witn their foot, they gather it for Eiiaking manure. 

_ ToitK AINE — S/. Maure.—HtMH we found a greater exertion in hufbandry than 
IS coiiimonly found m France, that of marling. We faw feveral large heaps of 
white man, and at one of them four or hve carts at work, each with three 
horles. It IS found almoft every where under the couniry, at the depth of three 
toi.vc.eet; the loll on which they lay it, is a good.. foam ; adhciive, but not 
clayu 7 hey draw it .jp by buckets, which is a finguiar practice for fuch flight 
depths. The mar! is in fome pits wfoite, in others yellowilh, which is redconed 
tiie heft; It IS very loh and fat to the touch. They fpread twelve cart loads per 

each 25 feet fquare, ^2,500 feet, or more than an acre 
i.a , , and It aus good aoout 24 years. I he landlords, on leafes of ni.ne 
years, pay the digging, and the tenants the carting. Of the yellowilh fort they 
do not Ipread quite fo much as the white. The fame account was given at 

Months zon } 
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MontDazon ; they fpread it on the fallows, after two ploughings; and having 
plougned in the marl, manure it with dung, and fow wheat. Make compofts 
alfo of marl and dung mixed. 

Orleafis to P ettviers^ Under the greater part of this country there is a bed of 
imperfect marl, wnicn is over the calcarious ftone of which the roads are made. 
The farmers fpread this marl on their lands, at the rate of 10 toniberaux 
arpent, which lalls twelve years ; fome, better than the reft, has been known 
to laft thirty years. 

Isle de France. — Plaricourt. — Within tw'o leagues of Liancourt, there is 
a navigation from Paris, but no idea, in any part of the country, of bringing 
manu’es^ no wonder 5 for they carry flour thither by land carriage; even the 
millers, who fend it regularly, do the fame. 

SoissoNois . — Pa Fere.-^A vail excavation made in a hill, by digging and 
burning pate for manure : great heaps of the alhes now here. The price the 
farmers give is 2.2/, per meafure, that holds 60 lb. of v/heat, fifteen of which 
they fpread upon an arpent. The effedl is very great on all kinds of plants. 
This peat is unlike any I have feen, refembling an imperfedl. coal ; and the 
being found, not on a plain, but on hills, for I faw feveral, and all equally on 
elevations, diftinguith it remarkably from the peats of England. The mine of 
this hill is nearly exhaufted, as the common red loam of the country now ap- 
pears nearly all around it. 

Flanders. — Lille . — See many loads of urine and night-foil carrying into 
the country, by the farmers, for manuring their lands wdth. It is loaded in 
calks : each waggon carries 10 tormeaiix of about half an hogfliead Englifh. 

They lay from fixteen to twenty upon a quartier of land, at the expence of 
7 liv. : ufe it for cole-feed, wheat, flax, &c. and End it equally excellent for 

all forts of crops. 

Armordieres to Mordcajj'el. — Holes are dug in the fldes and corners of many 
fields, for receiving the urine and night-foil, v/hich is brought from every town, 
in ca fks, and kept againft the feafon when it is wanted. Some have fmall 
roofs built over, to exclude the fun, wind, and rain ; and others covered with 
flraw. The mofl; correct and never- cealing attenfion with which they procure 
and ufe this manure, deferves the greatefl: commendation. 

Lo Berg. — ^A good deal of land chalked as wHi as dunged, and ready for 
wheat. The chalk is in large hard lumps, but broken and fpread mofl curi- 
oufly ; more evenly than ever I beheld any thing flmilar in England ; where 
the rough and unequal manner m which marl is rather tumbled than fpread 
over the ground, is a reproach even to our belt farmers, who permit thofe la- 
bourers, whofe families are fupported by poor-rates, to execute their work in 
that manner, to earn ten Ihillings a w'cek inftead of eight. 
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Normandie.— Throughout the part of this province which I have feen, 
they rrather their wheat-ftubbles, and even bundle it in (heaves : they chop it 
within inftrumentfomething like a crooked fey the. fixed at the end of a handle 
of fix orfeven feet long; but do it much flower than in England, with a com- 

mon fey the. ^ r j j 

Jfigny. Here, for the firft time in France, I faw compofts or dung and 

earth made. , . ^ /- j- .11 

Carentan.--\J£Q fea-fand for manuring their paftures, fpreading twenty loads 

per verge, each load twelve to fixteen Englifh buihels. The equals 96 
Englifli perches. Mix it alfo with dung. 

‘T 0 Cot^fdnces."-~“Wl 3 .nuriug wdth fea-fand continues hither. 
y^vranc^es.’- And hither ; they have banked out half the river, which is a 
fmall arm of the fea, in order to build a bridge ; and the countrymen are dig- 
ging out the blue fea-mud, and carrying it away to confiderable diftances. 

Bretaghe.— Do/ to Wheat-ftubbles gathered carefully; and 

a great deal of fern cut now (September i), and in heaps. 

From entering Bretagne, paring and burning every where pradifed, 
but the heaps too large and too much burnt. 

-Rennes. — The farmers and gardeners buy the towm dung, at 4 liv. the load. 
Belle-IJle to Moriaix. rough land of this country is reckoned to find 
fuel and manure : one of the reafons for almoft the whole of it being in fuch a 
rough favage ftate. They have an execrable cuftom, well adapted to perpetuate 
their deferts, that of burning parts for afties, to carry to their good land. 

Morlaix. — Heaps of ihell fand on lays, ready to fpread for fowing wheat; the 
fame hufbandry is pradifed on our oppofite coaft, in Cornwall. 

‘To Brefi.-^A moft excellent cuftom of going round all the inclofures with an 
inftrument between a feythe and a wood-hook, for cutting up all grafs, weeds, 
and rubbifh, on the banks and in the ditches, leaving them in heaps, and then 
carting them away for making litter and dung ; a prad:ice that cannot be too 
much commended. 

Chateaulin.—B2iX\ng, and burning, the origin of all the culture there is in 
Bretagne ; and the ruin of the province at the fame time. They pare 2J- and 
3 inches deep ; and having exhaufted the aftied by three or four crops, leave it to 
weeds for twenty years before it is fit to burn again. 

^imperlay.-^Th^xt is here a moft lingular hufbandry, of which I never faw 
any traces before. It is to pare the rough land, and not to burn, but to pile it 
up in heaps regularly fquare, of about 25 or 30 cubical yards in each, and about 
four of them to an acre ; they are fquared up very neatly, and then the field is left 
for fome time, to cover itfeif with a new herbage, which is free from furze and 
broom, but not quite lb from fern ; after a time, the heaps being rotten, they 

arc 
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are carted and fpread, and the land cultivated. Sometimes they cultivate the 
land before they are fpread, as I faw fome in pieces of buckvrheat. Paring and 
burning is alfo pradlifed. This method is inferior to burning; it does not 
equally deftroy grubs, vermin, and weeds ; and the double carting is a con- 
fiderable expenfe. 

Vannes . — Thefe heaps formed in the fpring, and many will be fpread this year 
for rye. Here they confift of three- fourths or feven-eights of turf, pared off 
from every hole and corner from commons and bad fields, and carried to the 
good ones ; and if this exeerable pradtice is of any antiquity, it will account for 
the barren and wretched ftate of the country. Every poor field is made good 
for nothing, and the good one cropped, in confequence, till it is almoft as bad. 
Thefe heaps continue about Vannes in amazing quantities. 

Anjou. — Mtgniame . — The common manuring, ten loads of dung, each 
3000 lb ; but not more than four of Angers dung, night-foil, alhes, &c. 

Maine.— Marl is here ufed ; 100 pipes are laid on a journal. 

Normandie.— Fallows all dunged, with fquare lumps of dung, 
quite black, as if cafl in a mould; and very thinly, not more than fix or feven 
loads an acre. 

LeJfinlole.--M.2s\ employed here; or rather a hardifii imperfedl chalk-ftone; 
drawn up in buckets ; it lafts twenty years. Stubbles cut clofe and hotted. 

Bernay to Blbceuf* — Marl. j 

Rouen,--MoviL Scannegatty, Profefifor of Phyficks in the Royal Society of 

Agriculture here, having obferved, that, in calcining gypfum, it was apt, for 
various ufes, to be unequally burnt, part being partially reduced to lime, and 
the reft not fufiiciently calcined, invented a furnace for the more equal diftribu- 
tion of the heat ; a vault pierced for the fuel, with a long channel beneath, for 
conveying air, and a door to the mouth of the furnace 5 at top, various holes, 
by way of chimnies, for the fmoak to ifiTue, and which he clofes alternately. 
He knows when the gypfum is fufiiciently calcined, by applying a cold bright 
iron to thefe holes ; it is infufficiently done while any humidity rifes. 

Ba Roche Guyon , — Elm leaves are found to make good dung, but not oak 

ones 5 the latter take three years to rot fufiiciently. 

Isle de FRANCE.-AW^.-There are afs-men, who take marling to do 
for the farmers, at 18 liv. per arpent (to Englifti acre as 32 to 38). Monf. De 
Guerchy, after water in a pond, nine crops of oats, and all good. 

To Meaux . — Long dung fpread and fpreading now (July 2), for wheat next 

y Sir* 

iVfz/Afiiw/zVr.— Manure their rich clays with the white marl found under them; 
which has the appearance of confolidated pafte. They fallow for wheat, and 
manure the fallows in June, with long dung almoft in the ftate of ftraw ; a me- 

VoL. II. T thod 
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thod they contend warmly for ; thinking that a greater degree of putrefa{ 5 Iioii 
would be lofs of quantity and virtue. But there is a circumftance which feems 
in fa(5t much to condemn this method ; it is, that while the wheat crops are to 
be ranked among the fineft in France, and would indeed make a capital figure 
in England, the oats and barley are wretched, indeed (foil confidered) below 
contempt. Does not this feem to prove, that the expofition of the manure, 
through the year of fallow, to the fun, exhaufirs it to the amount of the benefit 
which one crop would receive from it, and that the wheat has it at fecond hand, 
and the ipring corn at the third. 

Alsace. — Strajbourg. — Gypfum ufed as a manure for clover with fuccefs; 
doe&befi: oil clayey lands ; there are mills for pounding it. It is faid to laft good 
for fome time ; 2 or 3 boifieau, of 30 lb wheat per arpent of 24,000 feet between 
two and three bufhels per Englifh acre). If a quantity is ufed, it fpoils the land. 
What myfteries are thefe about this manure ! 

Manure with blue marl. 

IJle. — The dunghills here are the neateft Ipedtacles I have any where jfeen ; 

the walls of them are twifted bands of Erow, clofe and regular as a bee-hive, 

and fome are covered at top with leaves and branches of trees to exclude the fun. 
Admirable ! Deferving univerfal imitation. 

Dauphine.— B ox, in this country, is cut on the mountains for 
manuring vines, by burying it frelh at their roots. For mulberries alfo it is ex- 
cellent. Three trees were planted at the fame time, and in the fame foil, one 
with box, and the other without, and there is now no comparilbn between 
them. 

M. Foujasde St. Fond has tried gypfum, on a large fcale, on iandy land, for 
fainfoin, with great fuccefs. 

Provence.— to St. Dead olive branches and cuttings, are 

piled up with clods and rubbifh for burning, as in Catalonia. 

‘Tour d Aigues. Paring and burning is pradtifed every where; and, as in Ire- 
land, in corners, holes, waftes, and even ditches, to make heaps of manure for 
their cultivated lands. They are now (September) burning every where. The 
common opinion is very much againft it ; but the Prefident remarks, that it has 
been pra( 5 tired here uninterruptedly, probably, for 2000 years, yet the land is no 
worfe than it has always been. 

^ The importance of manuring is well underftood in many of the French pro- 
\inces, where faults are to be found, it is more for exhaufting the benefit as fad; 
as poffible, than for want of knowing the operation and effed-. The bed far- 
mers in England fpread manures for ameliorating crops, in order that the hoe or 
t e c}t e ma) cut off the weeds that are apt to rife in confequence; and as fuch 
crops lupport cattle, the more manure is fpread the more manure is made ; it is 
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in’arithmetical progreflion : on the contrary, when it is given for exhaufting 
crops, as wheat or rye, the benefit is foon exhaufted, and the increafe, fo va- 
luable in the oeconomy of a farm, does not take place. By means of fpreading 
the dung for thofe crops that fupport cattle and iheep, the live Hock of a farm 
may be always gradually increafing ; and it is impoflible they fhould increafe, 
wfithout the farm improving, and corn itfelf augmenting by the ratio of the pro- 
dud: arifing. 

■ 


CHAP. XX. 


An Englijh Farm ejlabltjhed in France, 


A mong the mofi: interefting obfervations which the Duke of Liancourt had 
made, in the various vifits he paid to England, was that of the fuperiority 
to which the induftry of that kingdom was carried beyond the pradice of 
France; and above all, to what a degree of perfedion agriculture had attained, 
founded on experiment, and manifefi: in an infinitely greater produdion of corn 
and of live flock than is to be found in almoft any other country, extent and qua- 
lity of foil confidered. Imprefied with this fad, he had long cherifhed the hope 
of introducing into his own country this fource of increafing wealth, flowing as 
well from the augmentation of produce, as from that of the people employed to 
raife it ; but fenfible, at the fame time, that the mod ufeful innovations could be 
introduced by example only— a truth the more applicable to agriculture, from 
being pradifed by men of fmall fortune, little or no education, and confequently 
full of prejudices, and unequal to the purfuit of any pradice, but that of the 
beaten track . — he determined to attempt, as foon as it was in his power, aa 
efiay of Englifh agriculture ; but as he was defirous of having his example fol- 
lowed, it was necelfary that thefe efTays fhould be fo conduded as to enfure 

H^friend, Mon. de LazowlLi’s refidence during three years, in England, 
whither he confented to accompany the fons of the Duke, facilitated thefe 
means. Monf. de Lazowfki, whom I had the pieafure of knowing intimately, 
acquired that knowledge in agriculture, which much inquir}^ afliduous appli- 
cation, and frequent converfation with the beft farmers, could give to a mind 
very capable of, and much accuflomed to obfervation: he was likewife no 
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ftranger to the projedls of Monf. de Liancourtj and in this infiance, as on every 
occafion, his unexampled friendfliip made him eager to fecond his viev7S. 

In 1789, Monf.rle Liancourt, on becoming the proprietor of a large eftate, 
fituated at thirteen leagues from Paris, refblved immediately to execute the plan 
he had fo long projedted : he accordingly engaged an Englifh farmer to come 
over from Suffolk, with his family, and a common laoourer ; this Englifh 
colony carried with it every kind of farming implement; they had with them 
likewife five oxen, a bull, and five cows, from Siiffex, to perpetuate that breed, 
if the country into which they were tranfported would admit of it; to thefe were 
added a Suffolk polled bull and five cows. 

The farmer was placed in a farm that had hitherto yielded about two hundred 
pounds a year; the land was in feme parts good, in others bad ; it was fo di- 
vided in quality and in fituation, as to render one part fit for the reception 
of fheep, and the other part for the feeding of cattle ; thefe two objedts were 
thofe which Monf. de Liancourt was mod anxious to attain, in the agricultural 
fyflem he was about to introduce ; becaufe they were mod advantageous, in a 
country furrounded by great markets, and very near to that of Paris ; he added 
a large extent of land to the farm, taken from his park, and from other farms, 
confiding of about eight hundred arpents; two hundred and fifty of which were 
appropriated to fheep, and the red to the feeding of cattle ; he defigned to have 
made fuch additions to each part, as would have enlarged the whole to fifteen 
hundred arpens ; to which, in procefs of time, he would have nearly dedicated 
the whole of his park. Whild the Englifhmen were beginning their opera- 
tions, and forming the labourers of the country to the ufe of the new fort of 
plough imported from England, indruding the common workmen as to the 
condrudion of the new implements, and teaching the wmmen fervants of the 
farm the management of the dairy, the making of cheefe, &c. Monf. de Lian- 
court had fent two young labourers, out of the environs of Liancourt, to Eng- 
land, who, being placed by me with good farmers in my neighbourhood, qua- 
lified themfelves to replace, at a future day, the Englidi family, in cafe thefe 
fhould grow tired of living in France, or to afiad them if, as Monf. de Lian- 
court hoped, they were difpoled to remain. The artizans of Liancourt learnt 
to imitate the implements, the plough and the cart brought from England, and 
made them very well. 

To the cows, from England, were added twenty-four more from Nor- 
mandy and Switzerland ; the whole herd, a very fine one, amounted, in 1792, 
to a hundred and five head, and hopes were entertained of increafing the num- 
ber to three hundred, and of fupplying them completely with a fufficiency of 
food. The young beads were not then of an age to allow of any decifion 
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being made, whether the produce of the Suffolk or of the Suffex breed would 
bed: fucceed, but the whole afforded the moft flattering hopes. 

With regard to the flock of (heep — the Spanifli ram croffed with the ewes of 
Berry and the Spanifh ewes, and the Berry ram with the Flemifh ewes, were the 
two breeds defigned to be eflabliflbed and improved; an Engliih ram from 
Romney Marfh was alfo croffed with the Berry ewes, all of which anfwered 
perfectly well : the lambs were fine, but as this branch of bufinefs had been 
began later than the other, the profpedl of its fuccefs, although well founded, 
could not be entirely afcertained. 

The lands had been put into excellent condition, in a country where inclo- 
fures were unknown ; every field of the farm was inclofed by deep and broad 
ditches, with well planted hedges ; gates were eredted in all ; the dry lands v/ere 
irrigated, and the marlhy meadows drained, by cuts underground; old lands, 
for ages paft, judged incapable of yielding any produce, were burnt and rendered 
fruitful; the buildings on the farm were modelled to the new fyflem, and to 
the management of the culture that was introduced. The two young French 
labourers were returned from England, and the Engliih farmer (Mr. Reeve), 
an excellent one, and a yery honelt man, fatisfied with his fituation, with his 
fuccefs, and with the treatment he met in the country, thought only of con- 
tinuing his employment, ofincreafing his fuccefs, and of feconding the inten- 
tions of his mailer. He w^as ordered to keep an exad: and daily regiller 
of all the bufinefs tranfafted on the farm, to Ihow it to whoever chofe to 
fe it, and to anfwer all their quellions with truth, mildnefs, and patience, but 
not \o intice any perfon to undertake an imitation of the Englilli method of 
farming ; Monf. de Liancourt thinking, that in every innovation, nothing lefs 
than felf-conviaion ought to aduate thofe who attempt it; and that by raifing 
their expeaations too highly they rilkthe fuccefs, which fooner or later would 
not fail to attend their efforts. The cows of the diltridl were covered by the 
bulls of the farm whenever they were brought, and the produce from them was 
already found, by the people of the country, to be much finer; the culture of 
turnips and of cabbages, for the feed of cattle, abfolutely unkno wn before in the 
dillridl, began to be introduced; fome proprietors inclofed their fields; feveral 
others had made, for their own ufe, farming implements after the Englilh model, 
and found them anfwer bell the purpofe ; many more hands were employed, of 
all ages and of both fexes, in the farms; the Englilh were received with plca- 
fure^in the country, and treated in the moll cordial manner ; every thing fuc- 
ceeded to the utmoll wilh, and thefe fucceffes were, in great meafure, due to 
the indefatigable and enlightened vigilance of Monf. de Lazowlki, whofe heart 
is equal to his capacity. 
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The events of the loth of Auguft added the cruel neceffity of forcing MonL 
de Liancourt to renounce the hope of being ufeful to his country, as he had every 
reafon to expedl from thefe eflays, to the other misfortunes he has experienced 

from the fame caufe. 

Agriculture was not the only objedt of improvement he fought to tranf- 
fport out of England into his country ; he had likewife began to eftablifh the 
fpinning of cotton, a manufadory of linen, a flocking manufadlory, and the 
fabrication of cards 5 he had engaged the different artifans in each branch from 
England, conflruded buildings, and facrificed his gardens to thefe various efla- 
blifhments ; which, in 1792, already employed more than a thoufand people in 
the diflridl of Liancourt ; and, although yet far from having attained to per- 
fedlion, they were produdive of the moft falutary cffeds to the lower ranks of 
people. As thefe manufadures have remained in the pofTeflion of an Irifhman, 
whom he had taken as an affociate, Monf. de Liancourt confoles himfelf with 
the idea, that the confiderable fums of money it coft him to form thefe eflablifh- 
ments, were not wholly loft to the country he was fo anxious to enliven and to 
enrich by induftry. Thefe eftablifhments naturally recall to mind what the Mar- 
quis de Mirabeau, in his book De V Ami des Hommes^ relates of the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld, the granfather of Monf. de Liancourt, having, in 1754, made 
a facrifice of one of the fineft orongeries in France, and part of his park, to the 
inhabitants on his eftate at Verteuil, in Angoumois, for the purpofe of planting 
mulberry-trees, and raifing of ftlk-worms, the cultivation of which was at that 
time fcarcely known at Verteuil. This benevolent man had, before his death, 
the confolation of feeing many good intentions crowned with fuccefs^ Monf. 
de Liancourt, on the contrary, has the fenfible mortification of feeing the good 
he intended to do, and which he had fo happily began, deftroyed by thofe very 
people for whom it was undertaken ; and who, by a fatal error, in thinking to 
hurt him, whole foie endeavours tended to their advantage, have hurt them- 
felves, by deftroying an eftablifhmcnt that would have been a germ of national 
profperity, and was unique in France. 

The deftrucftion brought upon fiich eftablifhments, by revolutionary anarchy, 
is one, among a thoufand leftbns that teach the danger, to the deareft interefts 
of the people, flowing from popular commotions. Little more remains of thefe 
agricultural eftablifhments, than the merit of having made them a fource of 
heart-felt fatisfadion to a worthy and patriotic individual. That he may be 
fpeedily reinftated in a property, which he lived only to improve and to adorn, 
is the fincere wifh of that gratitude and friendfhip which pens this faint ac- 
knowledgement of merit. 
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AGRICULTURE OF LOMBARDY. 



O NE of the moft interefting countries in Europe, for the pradice of various 
branches of rural ceconomy, merits a much clofer and more minute detail 
than is poiTible for a traveller to give, who, from the nature of his puriiiit, can 
do no more than retain a few of the principal features, to point out thofe cir- 
cumftances which demand the mod ftudious attention : fome of thefe are fo 
valuable, that years would not be mifpent in acquiring a complete knowledge 
of them. On every fubjed, except what refpeds diredly pradical hufbandry 
the fmall number of my inquiries is of lefs confequence, while the pen is in 
the hand of my efteemed friend, Mr. ProfelTor Symonds, whofe elegant me- 
moirs upon Italian agriculture * are fraught with information of unqueftionable 
utility. I lhall arrange the minutes I made in Lombardy under four heads, 
which will include all that I think worthy of the reader’s confideration. 

I. General circumftances of the hufbandry. 

II. The management of grafs lands. 

III. The management of arable lands. 

The encouragement or depreffion which agriculture receives from various 
caufes. 


* Infer ted in the Annals of Agriculture* 
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CHAP. I. 

General Circumftances of the Uujbmdry of Lombardy. 

L ombardy is one of the ncheft plains in the worlds for fertility of foil, 
united with the ufe that is made of it by watering, it much exceeds every 
other in Europe ; but for mere natural fertility, I take the plain w^hieh extends 
from Holland to Orleans to confift of.a richer foil, and it is alfo of a greater extent. 
From the foot of the Alps, near Suza, to the mouths of the Po, are about two 
hundred and fifty miles; and the breadth of this noble plain varies from fifty 
to one hundred, containing, probably, about fifteen thoufand fquare miles. 
The Po bends its ftately courfe through the whole extent, its branches ramifying,, 
in innumerable ftreams, from the Alps on one fide, and from the Apenines 
on the other ; the prodigious extent of the former range, covered with eternal 
fnows, afford a vafl fupply of water ; preferved mofi: conveniently in thofe im- 
menfe refervoirs the Lago Moggiore, Lugano, Como, Ifeo, Guarda, whofe 
waters are the origin of the greater part of the irrigations of Lombardy. But 
in the Appenines there are no fuch refervoirs, nor any extent of fnow fimilar to 
that of the Alps. ^ Thus the fpace watered to the north of the Po, is probably 
ten times more confiderable than that to the fouth of the fame river. 

The foil of Lombardy is, wherever I viewed it, either fand, gravel, or loam. 
I met with none, or at lead:, with very little clay (fpeaking always as a farmer, 
and not as a naturalift), and no chalk. 

Under this head I fhall infert the notes I took concerning — i, foil; 2, cli- 
mate; 3, inclofures ; 4, farms and tenantry ; 5, rent and price of land. 

. SECT. 1 . OF SOIL. 

Piedmont. 

After pafiing the Alps from Niece, and defcending towards Coni, in the level 
and fertile vale of Piedmont, the toil is every where a rich fandy loam, with 
Imall appearance of clay. Wherever rivers, or rather torrents are found, we fee 
great tradts of (lone and ihingle, which were brought by the w^’ater from the 
mountains. The Dora Baltia offers this fpedtacle ; from that river to Ciglione, 
atiw plains and wafts of gravel. The rice country of Yerceil is a fandy loam. 
The diftricl of the Sefia is gravel. The Tefin is the fame. The gravels of Pied- 
mont are all full of round ftones, from the fize of an egg to that of twice a 
man’s fift. 


Milanese. 



' Milanese. . , 

In the way from Milan to Pavia, great tradrs of gravel, which would not be 
very valuable without water. To the north of the city, about Mozzata, &c. 
they have two foils chiefly,— a ftrong loam, a little clayey, blackifh, and free 
from hones : and a gravel mixed with loam, fome blackifh, dries quickly, and 
always loofe. TheLodizan is a loamy fand, or loamy gravel 

State of Venice. 

The whole way from Vaprio to Verona, there are very great tracts of gra- 
velly loams 5 there are alfo fome fandy ones ; the foil naturally is not deep or 
rich, though there are tradts that merit both thofe epithets. The territory of 
Verona is, in general, indifferent, and would not be of great value, were it 
not for water, and much induftry. The beft meadows and rice-grounds are 
not more than nine inches deep on hone and gravel. For fome miles from 
Verona, the honey gravel continues ; but towards Vicenza, much fine red and 
brown, deep, friable, fandy loam, with few or no hones. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Ferrarese. 

In the Ferrarefe, between Paffo Siene and Bologna, the foil is two feet deep ; 
of a brown fandy loam, with a yellowifh hue, under which is one foot of fand, 
and then blue clay, apparently ferruginous. In cutting, not long ago, through 
a field, for railing a bank, they met with a heap of antient bricks, five feet deep. 
From Ferrara to Bologna, the foil is, to all appearance, the richeh I ever be- 
held • deep, friable, and with that degree of tenacity, which marks great fer- 
tility'; it feems to be entirely a depofition of waters, that have brought thofe 
fine particles which are held fufpended, and which render that fluid turbid : 
thofe almoft impalpable particles which are long in fubfiding. 

Tuscany. 

All I faw of this territory, is a rockey ftone brafh, or gravel. The loams arc 
compounds of it, with more ©r lefs vegetable mmuld ; I faw fcarcely any tra^s, 
lar^^e enough to be worth mentioning, that are exceptions. It is, upon the 
wh^le, though improveable, not a fei’tile foil ; and, if olives w^ere not well 
adapted to it, would be produdive of little befide fheep-walk ; to which ani- 

« The Lodizan foil is termed, by the Italian writers, onWa ; a blackilh fand, mixed' with clay. 
The Gera d’Adda of geriva^ a gravel, compofed of fand and reddiih gravel, with a little clay. The 
Cremonefe, a red feruginous earth. Sand and gravel every where. Aiti dl Milano^ tom. ii. p. 163. 
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mal, all I faw of this country, is admirably adapted, and would, I doubt not,, 
produce as fine wool as Spain itlelf. 

Modena and Parma. 

A rich fandy or gravelly loam is predominant through thefe dutehies; in many 
trads it is deep, moift, and friable, as I faw in the lands which were receivings 
their autumnal preparation for beans in the fpring. In fome diftridls it is of a 
firm texture, but not clay. Much the fame foil, but not equally deep, is found 
in the ceded provinces of Vogara, Tortona, and Alexandria; but parts of the- 
lafl more tenacious, and to be ranked among the ftiifefb I met with in Lombardy., 

SEC T. ir.— C L I M A T E . 

On the climate of Lombardy, Mr. Profeffor Symonds is fo full and fatisfac- 
tory, that the reader can be no where fo well inflrudted.. 

Piedmont. 

The great complaint in Piedmont, is the excefiive heat in fiimmer ; equal, I 
was affured, toalmoft any that is felt on the globe, and of a fufibcating quality;; 
while thefroftsin winter areas fevere, in the contrary extreme. The pefliferous- 
climate of Sardinia is known to every body; though between 29 and 41 de- 
grees latitude ; in the fouthern part of the ifland, they are not forwarder than 
in the Milanefe : they cut their corn in the north part in July : in the Milanefe 
before the end of June 

Milanese.. 

The moft remarkable circumftance in the climate of the Milanefe, is the.: 
mildnefs and warmth of northern and mountainous tradls, and the feverity felt 
in the plain. This fadl is found particularly around the lake of Como; upoA 
all the weftern coaft of that lake, which is about forty miles loiig, the agrunn^ 
as the Italians call oranges, lemons, &c. are found, expofed to the open,, air,, in 
good perfeaion ; yet the whole of the lake is bounded by the high Alps,, which, 
immediately to the north, are covered with eternal fnows. On the rich plain 
of Milan, and thence to the Apenines, no fuch plant can be left expofed ;. 
olives are not feen, and oranges, lemons, and bergamots, muft be covered in. 
winter. Thefe agrumi found chieily on the weft- coaft of the lake, but fome 
are Icattered on theeaftern. It is the flielter afforded by the mountains, in pre- 
culiar politions, that has this effba. The fame circumftance is found in the 
Lago IVIaggiorc, where the famous Borromean Iflands are covered with cignwit*- 

* Rtfiarimento della Sardegna-^ tom. i. p. 155, 
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In all the Miknefe, dry fummersfor corn (I believe it k the fame every where 
in Europe), arc moft produdive^. 

In an experiment made at Vicenza, in the Venetian State, by the Accademia 
Agraria of this city,, they fowed wheat Odtober i8, 1787 ; came up the 28th 5 
the ears appeared May 2, 1788 the flowers May 13 ; reaped June 19. 

Tuscany. 

I was at Florence the beginning of November, and the ice was four inches 
thick } a feverity never yet known in England. The Englifli were, at the 
fame time, fkating at Rome. 

One-fifth of all the productions of the earth are calculated to be deflroyed by 
hail and other accidents. 


Parma. 

In the management of the vines in the Parmazan, there is a praClice, which 
fhews the conftant dread of fevere frofts. All the vines are now (in November) 
turned down, and the end fhoots buried -f in the earth to preferve them 5 yet^ in 
a wet feafon they fufifer by this treatment, as w^ell as in all feafons, by being 
flript from the trees, in order to undergo this operation. 

Mr Profeflbr Symonds,- in the excellent paper quoted above, removed the 
common erroneous idea of the fine climate of Italy : I made many inquiries con- 


* The fame remark was made long ago, in 154*^ > 

MDXL Extrudlum 

Annus his biffextilis fuit, et luminare majus 
Fere tctum eclypfavit 

Afeptimo idus Novembris ad feptimum ufque Aprilis idus 
Nec nix nec aqua vifa de coelo cadere 
Attamen, praeter mortalium opinionem, Dei dementia, 

Et melEs et vindemia multa. 

It is extraordinary, that in .779 A^re was an almoft total eclipfe of the fun, followed by a fine 
winter, the famo as in .540- There was a fmall eclipfe on the 7th of Apnl, .540, 
total one the 15th. of April, 1539 . quantity and duration, was very much like that 

1 24th. of June, X 779 - The crop was abundant, as it appears by the pnces of the year m the 
Led4r of the Cifterfian Monks. Wheat, 1539, the moggia, 5 hv. In .540, ditto, 4 Uv. In 
ditto, 6 liv. The- ducat of gold, or xecchin,, then at 5 liv. .5/ Campi {Iflorta di Cre^na, 
4x'»V: 540) fpeaks of the extraordinary drynefs of this year, the abundance of crops, Abjo.ns 
that the^orn was cut the middle of May, and the vintage the beginning of Auguft. -Phis is the 
harveft near forty days fooner than at prefcnt, and the vintage two months. Ofufe. Scd. tom. u. 

t^The fame praaice was known among the, anUents. See Straic, lib. vii. and ^Int. Curt. 
lib. vii.. c. 3.. 
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cerning the leading fadls, and have every reafon to believe that it is* in point of 
health and agreeablenefs, one of the word: climates in the world : with the 
views of a farmer, however, it muft be confeffed, that the produdticns which 
the whole peninfula owes to its climate are very valuable ; to omit fpeaking of 
Sicily or Naples, I may remark, that planting the poor bralhy hills of Tufcany 
with olives is an advantage unequalled by any thing to be met with in the north 
of Europe; that the produce of filk throughout Lombardy is an objedl of the 
firft importance — That rice is found to be an article of almoft unrivalled profit. 
— That the produdlive date of the meadows is indebted almoft as much to the 
heat of the fummers, as to the plenty of water ; and, for any thing I know to 
the contrary, the admirable quality of the cheefe alfo. Thefe are all objecfls of 
V great magnitude, and entirely derived from climate* 


SECT. III.— INCLOSURES* 

Piedmont. 

It is not very eafy, in many parts of Piedmont, to pronounce, on a fuperficlal 
view, whether the country be open or inclofed ; but, on a nearer infpedtion, the 
greater part by far found to be inclofed ; generally by ditches, and, in many 
diftrids, wdth hedges alfo; which, in fome places, are as complete as in the 
heft Englifti counties. 


Milanese. 

Much the greater part of this territory is inclofed, either ^with hedges or by 
ditches, which ferve as condudors of the water ufed in irrigation. Thefe, in 
the Lodizan, and other diftrids to the fouth of Milan, are planted fo thickly, 
with willow and poplar pollards, that the country looks every where like a 
wood. 


Venetian State. 

Much of the country, from Bergamo to Brefcia, is very thickly inclofed with 
hedges. F rom Brefcia to the Lago di Guarda it is the fame ; but from thence 
to Verona not equally fo. 


Ecclesiastical State— Bologna. 

The whole Bolognefe is inclofed. They make and plafli their hedges with the 
niceft attention z made with dead ftakes, about four feet high, and tied in crofe 
lines, with great neatnels and ftrength. This care is, however, exerted for the 
boundary of the farm only ; fubdivifions of this kind are rare. 


Tuscany. 
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Tuscany. 

There are no rights of commonage in all Tufcany ; thanks to the wifdom of 
Leopold ; every man has a right to inclofe his property as he pleafes. The Ap- 
penines, crolled from Belogna to Florence, are, however, moftly uninclofed, 
and almoft wafte. 

Modena. 

From the city of Modena to Reggio, the inclofures are very neatly formed, 
of well made hedges without any ugly fprawling ones ; hut all either trimmed, 
or made fb often, that they are not fuffered to fpread. 

ParmA. 

To Firenzuola all the country is inclofed. 

P I E D M o N T 

The fences from the Dutchy of Modena hither are greatly declined : thei*@: 
are fome hedges every where ; but many large fields all the way, with only had'«^- 
ditches or banks. 

Lombardy, upon the whole, mufi: be confidered as an inclofed country, and 
much of it clofely fo. It would indeed be a glaring abfurdity to keep land fp 
extremely valuable in an open ftate. The importance of inclofing is well under- 
flood, and where not pradlifed in perfedlion, it arifes from caufes that form ex- 
ceptions rather than effedt the general rule. 

SECT. IV.— OF FARMS AND TENANTRY. 

The predominant feature in the farms of Piedmont is jnetayersy nearly upon 
the fame fyftem which I have defcribed and conaemned, in treating of the huf- 
bandry of France. The landlord commonly pays the taxes and repairs the 
buildings, and the tenant provides cattle, implements, and feedj they divide the 
produce. Wherever this fyflem prevails, it may be taken for granted that a 
ufelefs and miferable population is found. The poverty of the farmers is the 
origin of it ; they cannot flock the farms, pay taxes, and rent in money, and, 
therefore, muft divide the produce in order to divide the burthen. There is 
reafon to believe that this was entirely the fyflem in every part of Europe; it is 
gradually going out every where ; and in Piedmont is giving way to great 
farms, whole occupiers pay a money rent. I was for Ibme time deceived in 

going From Nice to Turin, and believed that more of the farms were larger 

than 
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than is really the cafe, which refulted from many fmall ones being coileared 
into one home-ftead. That belonging to the Prince of Corignan, at Billia 
Bruna, has the appearance of being very confiderable ; but, on inquiry, I found 
it in the hands of feven families of metayers. In the mountains, from Nice to 
Racconis, however, they are fmall ; but many properties, as in the mountains of 
France and Spain. 

The Caval. de Capra, member of the Agrarian Society, affured me, that 
the union of farms was the ruin of Piedmont, and the effedl of luxury; that 
the metayers were difmiffed and driven away, and the fields every where depo- 
pulated. I demanded how the country came to have the appearance of immenfe 
cultivation, and looked rather like a garden than a farm, all the way from Coni ? 
He replied, that I fiiouid fee things otherwife in pafling to Milan: that the rice 
culture was fupported by great farm's, and that large tradls of country were re- 
duced to a defert. Are they then uncultivated ? No ; they are very well culti- 
vated ; but the people all gone, or become miferable. We hear the fame dory 
in every country that is improving : while the produce is eaten up by a fuper- 
fluity of idle hands, there is population on the fpot ; but it is ufelefs population : 
the improvement banifhes thefe drones to towns, where they become ufeful in 
trade and manufadlures, and yield a market to that land, to which they were 
before only a burthen. No country can be really flourifhing unlefs this take 
place ; nor can there be any where a flourilhing and wealthy race of farmers, 
able to give money rents, but by the deftrudiion of metaying. Docs any one 
imagine that England would be more rich and more populous if her farmers 
were turned into metayers ? Ridiculous. The intendant of Bifiatti added an- 
other argument againfi: great farms ; namely, that of their being laid to grafs 
more than fmall ones ; furely this is a leading circumftance in their favour; for 
grafs is the lafi and greatefi: improvement of Piedmont; and that arrangement 
of the foil which occafions mod to be in grafs, is the mod beneficial. Their 
meadows are amongd the fined and mod produdive in the world. What is 
their arable ? It yields crops of five or fix times the feed only. To change 
fuch arable to fuch grafs, is, doubtlefs, the highed degree of improvement. 
View France and her metayers—View England and her farmers ; and then draw 
your conclufions. 

The Milanese. 

Wheiever the country (that I faw) is poor and un watered, in the Milanele, it 
ib in the hanas of metayers. At Mozzata the Count de Cadiglioni Ihewed me 
the rent book his intendant, (deward) keeps, and it is a curious explanation of 
the fydem which prevails. In fome hundred pages I faw very few names without 
a large balance of debt due to him, and brought from the book of the preceding 
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year : they pay by fo many moggii of all the different grains, at the price of the 
year: fo many heads of poultry ; fo much labour ; fo much hay ; and fo much 
firaw, &c. But there is, in mod; of their accounts, on the debtor’s fide, a va- 
riety of articles, befide thofe of regular rent : fo much corn, of all forts, bor- 
rowed of the landlord, for feed or food, when the poor man has none : the fame 
thing is common in France, wherever metaying takes place. Ail this proves 
the extreme poverty, and even mifery, of thefe little farmers ; and fhews, that 
their condition is more wretched than that of a day labourer. They are much 
two numerous ; three being calculated to live in one hundred pertichi, and all 
fully employed by labouring, and cropping the land inceffantly with the fpade, 
fora produce unequal to the payment of any thing to the landlord, after feed- 
ing themfelves and their cattle as they ought to be fed ; hence the univerfal 
diilrefs of the country. Thofe who are advocates for fmall farms, fhould come 
hither, and fee how they infallibly generate poverty in every cottage. The 
lurpius of population is not demanded by manufactures, or by towns j the in- 
creafe, therefore, is only the divihon of a pittance of foodamongft many mouths 
inftead of a few. It is iropoffible to prohibit procreation, or to force emigra- 
tion ; but it is in a landlord’s powxr to introduce, gradually and prudently, a 
different fyftem — to occupy a large farm himfelf, cultivated accurately, by day- 
labourers, of all ages and fexes, well paid ; and if this be not fufficient, to 
eftablifli a manufacture of fome grofs and fimple kind, to employ the popula- 
tion already exifting ; and, by a gradual alteration in his farms, to proportion 
the food to the mouths that are to eat it*. There is at prefent an inducement 
to fuch a change, that ought to weigh very ferioully : the example of the French 
revolution will fpread, and will be much more apt to take effeCl in countries 
where there is nothing but the great land owner and the poor cottager, than in 
others w'here there are intermediate ranks of men of subftance, w'ho have an 
interefl in preferving public order. What a temptation to confufion and re- 
bellion is it, to have a country full of miferable metayers, all deeply indebted 
to the feigneur ? Nine-tenths of the people, in luch a cafe, have an immediate 
iutereftin burning his caftle and his account-books, for he llands fingle, on one 
hand, againft all the people, fwarming on the other; but in the w^atered plain, 
w^here the farms are large and not populous, from fo much being in grafs, there 
is every w^here a race of wealthy farmers, who have an intereft in iceeping the 
people quiet, — who are united with the landlord. — and who, paying their men 
in money, without thefe long and dangerous accounts, have not the temptation t® 
revolt ; or even if they were tempted, they w'ould not have the difproportion of 
numbers to render it equally dangerous. The great objeCl of men who have 

* But inftead of the number of forms decreafxng, they are increafed, as we learn from Sig. Lavlzari, 
Annot,ful Mitterpacher-y tom. i. p. 221. 
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property, is at prefent to fecure it — and they can have no fecurity, while they 
fill the country, by metaying, with fwarms of a fiarving and indebted peafantry. 
It fhoiild be remembered, that the mifchievous confufions, plundering, and 
burnings, in France, were not in the Pays de Beauce, nor in Picardie, nor in 
Artois, where metayers are unknown, and the farms larger but in the Ma^on- 
nois, in Brefie, in Sologne, v/here all are in the hands of poor miferable me- 
tayers ; an infiance, furely, exprefs to the purpofe ; and which ihould have its 
w^eight with Italian landlords. But to work a change in this pernicious fyfiem, 
demands a refidence on their efiates in the country, inftead of abandoning them 
to the rapacity of fiewards ; it is not by living in the frippery of great cities, that 
their landed property is to be arranged on fafe principles 

In the watered parts of the Milanefe, great and rich farmers are found. Here 
are the particulars of a farm, I viewed, between Milan and Pavia ; viz. 3100 
pertichi 'y 1600 of rice; 200 flax ; 450 perennial grafs ; 450 clover; 400 arable 
crops, wheat, rye, maiz, millet, oats, &c. ; 12 horfes ; 8 oxen; 55 cows; 

2 bulls ; 4c labourers ; rent 20 liv. the^ pertica ; the whole capable of being 
watered. And at Codogno the following are the particulars of one, where 
100 cows are kept : 2000 pertichi ; 100 cows ; i cazaro ; i fotte cazaro ; 
bothers; 9 for corn; i agent; i guard againfi: thieves, and thofe who fieal 
water; i waterman. To ftock fuch a farm 50,000 liv. necefiary. By means 
of fuch farms they have rich farmers ; fome worth 100,000 liv. The general 
idea of profit, in thefe dairy diftridls, is 10 to 15 per cent.; fome dairy farms 
are occupied by proprietors, but the number is inconfiderable. 


Venetian State. 

All the lands in the Brefcian and Veronefe territory are let at half produce, 
ala metai even vines: but fome meadows are ufiially referved, and alfo woods. 
The proprietor pays the land-tax, and the farmer provides live fiock, and pays 
the taxes on it. 

Sig. Locatelli has a farm of ipo campi, within two miles of the city, which 
yields him 250 zecchini nett ; this is fomething more than 30s. an acre. He 
iias alfo another farm more diftant, of 600 campi, which yields 650 zecchini 
nett; on which there are 8 cows, 22 oxen, and 150 fheep. 

In the Vicentine f, rent, when calculated in money, ai zecchini per campo. 
They have farms fo large as 2000 campi. P P 


• ! '"'ritt'n ; before French horrors rendered French poH- 

ticks objects of deteiiation rather than example. 

t Particulars of a farm of 120 campi: 20 of meadow, not watered; 90 of corn; lO of clover; 
ij oxen end young cattle; 3 cows; a horfes ; 4 hogs ; 7 men ; '4 ditto, with oxen; 4 women; 
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In the Paduan, loo campi are a large farm ; common 6o ; fmall 40 ; and they 
reckon fmall ones the heft cultivated; if this be faa, tfnd not a matter of opi- 
nion in the gentleman, my informant, it fhews that their hufbandry muft cer- 
tainly be eheemed bad 3 it is, however, queftionable, for the reafon added was, 
that there were more people on fmall farms ; a fure proof that the progrefs of 
improvement has not been carried far. Xo Hock a farm, of a hundred campi, 
1000 ducats are necelTary, reckoning the ducat at 3s. which is not exadl; this 
is a poor ftock, for it aoes not exceed 33®* Englifli acre. Xhe arrangement 
of the farms, in the Paduan, may be gueifed at, in fome meafure, from the 
following particulars ; there are found , in the whole diftrid:, 288,300 fouls ; 
49>943 cows and fatting cattle; 41,000 plough oxen; 102,000 fheep ; 16,598 
hogs; 731 mules; 2381 alfes. One Profeffor informed me, that, in his opinion, 
the great mifchief of the country is, that of great land proprietors letting their 
eilates to undertakers or middle-men, who will hire to the amount of 10,000 
ducats a year ; and in re-letting to farmers will Iqueeze them fo, that they 
cannot live, to the great degradation of the country. Another profeffor faid, 
that the difirid of Padua is not fo well cultivated as the Vicentin, by reafon of 
the greater poverty of the farmers and peafants, who are miferable, and have Kd 
power to make the land yield well. Indeed I learned, from very good au- 
thority, that the Paduan is not equal to the Vicentin, except in the mountains, 
' where the peafants are much more at their eafe than in the plain. 

Ecclesiastical State — Bologna. 

E dates here are very generally let to middle-men, who relet them to the 
farmers at half produce, by which means the proprietor receives little more than 
one-half what he might do on a better fyftem, with a peafantry in a better 
fituation. The whole country is at half produce ; the farmer fupplies imple- 
ments, cattle, and fheep, and half the feed : the proprietor repairs. Silk, and 
even wine on the fame tenure. 

Particulars of a farm (Sig. Bignami’s] of 600 tornature; 360 on the hills; 
the reft on the plain: 6 metayers; 36 working oxen; 12 cows; young 
cattle ; 100 fheep. Produce, 2000 corbiof wdne; 3 to 400 corbi wheat. 

Tuscany. 

Letting lands, at money rent, is but new in Tufcany ; and it is ftrange to fay, 
that Sig. Paoletti, a very pradical writer, declares againft it A farm in 
Tufcanv is called 2l podere : and fuch a number of them as are placed under the 
management of a fador, is called J'attoT'Ki, His bufinels is to lee that the lands 


* Penjieri-i &c. p. 162. 164. 
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are managed according to the leafe, and that the landlord has his fair half, 
Thefe farms are not often larger than for a pair of oxen, and eight to twelve 
people in one houfe; fome 100 pertichi (this meafure is to the acre, as about 25 
to 38), and two pair of oxen, with twenty people. I was affnred that thefe me- 
tayers are (efpecially near Florence) much at their eafe ; that on holydays they 
are dreifed remarkably well, and not without objects of luxury, as filver, gold, 
and lilk ; and live well, on plenty of bread, wine and legumes. In fome in- 
Rances this may poffibly be the cafe, but the general fad: is contrary. It is 
abfurd to think that metayers, upon fuch a farm as is cultivated by a pair of 
oxen, can be at their eafe; and a clear proof of their poverty is this, that the 
landlord, who provides half the live ftock, is often obliged to lend the peafant 
money to enable him to procure his half ; but they hire farms with very little 
money, which is the old ftory of France, &c.^ and indeed poverty and mi- 
ferable agriculture are the fure attendants upon this way of letting land. The 
metayers, not in the vicinity of the city, are fo poor, that landlords even lend 
them corn to eat: their food is black bread, made of a mixture with vetches : 
and their drink is very little wine, mixed with water, and called aquaroUe-y 
meat on Sundays only; their drefs very ordinary. Yet in all thefe particulars 
they were in a worfe lituation before the free corn trade. The richefl peafants 
are in the Valdichiaoo. The moft common agrement is, for the landlord to 
furnifh all the cattle and fheep, and to pay the taxes, except the capitation on 
the peafants family of 3 liv. for all above three years old. In a confiderable 
fattoria of 18 poderi, at Caftello Villa Bali Martelli, the largeft is 200 ftiori 
(36 acres, at 5J; 28J, at 7), and 70 the fmalleft. Particulars of one of 190 
Ifiori; I pair of oxen; 2 calves; i horfe ; i mule; no cows, fhecp, or hogs; 
14 people, of all ages and fexes ; taxes, before the grand Duke’s redemption, 
80 pauls, now 15; tithes 15 pauls, half paid by landlord, half by peafant; this 
is 6s. 8d. in the whole for about 30 acres. Produce corn, 180 fcudi; filk, 6J-; 
wine, 58; oil, 60; in all 85I.; the half, or 44I. is the landlord’s receipt for 
thefe articles, or above il. 5s. per acre, at 5J- ftiori to the Englifh acre, and 
il. IIS. if at 7. No fmall proprietor. 


Villamagna, 

SJg. Paoletti, rector of this parifli, and author of fome valuable works on 
agriculture, which I have had occafion to quote, was fo obliging as to give the 
following detail of the 3 poderi belongmg to his living, from which the arable 
oeconomy of this part of Tufcany will be well underftood 
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Three Poderi-, three Families^ 

48'ftajiofwheat 168 Jliori oj land, 

3 ditto vetches — — 

24 ditto beans 28 

6 ditto oats — — 10 

Artificial grades 5 viz. clover, 
great millet, vetch, and 
oats, all for forage - _ 24 

Wood, - - 283 

The ftajo of wheat, of 40 lb. Englifh (52 lb. to 55 lb. Tufcan), fows 3J fliori, 
and yields eight or nine times as much^ vetches four times the feed 5 beans three 
times ; oats feven times ; the wheat is a tolerable crop j all the reft miferable. 
If the farms, immediately under the eye of this able writer, yield no more in 
this meta fyftem, we may fuppofe the poverty of the common produds ; we 
have, on the worft lands in England, no idea of fuch crops as thefe of vetches, 
beans, and oats. There are further on the 3 poderi, 36 fheep ; i mule; 6 oxen ; 
and 4 cows ; alfb 50 barrels of oil, at 5 fcudi 5 and 380 barrels of wine, at 10 iiv, 
the barrel, vintage price, but at a year old 15 liv. or 16 liv. ; in filk 25 fcudi; 
and in wood 10 fcudi, for three-fourths of the woods are in a ftate of deftrudion. 
Thefe poderi are let a la metd ; repairs are done by the proprietor ; live ftock 
belong to the incumbent, and neither to the church nor to the peafants; im- 
plements belong to the tenants; feed wheat, three-fourths to them, and one- 
fourth to the owner; of fpring corn, all to the latter; alfo all forts that are put 
in with the vanga (fpade), as the land is fo much the better laboured. Let it 
be remembered, that the Ipade being preferred to the plough, is the moft decifive 
proof that tillage is in a ftate of mediocrity, if not barbarifm. 


Modena. 

In the mountains there are many jseafant proprietors, but not in the plain. 
A great evil here, as in other parts of Lombardy, is the pradice of the great 
lords, and the pofteftbrs of lands in mortmain letting to middle-men, w’ho re-let 
to metayers; under which tenure are all the lands of the duchy. The tenant 
furnifties one-half of the cattle, and the landlord one-half. To Reggio the num- 
ber of fcattered houfes very great ; good ; and with neatly hedged home-ftalls : 
apparently there is not a labourer s houfe mall the country ; axl metajing farmers. 


Parma, 
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Parma. 

Appearances from Reggio to this place are much inferior to thofe from Mo- 
dena to Reggio; the fences not fo neat ; nor the houfes fo well built, white, or 
clean. Ail here metayers ; the proprietor fiipplies the cattle, half the feed, and 
pays the taxes; the peafant provides the iitenfils. In the whole datchies of 
Parma and Piacenza, and indeed alm.oft every where elfe, the farms muft be 
very fmall ; the pradlice I have elfewhere noted, of the digging the land for 
beans, and working it up with a fuperdaity of labour, evidently Ihew it : the 
fwarms of people in all the markets announce the fame fadl; at Piacenza, I faw 
men, whofe only bufinefs was to bring a fmall bag of apples, about a peck; one 
man brought a turkey, and not a fine one. Vv^hat a wafte of time and labour, , 
for a fiout fellow to be thus employed. 

Savoy. 

All the peafants are proprietors. So long ago as theyear 897, lands were let 
on leafe for twenty-two years, and not only for a payment of fruks or fervice, 
as in all the northern parts of Europe, but partly at a money-rent. This fhews 
how vafily mere forward Italy w^as in thofe early periods, than the refi: of 
Europe 

It is' faid, that in 1464 began the cuftom of letting lands on a three years 
leafe •f*. 

SECT. V. RENT AND PRICE PF LAND. 

This, as I have endeavoured to explain already, in the cafe of France, is one 
of the moil important inquiries in rural osconomy. The vulgar notion is, that 
nothing raifes the value of land, but trade or manufacture. If the refiilt of my 
travels, were only to produce facts fufficient to overturn fo falfe a theory, my 
time would not be altogether loft. 


Piedmont . — Ghent ale. 

Land, in general, is fold at 800 liv. or qcoliv. t\iQ giornata, which is to the 
Engiiih acre as 7440 is to 79 ^ 9 * ( P auBon) , At a diftance from towns, 600 liv. 


* Uncerto Donno, che cerca da P Abate di S. Ambrogio a nomo di livello, per ventidue 

anni, alcune Eerre nel Contado di Brefcia, ch erano del moniftero d’Orona; promettando di pagare 
a nsSto cioe per filTa aiinuale penfione tanta qu^ntita di generi, e di denaro. Secala media decem, 
Seligine ftaria duodecem, faba, &c. See. Giulini goes on; “Qui chiaramentc si comprende, che 
s inganno il Alattioli il quale credette, che la fegale fofle la liligine degli antichi.” Menwrle della 
Citta e della Camp, di Mtilano. Giulini, parte ii. p. 62. 

4 Caro nedi fopr a r hyiituzicne jigr aria della Cioventu. 4to. 1789. P.58. 
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to 850 liv. Some at 1000 iiv. (53^* 6s, per EngUih acre.) Good watered meads, 
1000 liv. to 1200 liv. 

Turin, 

The price of land in the environs of Turin, as may be fuppofed, is very high. 
Four miles from the town, fomeis fold, without water, at 1200 liv. the giornata: 
with water, it depends on quantity, and the value is immenfe. Land that has 
one hour a week of fuch a ftream as will water five giornata in that hour, fells 
at 1500 liv. (79I. 19s. per Englifh acre) ; if it waters two giornata, 1000 liv. j 
and if three, 1200 liv. And fuch watering adds, at leafi, one-third to the 
value of the land. At Cambiano, five miles from Turin, arable land fells at 
3000 liv- but this is uncommon. Near the town, fuch prices as 3000 liv. and 
4000 liv. are known. But, in general, arable watered, near Turin, fells at 
1000 liv.; at a difiance, and not watered, 200 liv. to 550 liv. If a general 
average were to be made, of all forts of land, except the very finefi, it would 
be about 500 liv. In regard to rent, but little is let for money ; chiefly at one- 
half produce ; but fuch meadows as would fell at 1000 liv. would let at 70 liv. to 
75 liv. If tvvo-thirds are arable, and one-third meadow, 40 liv. will be about 
the rent in good lands. In the territory of Turin, arable lets at 30 liv. 

Vercellt, 

Rice-grounds, 500 liv. j good wheat land, 800 liv.; watered meadow, 600 liv. 
and 700 liv. per giornata. 

Milanese. 

The price varies from 15 liv. for the poorefi wafies, to 1000 liv. the pertica ^ ; 
but. from 600 liv. to 1000 liv. more common. As the livre is Englifh, 

. I coo liv. 

* The difiicuky I have met with, in afeertaining the contents of a Milanefe pertica, is ftrange. ' 
Pauaon, in bis Metrologie, makes it to the* Englith acre, as 0.14727 is to 0.7929, by which pro-‘ 
portion, it fhould contain 8090 feet, or about 5 i-3d perticas in an acre. Count Alexander Cicogno,' 
in the Memoirs of the Patriotic Society of Milan, vol. ii. p. 3 ® 4 > that if feeds are planted at 
fifteen oncie one from another, 1479 plant a pertica. As the oncia is two inches Englilh, this 
makes 9243 Englilh feet in a pertica. 

Monf. de la Lande fays, that it takes more than five perticas to make an arpcnt de Paris : now as‘ 
that arpent is to the Englilh acre, 0,6694 is to 0,7929, there are confequently 36,775 Englilh 
feet in that arpent ; at five perticas, it would confift of 7355 Englilh feet, or about fix to an acre. 

In the notes to the new edition of the Venti Giornata oi Gallo (i 775 )j *Eis pertica is faid to con- 
tain 615^ French feet, which will not difier matel-idly from Dela Lande. 

Count Carli, who was prefident of the fupreme council of Finances at Milan, and has written in- 
telligently on the csnfimentoy lays, U arpent di Francia Jia alia pertica Milanefe come li aduno profftma 

menie,. 
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looo liv. is 981. 195. 2d. per acre. It is ufually bought in fuch a manner as to 
pay 2^ to 3 per cent, for the purchafe-money. 

~ Between Milan and Pavia, land rendered good by water, fome fells at 300 liv. 
to 500 liv. : at 300 liv. it lets at 12 liv. 

From Milan to Mozzata, when you have paffed the watered plain, which is 
in a few miles, the rent, in general, is not more than 4 liv. or 3 liv. tne pertica. 
In every new leafc, for a long period, iuch as eighteen or twenty-one years, 
there is always an augmentation of rent in every^ part of the Milanefe, and ge- 
nerally^ to a pretty coniiderable amount. There is alfo an undoubted augmen- 
tation in the fpecie current in the country ; and the prices of every thing have 
rifen at the fame time that money has increafed. It highly deferves noting, by 
the politician, that as the Milanefe fubfifts entirely by land produce, without 
trade (other than the fale of that produce), and without manufacture, it is re- 
markable that it has experienced an advance in its profperity, as well as coun- 
tries that feem to engrofs both trade and manufacture j even at a period long 
after it had attained a height of cultivation and improvement, to which thofe 
trading countries have little to oppofe. 

LodL 

^ The heft land near this place, 600 liv. the pertica (59I. 8s. per Englifh acre) j 
but farther ofF, 300 liv. to 350 liv. The Sptna, a farm I viewed, belonging to 
the Caval. Don Baffiamo Bona Noma, lets at 30 liv. ^ others at 25 liv. ; but^ 
the common price 12 liv. to 15 liv. The heft land and higheft rent is all for 
cows. 

Codogno. 

Watered lands fell at 300 liv. the pertica ; and let at 10 liv. (19I. 9s. per Eng- 
lifh acre), nett rent, tenant paying cenfimento, &c. 

mente, (Delle opere del S. Conte Cadi. 8vo. 1784. Tom. i. p. 223.) The arpent of France 
being to the arpent de Paris as 48 to 32, there are 55,162 Englifh feet in it, and in the pertica 
(at i| toi) 31,500 feet. But the fame author fays (p. 320) there are 4868 pertichi in a fquare 
Italian mile; if fo, there are 3628 in a fquare Englifli mile j this makes 5! and i-6th pertichi to an 
Englifh acre. 

Finding fo many contradictions, I judged it neceflary to recur to different authority. The oncla of 
Milan is two EngUfh inches j and the meafures thus arrange themfelves. 

One pertica 24 tavoli. 

One tavola 12 piedi. 

One piede 12 oncie. 

Of thefe the tavola and pertica are fquare meafures, the former containing 12 piedi fquare , this makes 
576 Englifh feet, which, multiplied by 24, the refult is 13,824 feet for a pertica, or about 3 i-6th to 
2ri acre ; and by this eflimate I fhall calculate. 


Rent 


Rent nett. 

liv, 

10 

/. 

0 

Water-tax for diftribution. 

I 

0 

Cenfimento, 

2 

5 

Total rent. 

13 

5 


Venetian St at E^Bergamo, 

Price of land near Bergamo, 8o ducats the pertica. The ducat is 8 liv. and 
liv. the pound fterling j and, if the editors of Agoftino Gallo be not miftaken, 
there are 6194 French feet in a pertica; on thefe proportions, land fells at 
78I. 8s. per Englilh acre. 

Brefcia, 

The heft fells at 800 fcudi; commonly from 300 to 500 fcudi the jugero. 
This meafure containing 4 pertichi, and the Englifli acre 4;^, makes 400 fcudi 
to equal 59I. per Englilh acre, at 7 liv. the fcudo. The heft land, of 800 fcudi, 
amounts confequently to 118I. Rents, per jugero, 5 to 10 fcudi; the mean, 
7I fcudi, equals 22s. Englilh acre. 

Verona. 

Land here commonly fells at 70 zecchini the campo (44I. 6s. per Englilh 
acre), and yields to the proprietor 3 to 4 per cent. I viewed an arable field 
€lofe\o the city, yet fowing with wheat, that would fell for 100 zecchini per 
campo : and fome other lands, juft out of the Porta Nouva, that are exceffively 
gravelly, would fell for 15 zecchini; fuch poor land, at a diftance, would not" 
fell for more than 8 or 9 zecchini (5I. per Englifti acre) : it is, however, not fo 
bad, but that good mulberry-trees are on it. 

Vicenza. 

The beft watered meadows fell at 2400 liv. to 3000 liv. the campo, which is 
about 65I. per Englifh acre ; the beft arable is nearly as valuable. The worft 
arable '^oo liv. : in the beft there are neither mulberries nor vines. Common 
price 900 liv. to 1000. liv. ; and the produce no liv. per campo, about 555^. the 
acre. The higheft rent in money is 3 zecchini the campo; common i, or 
2 zecchini. But, in general, land is let at half produce. 


^0 Padua. 

The beft land fells at 45 zecchini the campo: rice-grounds are at that price. 
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Padua. 

The beft arable land fells at 200 ducats, of 6 liv. Thecampo is 840 per- 
tiche quadrate, each of 6 feet, confequently 30,240 feet j but the foot is i inch 
longer than the Paris foot i it is, therefore, equal to about ^^,2^0 Paris feet 
or about TVth under an Englifh acre. Middling land, 95 ducats ; bad, 50 du- 
cats; rice-grounds, and confequently irrigated, 200 ducats; the fame land, before 
rice being planted, 100 ducats; watered meadows, 200 ducats; woods, 100 du- 
cats; gardens, 400 ducats. Eftates pay 5 per cent. 

Ecclesiastical State — Bo/ogna. 

Landlords are paid by half produce, which affords them about il. 6s. 5d. 
per tornatura, of half an Englifh acre, and as much is left for the farmer: this 
is about 5I. 5s. an acre, grofs produce, on an average ; but it is in the rich plain 
only. Through all the country, and including good, bad, and indifferent, it 
varies from 8s. gd. to 26s. 5d. the tornatura, for the landlord's fhare. The price 
for fuch land as yields the latter fum, is 21I. 17s. 6d. Englifh, the torna- 
tura: in general, from 81 . 15s. to 13I, 2s. 6d. The return for the value of land 
is 4 to 5 per cent, on the capital; but in farms on the mountains, 7 per cent. 

Tuscan y ^Florence. 

The landlord's half of the produce, for all farms are let alametd, is about 
3 liv. nett (2s. ijd.) per ffiora on the plain (iis. Sfd. per Englifh acre) -f* : itis 
2 liv. on the hills (7s. S^d. per acre), and i liv. on the mountains. No other 
proof is wanted of the poor Rate of agriculture in this country, arifing, doubt- 
lefs, from fo wretched a mode of letting land. What muff it have been before 
the time of Leopold, who has done fo much towards the annihilation of its old 
fhackles ? 

Villamagna. 

Three poderi, containing 200 ffiori cultivated, and 283 of mountain wood, 
would fell at 12,000 fcudi (3400.I) ; and, per Riora, for the whole, 7I. each : it 
alfo yields a rent, by metaying, of 500 fcudi ; and land is commonly fold to pay 
3J per cent. intereR ; but, more commonly, in other parts, only 3. 

Dutchy of Modena — Modena. 

The biolca, which is here the meafure of land, is 29 French toifes, by 26. or 
754; or, to the Englifh acre, as 27,144‘is to 38,300; or as 15 to 21. This 

* Mr. Pauaon makes it more than an arpent of France, i,q866. How he proves this, I am not 
arithmetician enough to know. 

* This at the ratio of Si ftiori per acre. 
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nieafure of arable lelis from 500 liv. to 1200 liv. — the livre half that of Milan, 
or about 4d. ^ 800 would be 18I. an acre. Watered meadow fells at 1200 liv. 
to 30CO liv. i the latter equals 70I. an acre. Such are mown thrice ; the firft 
cutting yields i carro, of 100 poid, or 2500 lb. (the pound about fths of an 
Englifh pound) ; and the price of hay 3 to 4 zecchini per carro. 

Parma. 

The beft land fells commonly at 50 zecchini the biolca (31I. 7s. per acre). 
To Firenzuola, the bell fells at 25 to 40 zecchini. 

Pi E D M o N T — Vogara. 

From St. Giovanni to Vogara, the price of the beft is 500 liv. the journal. 
After that town, 24 fcudi di Milano per tavola (about 20I. to 25I. per acre). 
From Vogara, to within a few miles of Turin, the average value of land is 
500 liv. (26I. 13s. per Englilh acre.) 

Savoy. 

At Montmelian, vineyards fet at 1000 liv. to 1200 liv. the journal, which 
about equals a French arpent. On the mountain fides to Chamberry, on a foil, 
to appearance, abfolutely ftones, that yield good wine, and fell as high as 
meadow. Cultivated land, at Modena, in the Haut-Savoy, at 1000 liv. Im- 
proved mountain fpots, 300 liv. to 500 liv. 

The mod carelefs examination of the preceding prices, will be fufficient to 
fhew, that land is fold, at prefent, in Lombardy, fome ages after it has loft both 
its ciDmmerce and its manufadlures at prices that ought to mark the direct 
influence of immenfe induftry , for it rifes from 30I. to lool. an acre, through a 
territory not comparable for foil, naturally to many others. I will venture to 
aflert, that the fame land in England, %vould not fell for half, perhaps, not for 
one-third of the money. And it is worthy of remark, that the cities which 
poflefs moft trade at prefent, as Leghorn, Genoa, and Venice, have little in- 
fluence on the lands which fell at the prices here noted. It is not the compe- 
tition of Venetian merchants that raifes the prices on the terra firma j and what 
have thofe of Leghorn and Genoa to do with the Milanefe and Piedmont ? If 
Leghorn has not cultivated the Maremma, how was it to water the Lodizan ? 

* Every one knows, that, ftrifUy fpeaking, there are both trade and manufaaures in all parts of 
Lombardy; converting raw to organized filk, is certainly a manufacture; and making a few velvets 
at Genoa, or glafs beads at Venice, are manufactures ; but, for all the purpofes of argument, Lom- 
bardy, when compared to fuch countries as England and France, muft be faidto be aimoft deflitute 
of them. 
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Bologna is, parhaps, the moft manufad;uring town in Lombardy ; but has it 
drained the Commachio ? If you recur not to prefent, but to antient wealth, 
you muft turn to Florence Pifa, Genoa, and Venice j the two firfl are in one 
of the worft cultivated countries in Italy j of Genoa I know nothing, but by 
reading • but I have read no author that fpeaks of great cultivation in the Li- 
gurian tcrviiovy, free from /mail prefent proprietors : and let it be remembered, 
becaule it is a circumftance that merits it, that great commerce and fabrics, 
cfpecially when depending on a city that governs a territory^ have a diredl ten- 
dency not to eftablifh, but to annihilate fuch properties. 

The effedt of great wealth, flowing from induflry, is to extirpate little pro- 
perties, by the profits from trade being inverted in their purchafe j one country- 
gentleman, with half a fcore farmers, and a hundred labourers, takes the place 
in countries, where the progrefs of wealth is in its natural courfe, of a number 
of little proprietors, who eat up all their produce, and yet are half rtarving for 
want. Is this the cafe in the Genoefe territory ? I am fure it is not at Venice. 

The furert proof of the want of dirteminating wealth in the country, is the al- 
mort univerfalpradice of cultivating the land by metayers j if trade and com- 
merce did much for Italy, which cannot be doubted, you muft look for their 
efFeds, not in the country, but in towns. Thofe cities that pofiefled much in- 
duftry (which I have named), carry fure proofs of former profperity : go out of 
their gates, and you meet with none— from w^hat did this arife ? Probably 
from thofe cities h€m^fovereign ones, and fhackling the country with every 
fpecies of monopoly, in favour of themfelves. What is it, therefore, that will 
diffufe wealth through all the clafles, and give verdure to the fields, as well as 
lurtre to the towns ? An equitable government. Whatever wepoflefs in Eng- 
land, we owe to this origin ; and it highly deferves notice, that it is not a cul- 
tivation fuperior to that of other countries, w^hich dirtinguirties our irtand ib 


* For the immenfe manufactures and wealth of Florence, in the fourteenth century, fee Giovanni 
Viliam, hb. n. cap. 93. “ In Ftren%e le Botteghe (anno 1330) dell arte della lana erano dugento e pin 

e facevano da feUanta in ottanta mila panni di valuta di pin di mille dugento rnlgliaja di fiorini a’oro (fono 
a fcudi fiorentmi 22,860,000) che bene il terzo e piu rimaneva nella terra per ovraggio fenza il guadagns 
de'lanajuoli Del detto ovraggio vivevano piu di 30,000 perfone, Se per tutti i prodotti e manifatture 
dellmtera Tofeana prefentemente non entra piu di un milione due centomila fcudi; chiaro e, che 
_ tempo .a la fola arte della lana m Firenze produceva vend volte piu utile di quello, che prefentemente 
^ ne faccia tutto lo ftato. Carli Saggio Sopra la Tofeana, op. i. p. 348. 

A mold fingular law paffed during the republic of Florence, that no man fhould make proof of no- 

bihty, who was not able to deduce h from the manufadure of wool or fdk. CarB, tomo v. p. 335 - 
A more commercial idea could no where root itfelf 
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much, as the efl:abli{hment of a race of men generally found no where elfe^ a 
fubftantial and wealthy race of tenantry ; a race found in every corner of Eng- 
land: in Lombardy, you muft go forfuch, not to Florence and Genoa, but to 
the Lodizan. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Management of Grafs Lands^ 

C ATTLE and grafs lands are fo connected, that, I truft, it will not be 
deemed an impropriety to treat of them in the fame chapter, and as parts 
of the fame fubje<a. The obfervations I have made in Italy, will be divided 
eafily into— i, irrigation 2, live flock. 

SECT. 1 . OF IRRIGATION. 

If there be one circumftance which gives a fuperiority to Lombardy, over all 
the other countries I have feen, it is this, and therefore merits the moft parti- 
cular detail. 

Piedmont — 'Nice. 

Such is the confequence of water here, that a garden of 4 feflaradi (a fquare of 
12 trebucchi, i. e. 144 is a feflarada, and 400 trebucchi a giornata, which is to 
the Englifh acre-as 0.7440 is to 0,7929), with a fmallhoufe, lets at 20 louis d’or 
p>er annum, or about 15L acre. 

I 

Cotii. 

For the laft ten miles from Nice to Coni, the country improves continually. 
The foil, near the mountains, is ftoney, but is a good fandy loam lower in the 
vale. It is perfedlly level, and watered with the utmoft attention, in a manner 
I had not noticed before ; not, as in Spain, in beds, but the field is ploughed 
flat, fown with wheat, the clods broken with hoes and bufh-harrowed, and 
then great deep trenches flruck with the plough, for letting in the watery thefe 
are 8°o 12 yards afunder. They are now (September) watering clover 8 inches 

hicrh, by letting the water into thefe trenches, and conduding it in a Angular 
° - manner. 
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manner. A man walking backwards, draws, by a line, a bunch of ftraw and 
weeds, juft large enough to Rop the water in the trench, and force it to over- 
flow on each lide. This is an expenfive and operofe method, and inferior to 
the Spanifh. The crops now on the ground are maiz ^ good, but not extraor- 
dinary : millet, and a little hemp ; the male plants picked. A great deal of 
clover, but not much that is clean. But meadow abounds, which is the glory 
of Piedmont ; and the conducting of the water, in multiplying conduits, feems 
well underflood, and praclifed in great perfection. 

Com to Chentale, 

In the watered "meadows, much chicoriiim intybus and plantago lanceolata. 
Watered meadows are cut thrice commonly ; but in fome feafons, four times. 

Racconis, 


The watered meadows are now mowing for a third time ; the predominant 
plants— the chicorium intybus ^ plantago lanceolata^ acchillea millefolium ^ and iri^_ 
folium pratenfe, ^ 

To Turin, 

From Coni to Turin, fomething more than half the country appears to be 
watered ; poflibly two-thirds : and v/herever the w'ater is carried, it is apparently 
with great fkill. It is, however, rather lingular, that more trenches are not 
cut for taking the water off the land j the attention is chiefly paid to bringing 
it on ; from which we may conclude, either that the heat of the climate renders 
fuch drains lefs neceffary than in England,— or that water is too valuable, from 
every one underftanding its ufe, to be brought on in the leaf! fuperfluous quan- 
tity. The contrivance, towards Turin, for carrying the aqueduCls of irrigation 
acrofs the roads, are beautifully executed : for convenience of diftribution, the 
water-courfe is railed three or four feet, or more, above the general level: 
thefe aqueducts are brought to the tide of the road, and feemingly finifh in a 
wall, but really fink in a fyphon of mafonry under the road, and rife on the 
other fide, behind another fimilar wall. Seeing thefe buttreffes of mafonry, 
without perceiving^ at firft, any water, I wondered, for a moment, to what 
ufe they could be afiigned 3 but when I mounted the foot-w'ay, this beautiful 
contrivance was, at once, apparent, Thefe are noble exertions. 


Turin. 

The irrigation in all this vicinity, is extenfive, and carried to great perfection. 
W atv,r is meafured with as much accuracy as wine. An hour per week is fold, 
and the lee fimple of the water is attended to, wdth the fame folicitude as that of 

the 
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the land. Rich meadows, without water, fell for 1000 llv. and iicoliv. a gior- 
nataj and arable, worth 500 liv. without water, is, in many inftances, worth 
2000 liv. with it. Such a meadow' as will fell for 1100 liv. or 1200 liv.-per gi- 
ornata, will yield, the firft mowing, 115 rubbii of hay, w'orth 9/ to 10/ the 
rubbio; the fecond, 90 rubbii, at 7/ to 8/ and the third, 80 rubbii, at 64 
to 7/ ; the fourth growth is fold, to be eaten by iheep, at 5 liv. This produce 
amounts to 120 liv. or 61 . Englifh, per giornata, which is under an acre. The 
intereft of 1100 liv. being at 40 liv. or 50 liv. there remains a fufficient profit, 
after all expences are paid. During the winter; as the meadows are commonly 
fed with fbeep, they do not water^at all. Some experienced cultivators avoid 
watering in the fpring, till the froils are over, which happen here as late as the 
loth, and even the 1 5th of May, as a ftrong frefh vegetation is, in fuch cafes 
entirely cut off; but, in general, no attention is paid to this circumflance ; and 
watering goes on at all times, except when fheep are on the ground. Thofe 
who have water enough, let it on to their land once a week, during the whole 
fummer ; but if the weather is wet, once a fortnight ; and a day or two before 
cutting, if the water is perfedly clear. In regard to the quality of water, they 
make no other dijftindtion than that for mountains being cold ; and that of 
the Dora, near Turin, being charged with fo much fand as to be bad. They 
attend to the cutting of weeds in the canals, that they may rot ; and fome good 
managers harrow the bottoms in the fpring, to foul the water, which then 
a6ls more powerfully as a manure. Another practice, which tends alfo to prove 
what excellent farmers they are in all that refpedts meadow-grounds, is that 
of paring and burning, which they perform on pieces that have a bad herbage, 
or want of improvement ; but do not fbw them with corn, or any other plant, ex- 
cept hay-feeds, in order to renew the grafs, with no other interruption. It is 
impoffible to praife fuch pradlices too much. They call this hufbandry 77 iotara. 

The power of effecting the great works in irrigation, W'hich are vifible over 
this whole country, depends very much on the law, which fuppofes the right 
and property of all rivers to be veiled in the king 5 confequently all canals taken 
from them, are bought of him ; and this enfures another regulation, which is 
the power of carrying the water, when bought, at the pleafure of thofe who 
buy it, where they think fit; they cannot, however, cut acrofs any man’s 
ground, without paying him for the land and the damage j but the law does 
this by regulations known to every one, and no individual is allowed a negative 
upon a meafure w'hich is for the general good. The purchafers of water fron> 
the king, are ufually confiderable land owners, or communities that have lands 
wanting water ; and it is of no confequence at what diftance thefe lands may 
be from the river, whence the water is taken, as they have a right to condua it 
where they choofe, provided tney do not cut through a garden or pleafure 

ground. 



ground. Nor can they carry the water under that of others, whoie canals are 
already made, as they might in that cafe deprive them of a part of their water ; 
they are obliged to throw aqueducts over fuch canals. The benefit of water is 
fo great and well underftood, that nobody ever thinks of making objedlions; and 
in cafe their lands are not already watered, it is no fmall advantage to have a 
new canal brought through them, as they have the opportunity of buying water 
of the proprietors. It is fold per hour per week, and even half an hour, and 
down to a quarter. The common price of an hour per week, for ever, is 
1 500 liv. — At Gruliafcho, four miles from Turin, there are many Perfian wheels 
that lift up the water by bufkets ; the wheels are double, with wafhers between 
for the llream turning them ; the buckets or boxes on one cut fide only j they raife 
the water 8 or 10 feet, and about 2J fhort of the full diameter of the wheels 
and I could not perceive that they lofe a drop; none falls, except what adheres 
to the wheel itfelf. To fave the expence of multiplying fluices, for the occa- 
fional ftoppage of water, in carrier trenches, to force it over the land, they have 
a moveable board that fits the trench, which is placed occafionally where 
v/anted, and anfwers the purpofe well. They have none of the ramifications of 
carrier trenches common among us ; and not fo many drains for taking the 
water of as with us ; and, on the whole, do not ihew any thing like our atten- 
tion in the ufe of the water, though twenty, or rather an hundred times more 
in bringing it from rivers, and difiributing it about the country ; and I could 
not but obferve, that their meadows have much bad herbage, and many places 
damaged by the water refling too long; this is more the cafe here than it 
feemed to be from Coni to Racconis, where the meadows carried a better 
countenance. 

^urin to Chivq/co, 

Not one-third of this country is watered. At Chivafeo but little alfo. After 
eroding the Dora Belta, there are foon two confiderable canals of irrigation; 
one made two years ago only, which is as great a work as a navigation in 
England. 

CigUohe, 

Little land watered in this country ; but I obferved here fome meadows, with 
off channels, from the principle ones, for condiiding the water, which I did 
not notice before ; but very few drains. The new canal erodes a gravelly wafle, 
but none of it watered. 

Tdrouchan. 

A v^ry rich country much watered ; and many mulberries. 
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Sf, Germano, 

Mowing the third crop of grafs, and very poor; not more than 15 cwt. an 
acre, and yet watered. The glory of Piedmont is from Coni to Turin. Thofe 
who pafs Mont Cenis to Turin, and Turin to Milan, fee, on comparifcn, 
nothing. 

VercelU. 

The new canal, now making, for taking water from the Dora Baltia, and con- 
ducing it to the rice grounds ofVercelli, is done by the king, and will cofi: 
three millions j the water is fold to communities. The other I croffed near the 
Dora, at the fame time, was made long ago, and belongs to the Marquis 
de Bourg. 

M I L A N E s E — Buffalora , 

After croffing the Tefino, in feveral branches, and entering the Milanefe, wc 
find a great fyftem of watering meadows to Bulfalora, where that magnificent 
canal, the Navillio Grande is 20 yards broad, and though navigable, was ori^ 
ginally made for irrigation alone. 

St. Pietro Olmo, 

Hence, for fome difiance, there is no watering j but then there is fome- 
thing in our Berklhire method the lands are arched up, and juft in the centre,^ 
on their crown, are the carrier trenches for conducing the water, and on each 
fide a row of low fallows ; fome of thefe lands are two rods broad, and two feet 
higher in the ridge than in the furrow ; the land firm and the herbage good : 
wherever the meadows feem good, there is abundance of chkorium intybus, 
plantago lanceolata, and trifoliumpratenfe. 

Mila?!. 

As the irrigation of the Milanefe is perhaps the greateft exertion of the kind 
that ever was in the world, and certainly the firft that was undertaken in Eu- 
rope, after the decline of the Roman empire 5 it merits every attention that a 
farm’ing traveller can give ; for it will be found, by very briefly recurring to 
records’^ which have been fearched, that great exertions (perhaps as great as 
,ver kn’ownl were made in this country, at a period when all the north of Europe 
was in a fiate of barbarifm. In the year 1037, mention is made of the canal 
Vecchiabbia. In 1067, watered meadows were common, c^lhd prato roco, by 
Landolfo^>. * In 1077, there are notes of many ftreams ufed. In 1138, the 

* Giulinly tom. iv. p. 122.224* 225. 
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monks of Chiarevalle bought of Giovanni Villano fome commons, woods, and 
meadows for 81 liv. under the contract (a parchment yet remaining) “ ut mo- 
nafterium poffit ex Vectabia trahere ledtum ubi ipfum monafterium voluerit et 
fi fuerit opus liceat facere eidem monaderio foffata fuper terram ipfius 'Johannis 
ab una parte vi$ et ab alia. . . . &c. poffit firmware et habere clufam in prato ipfius 
Johannis, See.” There is a fimilar contrad of the following year, and various 
others, until the beginning of the 13 century; from which, and others, it ap- 
pears, that the Vecchiabbia was the entire property of the monaftery, and con- 
firmed in 1276 by the diploma of the Emperor Frederick II. The merit of 
thefe monks appears to have been great, for they gained fuch a reputation for 
their fkill and indufiry, that they had many applications for affifiance in dir.eding 
works.fimilar to their own upon uncultivated lands ; and the Imperial Chan- 
cellor Rinaldo, in the time of the Em.peror Frederick I. being appointed arch- 
biffiop of Cologne, found the poffieffions of his fee in fuch a deplorable Rate, 
that he applied for, and found the fame affifiance, as reported by Cefarior 
Eifterbacenfe. Their greateft exertions were in irrigation, which was fo well 
known, that they fold their luperfluous water, transferring the ufe and property 
of fome by the hour, day, and week. In two centuries they came to be pof- 
feffied of 6o,oco pertiche, moftly watered : there is reafon to believe that the 
practice, in the 13th century, did not materially differ from the prefent modes; 
becaufe, in the papers of the archives of the abbey of that period, mention is 
made of incajiriy hochilli, foratoi^, and other works, to difiribute the 

water, and regulate the irrigation •f'. In 1164, the Emperor Frederick gave 
various rights, in certain rivers, to the people of Pavia, for the purpofes of 
irrigation % . In 1177, the people of Milan enlarged and continued the Navillio 
Grande, from Abbiate Graffo to Milan, being 14 miles ; it was brought from 
the Tefino, near the Lago Maggiore, to Abbiate Graffo, 20 miles, by the 
people of Pavia, long before the date of any records now known to remain §. 
In 1271, it Was made navigable. It is thirty-two Italian miles long, and tv/enty- 
five bracchi wide, or forty-nine Englifia feet, jj 

The fecond great work, was the canal called Muzza, which takes the waters 
of the Adda, at Caffano, and carries them to Marignano, there dividing and 

* Chtufty are fluices ; incajirly are water gates, that are moved perpendicularly ; bochilli, openings 
in thw banks to diftribute 'wzX.cXy Joratoiy difeharges for carrying off fuperfluous water; the lame as 
Jcarlcatoru 

t Memorh Storlca ed Econotnica fuW Irrrigazione de Prati. Don, Ang. FumagalU Atti di Milanoy 
tom. ii. p. 215. 

J G u.iniy tom. vi. p. 330. 

§ Ntiova R. seolta d Autorlche trattano det moto delPAcqne, Parma, 1768, Ato, Tom. vii. 
P. Prifi. p. 97. I p. gS. 
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watering much of the Lodizan. It was executed in 1220^, and done in fo ad- 
mirable a ftyle, that Padre F rifi, in the preface to Modo di 7'egolare i Jiumi, cfc. 
fays, il meccanifmo d irrigar le campagne e flato ridotto airultimo grado di 
maeftria edi perfezione nel canale di Muzzaf.’* And Padre Antonio Lecchi, 
another great engineer and mathematician, remarks, — De’noftri tre celebri 
canali di Muzza, e de’due navigli qua! altra memoria ci rimane ora, fe non fe 
queila del tempo della loro coftruzione, e d’altre poche notizie, niente concer- 
nenti al maravigliofo artifizio della loro condotta 

In 1305, the canal of Treviglio was made, which takes the water from the 
Brembo, and carries it, for feveral miles, about twenty-five feet wide, and 
about three deep; it irrigates the territory of Triviglio and the Gbiara d’Adda. 
And, within four or five miles, there are five canals, taken from the Adda and 
the Brembo, all of great antiquity. In 1460, the canal de Martefano was begun, 
under Duke Francis Sforza I. ; it was twenty-four miles long, and eighteen braccia 
(thirty -five Englifii feet) wide ; fince lengthened feven or eight miles more. It 
takes the waters of the Adda, a little before Trezzo, by means of a powerful 
wear f chiufe) founded upon the living rock ; it is then iupported for five miles 
by a fblid wall of ftone, forty braccia (eighty feet) above the bottom of the 
Adda, and parallel with it. At Gorgonzola, it pafies over the torrent Mol- 
gora, by a bridge of three ftone arches. At Carfenzago, it is crofied by the 
river Lambro, which enters and quits the canal with all its floods. And, 
in order to prevent the furplus of water, which this circumflance occafions, 
from breaking the banks of the canal, or overflowing them, there are nineteen 
fcaricatori in the canal, above, below, and facing the jundlion, which' are 10 
calculated, that they have not only powers fuflicient to take off the waters of 
that river, but alfo half of thofe of the canal itfelf. Thefe fcaricatori are canals 
which take the water, when fluice-gates are opened for that pnrpofe, and con- 
vey it, at various diftances, to the Lambro again ; the fall in its courfe being 
confiderable enough to free the canal from all fuperfluity of water. Near 
Milan, this Navillio receives the torrent Sevefo ; and, after furrounding the city, 
unites with the Navillio Grande and the Olona. The fluices which Bellidor 
fuppofed to be invented by the Dutch, wei'e ufed, for the firfl; time, near 
Padua, in 1481, by two engineers of Viterbo, Dionifius and Peter Domenico, 
brothers §. Leonardo da Vinci profited immediately of this great invention, for 

* Verri, Storia di M. t. i. p. 24c. f Nuova Raccolta, tom. vii,' 

J lb, Piano^ cs’c. da tre torrenti^ p. 14 1. 

§ Moto Acque-i vol. v. Parma, 1766, p. 359. Mentioned by Zendrini in the tenth chapter, SoprA 
rAcqua Corrente. This is the common fuppohtion in Lombardy, and is thus recorded; but it appears 
to be an error, by a palTage in Giulini, tom. xii. p. 332, where, anno I42t?, menrion is expreilly 
made of them, machinarum quas ccnchas appellani, fe'V. 
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the union of the two canals of Milan 5 and finding between them the difference 
of the levels to be eighteen braccia he, with fix flu ices, in the year 1497, 
under Ludovico il Moro, opened and facilitated the navigation from one to 
the other. The greateft fcaricatori\ oi the waters united at Milan, is the" canal 
of Vecchiabbia, which, after having ferved fome mills and irrigation, falls into 
the Lambro near M^arignano j and if this canal were made flraight, and fup- 
ported by fome flukes, the navigation might be continued to the Lambro, and 
thence to the Po and the fea. Both thefe canals, the Grande and the Marte- 
fano, are fo contrived, as to be completely emptied once a year, for cleaning 
and repairing whatever accidents may have happened to any of the works. 

I have entered into this digrefiion upon a very curious fubjed, little known in 
Englifli literature J, in order to fhew how well irrigation was underflood, and 
how admirably it was pradifed, when the countries on this fide of the Alps were 
barbarous. At the fame time, however, that juftice is thus done to thefe great 
exertions, W’e muft bear in mind, that few dittrids in Europe are better, or fb 
well, fituated for irrigation. The lakes of Maggiore and Corao, nearly upon the 
fame level, are three hundred feet (one hundred and fifty braccia) higher than 
Milan, — and that of Lugano two hundred feet higher than thofe, with a nearly 
regular declivity to the Po §. 

There are authors who have afferted, that agriculture is improved in confe- 
quence of great trade or manufadures only ; but the in fiance of the imrnenfe irri- 
gation in the Milanefe, effeded by thefe and many other canals, too numerous 
to mention, will not allow of fuch a conclufion being general ; and to fhew that 
my opinion is not without foundation, a very brief review of the flate of Milan, 
fo far as it refpeds thefe periods, will not be difpleafing to a refleding reader. 

In 1177, when the canal de Navillio Grande was made, the republic of Milan 
had been gradually forming for about two hundred years 1{ ; but thefe domi- 
nions were exceedingly confined ;~Lodi, Pavia, Mantua, Verona, Crema, 
Tortona, Como, Bergamo, Brefcia, Piacenza, Parma, Genova, Afli, Vercelli, 

■* P. 98. Friji, 

f The fcaricatarl are what I believe we call wears in England j they are dilcharges of fuperffuous 
waters. Mr. Brindley made them, in the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, circular, and in the centre 
of the river, to convey the water, as into a well ; but in Italy they are cuts or openings in the banks 
of the canal, at places that allow a quick conveyance of the water 5 for inftance, where a canal crofles 
the bed of a river : their powers are calculated with fuch a mathematical exactnefs, proportioned to 
the quantity of water brought into the canals, by the rivers joining them, that no floods ever efFedl 
tht furface, which is of an equal height. 

X One would naturally look for fome knowledge of thefe faas in Jnderfon*s DediUfion of Commerce y 
but we Ihall look in vain. 

§ Ferr'^ Ztoria di Milano. 1783. Tom. l. p. 5. 

I Storia di Milano, P. Verri. 4to. 1783. Tomo i. p, 142. 
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Novara, Cremona, Ivrea, Padua, Alba, Trevifo, Aquileia, Ferrara, Reggio, 
Modena, Bologna, Imola, Celena, Forli, Rimini, Fano, and Ancona,— were, 
at that time, independent republics^; which united againft Milan, in 1162, 
with the Emperor Frederick I. and befieged and deftroyed it. This fingular hO: 
that in fifteen years after one of the moft fignal deftruclions that could be 
brought upon a city, there fhould be found energy enough in a petty republic, 
to undertake a work which is, in the prefent age, regarded as an honour to 
Lombardy, mufi: be admitted as a proof, that the trade and manufadlures of that 
period could have been but very inconfiderable. 

Milan, however, unqueftionably arofe to great power and prefperity ; and 
our bufinefs is to inquire into that period, whence we may judge how much its 
commerce might influence the perfedion to which fhe has carried her agri- 
culture. 

1042, Civil war ; the nobility driven out by the people. 

1056, The government changed. . 

1067, Meadows watered. Guilinty IV. 122. 
rio8. War with Pavia. 

11 II, Lodi deftroyed by Milan 
1127, Como deftroyed by Milan. 

11 ^ 2 * Frederic Barbaroflfa interpofes.- 
1162, Milan taken and deftroyed. 

1167, The people of Milan living in tents and cabins. To, 

1183, War with Frederic 
1 177* Navillio Grande continued to Milan. 

1 1 91, Grant of waters to Pavia, for irrigation, by the Emperor Henry VI. 

1204, The nobility expelled. 

1210. The archbiihop's revenue 80,000 fiorini d^oro, equal to 10 millions of 
livres now. 

1216, A woollen manufadure. 

1220, The canal of the Muzza made. 

1221, The archbifhop and nobles expelled. 

1237, War againft the Emperor Frederick II. _ rut. t. 

1240, Government reduced to pay in paper money } the origin of all that has 

pafled fince in Europe. 

1257, The nobility expelled. 

, The Navillio Grande begun to be made navigable. 

1263, Faarions of the Guelphs and GhibeUines now in full aftivity at Milan. 
1271, The Navillio Grande navigable. 


» Verri, toniot u p. i 7 S* 
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1277, Civil war j — Toriani and Vifconti. 

1281, Ditto. 

I28g, Milan buys wool from France, Flanders, and England. 

1296, Decree, that gave to every one the power of conducing water acrofs all 
great roads, provided ftone bridges wereeredled, 

1302, Revolution -the Toriani get the better of the Vifconti. 

1305, Canal of Treviglio made. 

1310, Revolution; the Vifconti prevail. 

1327. Violent fadlions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

1332, Grant of water for irrigation to the people of Treviglio. 

— I3B5> Tyranny of the Vifconti drives away the manufactures. 

1395, Great Powder of Milan over the cities of Lombardy. * 

Through every part of the 14th century, the paifages in the Annals are 
numerous which prove how well irrigation was underflood, and how 
. highly canals of water were valued. 

1421, Milan exports cloths to Venice, -f* 

1457, Mod: of the conquefls of Milan lofl. 

1460, Canal de Martefano made. 

1481, Sluices invented at Padua. 

1497, Leonardo da Vinci joins the canals at Milan. 

It fhould feem, from this detail, that the exertions in irrigation were almoft 
purely agricultural; the benefit enjoyed by the people of Pavia, from the Na- 
viliio Grande, was a conflant proof of the advantages to be derived from fimilar 
canals ; and they were executed at moments which will not allow us to attribute 
them to the influence of manufacturing or commercial wealth. 


* In 1378, Giovanni Galcazzo Vifconti Conte di Virtu was declared Duke of Milan, his domi-' 
nions then comprifmg Arezzo, Reggio, Parma, Piacenza, Cremona, Lodi, Crema, Bergamo, Brefcia, 
Verona, Vicenza, Feltro, Belluno, Baffano, Bormio, Como, Novara, Aleflandria, Tortona, Vercelli, 
Pontremoli, Bobbio, Sarzana, Pavia, Valenza, Cafali, Padua, Alba, Afti, Bologna, Pifa, Siena, Pe- 
rugia, Nocera, Spoleto, and Affifi. Verri, p. 4i7« 


f As this v/oollen maaufacSture is faid to have been in the hands of an order of friars, theyk^r/ 
umihatt^ we have no reafon to fuppofe it an object of great confequence; the exprelEons feeming to 
imply Its magnitude being applicable to a comparifon with poorer neighbours. Count Giulini fays, 
on occafion of its being carried from Milan to Sicily, « che tanto ficriva fra mif (torn. viii. p. 585;) 
out records do not explain the extent; though we are told that they worked up wool from France, 
Flanders, and England, in 1288 (tom. viii. p. 399.); which trade had exifted to fome degree of 

conlideration m 1216. Count Verri ufes the expreffion « lavoro de pannilani la quale formo la 

ncchezza .ypzcua di Milano,” {Stsria di Milano, tom. i. p. 357.) But it was Venice, Genoa, Pifa, 

Amaj.., an . ncona that had the empire of the fea, which gave that author reafon to lay, « che tutto 
U Qommercio deU’ Europa era preflb gP Italiaai.” (tom. i. p. 465.) 
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To this may be added, that during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
Italy was the perpetual fcene of bloody wars : the Venetians and Genoefe, the 
Venetians and the Milenefe, and, in their turns, the other republics, feem to 
have had no other bufinefs than that of cutting each other’s throat. A per- 
petual ftate of warfare, and fo many revolutions as were taking place in the go- 
vernments of the Italian cities, were little adapted to give a fecurity of poffef- 
fion effentially neceifary to the eftablilhment of fuch manufactures and com- 
merce, as fhall, by the overflowing of their furplus, ameliorate the agriculture 
of a country. 

It was but fifteen years after the deftruftion of Milan, that the Navillio 
Grande was made ; and within three years after the lofs of all her conquefis, 
that the canal de Martefano was digged : thefe great undertakings were, there- 
fore, executed at periods when commercial profperity could leafl of all effedl 
them. There was no {lability in that profperity. It is alfo to be remembered, 
that throughout this period of Milanefe hiflory, that people, even at the height 
of their power, were never mailers of a commercial fea-port. It is true, that 
they twice took Genoa ; firfl in 1 353, but kept it for a very fhort time ; and 
again in 1421, when they were in pofieflion of it but fourteen years; and 
amongft all the dominions of Galeazzo Vifconti, Sarzano was the only port, 
and that never a commercial one ; thus the fabrics of Milan w^ere obliged to 
be exported through the Venetians or the Genoefe, who laid duties on the 
tranfport of their commodities. 

The conclufion of the whole feems fairly to be, that we are not to attribute 
the irrigation of the country to wealth derived from foreign commerce ; the fer- 
tility and excellent management of the lands fupported a great population, 
which proved as induflrious as public calamities and confufions would allow; 
‘but it does not appear that this induflry was ever continued through a long 
feries of peace and happinefs. 

An other idea has been flarted, that Lombardy owed her irrigations to the 
efteaofthe crufades; that the mad enthufiafls, who went upon thofe expe- 
ditions, brought home with them the art of cutting canals, for this mofl bene- 
ficial purpofe ; but hiflory does not give fufficient lights to allow of this con- 
clufion. I have already remarked, that the Navillio Grande was made by the 
people of Pavia, long before thofe of Milan made the cut to that city ; and fo 
long before, that no records in the archives were found of it by that mofl 

* In the preceding periods it was probably worfe. Count Verri obferves, Dello ftato della 
populazione nel decimo lecolo— mi pare verofimile che doveffe elTere mediocremente popolata Mi- 
lano Le terre erano coltivate parte da fervi e parte da liberti. Molte parti del ducato era bofco. 
In qualche luogo, che ora fi coltiva forfe, ancora v’erano delk acque ftagnanti.” dl Mlana, 

tom. i. p. 76. 
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indaftricus fearcher into antiquity. Count Giulini. This facfl feems nearly decifivci 
for the firft crufade did not commence till 1096, nor terminate till 1100, before 
which period there is every reafon to fuppofe, the canal in queftion was cut as the 
refearches of Giulini go fo f«r back as 773. The crufades ended in 1291 5 and, 
had the eifedts been as great as poffible, yet they cannot be imagined to have 
taken place immediately ; it mull; be, after much confultation and long reafon- 
ing, that whole towns could be brought to co-operate in the execution of fuch 
plans for the common good, from mere reports of the eifedt in diftant countries 
and different climates. Another circumftance, tending to prove that irrigation 
in Lombardy was much more antient than the crufades, is that Theodoric, 
who began to reign in Italy, anno 493, publicly rewarded an African who had 
come thither, in order to inftrudt the Italians in the art of irrigating lands, as 
Mr. Proleffor Symonds has explained, with his ufual elegance, in his moff 
agreeable paper on the effedl of water in the agriculture of Italy Now if 
this art had been thus introduced, or, more properly fpeaking, revived in Italy 
above fix hundred years before the crufades were thought of, there connot be 
much reafon for attributing that improvement to the obfervations of thofe frantic 
enthufiails. It is remarkable, that Count Verri, in his Hiftory of Milan, fays, 
he had long conceived, that their irrigations were to be afcribed to the Cru- 
fades ; but, from paying more attention to the authorities quoted by Count 
Giulini, he gave up that opinion, and concurred in the idea of a greater anti- 
quity for which alfo P. Frifi feems to contend, when he fays exprefily, that 
the canal made by the people of Pavia was more antient than 1177 X • 

i\nd here it may be worth remarking, that Pavia was the capital and refidence 
of Theodoric, whence there refuits, at lead, a prefumption, if he fent to Africa 
for a perfon to infirua the Italians in irrigation, that here was the field of his 
exertions ; and that this very canal was the work of that fovereign, not the lefs 
celebrated for thus laudably applying himfelf, in a barbarous age, to works that 
would do honour to the politeft. — But to return from this long digreflion. 

The iame law that has been Ib effedlual in watering Piedmont, operates here 
alib, and has none even greater things. He who difcovers a fpring, condudls . 


* Annals of Agriculture, vol. i.p. 421. 
t Storla di Milano^ tomo i. p. 354. 

quefto pero, fe imparzial mente fi vorra nverc riguardo al tempo, alle circonftanze, alia 
maeftria del lavoro, il naviglio di Milano che forma la communicazionc del Tefmo, e dell’ Adda, potra 
pallare per il capo d'opera, che abbiamo in quefto genere. Per quanto dice il Sigonio nel libro 14 del 
^gno d It^ia alPaimo 1179, pare che il primo tronco deUo fteffo Naviglio, del Tefmo ad Abbiate 
ral o, o e j^ia a* tempi piu antichi incominciato e finito dai pavell per irrigare le vicine loro cam- 

pagne. Fu nell anno 1177 che i Milanefi condulTero lo fteffo cavoda Abbiate a Corfico, e a Milano. 
jSucrva Kaccoitc-i vol. vii, p. 97, ' 
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it where he pleafes, paying a fixed compenfation ^ for cutting through the pro- 
perties of others. All rivers belong, as in Piedmont, to the fovemign, who 
fells the^waters to fpeculators for this mod beneficial purpofe of irrigation. In 
the diftiribution of it, by fale, they do not meafure by the hour, as in Piedmont, 
but by the ounce; 12 oz. are a braccio, or 22 inches: an ounce of water is a 
flieaiTi tnat runs one braccio long and one ounce deep; and the farther the wa- 
ter has run, the higher is the price, as being more charged with manure. 

As an example of the beneficial influence of this law, I was (hewn, between 
Milan and Pavia, a fpring that was difcovered two miles from the lands of the 
difcoverer, the properties of many perfons lying between him and the fpring. 
He firft bought the property of the perfon in whofe land it was fituated, which 
was eafily done, as it w'as too low to be there of any ufe ; then he conduded it 
by a trench at pleafure the two miles, paying the fixed price for cutting through 
his neighbours lands ; and, having gained it upon his own, prefently changed 
poor hungry arable gravel into a very fine watered meadow'. 

Near Milan, a watered meadow fells at 800 liv. the pertica (32I. 15s. theEng- 
lifh acre) ; and the rent of fuch is about 30 liv. (il. 5s. the Englifh acre.) This 
muft not, however, be clafTed high ; for there are lands that rife to 4000 liv. 
(163I. the Englifh acre.). In land at 800 liv. or 1000 liv. water often makes half 
of the value; that is, the rent to the owner of the land will be 15 liv. to 20 liv. ; 
and as much to fome other perfon for the water. 

In viewing a great farm, fix or feven miles from Milan, in the road to Pavia, 

I found that all the watered meadow^ was mown four times ; and that wEat w^as 
watered in winter, prati di mercka, five times. Such is the value of water 
here, that this farrn, which watered is rented at 20 liv. the pertica, would not 
let at more than 6 liv. without water, the foil being gravel. The irrigation of 
the mercka begins in October, and lads till March, when it is regulated like all 
other meadows. All in general begin in April, and lad till September; and if 
there be no rain, once in feven to fifteen days. An ounce of water, running 
continually from the 24th of March to the 8th of September, is worth, and 
will tell for 1000 liv. When arable crops want water, it is always given. 

Milan to Mozzata. 

Every confiderable fpring that is found, becom.es the origin of a netv canal. 
They clear out the head for a bafon, and fink caiks, by way of tunnels, for the 

* Thefe laws, relative to the conduct of irrigation, are as old as the republic of Alilan ; firfl com- 
piled into acolledtion of ftatutes and cuftoms in 1216 {Verri^ p. 239.) They were revifed and col- 
lected, by order of Charles V. and are in full force to this day. Conjlltutiones Djminii Mediolanenpi 
Decretiset Senatus Confultk Gab. Ferri, Folio, 1747. De aquis et fluminibus, p. i68. 
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water to rife freely, and without impediment from mud or vreeds. There are 
ufually three, four, or five of thefe tunnels, at the bottom of a bafon of twenty 
or thirty yards. 

Milan to Lodi, 

Of all the exertions that I have any where feen in irrigation, they are here 
by far the greatefi. The canals are not only more numerous, more incefiant, 
and without interruption, but are condudled wdth the mofl: attention, fkill, and 
expence. There is, for mofi: of the way, one canal on each fide of the road, 
and fometimes two. Crofs ones are thrown over thefe, on arches, and pafs in 
trunks of brick or fione under the road. A very confiderable one, after pafiing 
for feveral miles by the fide of the highway, finks under it, and alfo under two 
other canals, carried in fione troughs eight feet wide ; and at the fame place un- 
der a fmaller, that is condudled in wood. The variety of diredlions in which 
the water is carried, the eafe with which it flows in contrary diredlions, the 
obfiacles which are overcome, are objedls of admiration. The expence thus 
employed, in the twenty miles from Milan to Lodi, is immenfe. There is but 
little rice, and fome arable, which does not feem under the beft management; 
hut the grafs and clover rich and luxuriant : and there are fome great herds of 
cows, to which all this country ought to be applied. I cannot but efieem the 
twenty miles, as affording one of the mofi curious and valuable profpedls in the 
power of a farmer to view ; we have fome undertakings in England that are 
meritorious ; but they fink to nothing, in comparifon with thefe great and truly 
noble works. It is one of the rides which I wifh thofe to take, who think that 
every thing is to be feen in England. 

Lodi. 

Examining fome watered meadows, in high eftimation, I found the follow- 
ing plants mofi' predominant, and in the order in wdrich i note them ; — i. Ra- 
nunculus repens 2, Lrijolium pratenfei 3, Chicoriurn infybus 4, Plantago lan- 
ceolata ; 5, Achillea millefolium ^ ; and about one fifth of the whole herbage at 
bottom feems what are properly called grafles. Thefe rich meadows about Lodi 
are all interfedled by ditches, without hedges, but a double rov/ of pollard 
poplars; all on a dead level, and no drains to be feen. They are now (Odlober) 

* TTiere appeared but few figns of ray-grafs, yet it certainly abounds in fome of their fields : opi- 
nions in Lombardy differ concerning it; Sig. Scannagatta praifes it highly (Atti di Milano^ tom. ii. 
p. 1 14) ; but one of the beft writers in their language, Sig. Lavezari (tom. i. p. 82.) wonders rather 
at the commendations given of it in other countries ; he miftakes the French name, it is not fainfoin-,. 

the hjejpa of Lombardy, and the ray-grafs of England, lolium perenne i the French iainfoin is 

the hedyfarum onobraehis. 
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cutting the grafs and weeds in the ditches, to cart home for making dung. 
The meadows are com^monly cut thrice j but the heft four times. The produce 
of hay per pertica, of loo lb. of 28 oz. at the three cuts. Price of the 

firft, 8^ liv. per fafs ; of the fecond, 5 liv. ; of the third, 4J liv. They water 
immediately after clearing, if there be no rain. Without irrigation, the rent 
of the country in general would be only one-third of what it is at prefent. In 
forming thefe watered meadows, they have very lingular cuftoms : — all are 
broken up in rotation j flax fown for the firfl: crop, and their way of laying 
down is to leave a wheat flubble to clothe itfelf; clover is prohibited by leafe, 
from an abfurd notion that it exhaufts the land ; and that it is not fb good as 

what the nature of the ground gives ; but on worfe land, the other lide of the 
Adda, they fow clover. 7 

JLodi to Codogno. ' ~ 

All this country the fame as about Lodi j a dead level, cut into bits of from 
three to ten acres, by ditches, without hedges, and planted with double rows 
of poplars and willows, all young, for they are cut as foon as the fize is that of 
a thin man : here and there one is left to run up to timber. I remarked, in the 
meadows fed, that the r ci? 2 unculus is avoided by the cows as much as poflible, 

I expedled, in one meadow, to find it the acris, but much of it was the repens. 
All this country is alternately in tillage; ridge and furrow every where : no per- 
manent meadow. After feven miles, the road being natural, thews the foil to 
be a loamy fand, binding with rains 

Codogno, 

Thirteen pertiche of watered land neceiTary fora cow ; the hay of which is cut 
thrice and it is fed once ; fuch land fells at 300 liv. and lets at 10 liv. free from 
tax. The whole country is ploughed by turns, being down to clover for the 
cows four years. — i. Flax, and then millet; 2, maiz ; 3, wheat and clover; 
and refts then for feeding cows ; white clover comes, but it is bad for cheefc. 
The reader will note, that this opinion differs from that near Milan. 

* As well watered as this country is, yet in the fpring 1779 the feafon was fo dry, that, where the 
Lambro enters the Po, men and women crofled the Po itfelf on foot, as if merely a rivulet ; the rector 
of Alberoni himfelf paffed it, and the water reached only to his middle. The damage was great 
every where, but fatal in the Lodizan, w’here herds of cow's w'ere obliged to be fent cut of the country 
to the paftured: the mifehief the greater, as from 1774 to 1779 they had augmented their cows 5000, 
{Opufeoli Scelti, tom. vi. p. 56.) The climate has, however, in all ages, been fubiect to great 
droughts. From Alay 1158 to Alay 1159, there fell no rain in Lombardy ; wells and fprings all 
dried up. The Emperor paffed the Adige, with his army, near Verona, without boats; and the 
Count Palatine of Bavaria paffed thus the Po, below Ferrara. Gltdint, tom. vi. p, 175. 
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I So 

Codogno to Crema, 

Crofiing the Adda, from the Lodizan, there is more arable, and much fewer 
cows. 

Milan to Vaprlo, 

In this line there are fome dairies, but not many. Near the city there is 
much grafs, all cut into patch-work of divifions, and planted fo as to feem a 
wood of willows ; after tha't much tillage : though all is flat, and there are no 
great exertions in watering. But the road palTes by that flne navigable canal 
de Martefano from Milan, which, at Vaprio, is fufpended as it were again ft the 
hill, twenty feet above the Adda a noble fpe<ftacle. 

Before we quit the Milanefe, it will be proper to make a general remark on 
the conducft of their irrigation, that fome evils are obferved to attend the prac- 
tice for want of a better forefight and more attention 5 particularly from the 
gradual enlargement of the carrier canals and ditches ; they clean them with fo 
much care, for the fake of obtaining the mud, as a manure, that thefe are every 
where become too wide for the quantity of water they convey. Sig. Bignami 
has written upon this point very rationally, in his difiertation SulVabufo di 
Jca'varc I canali dcllc voggic cd i JbJJi ncl Lodigiano } where he afterts, that one- 
tenth part of their lands is occupied by canals and ditches. The evils are nu- 
merous; it is not only a confiderable lois of land, but it is an equal lofs of 
water, for when an oncia of a given run of water is purchafed, there is a great 
difference between its firft: fitting a great or a fmall channel, as in proportion to 
the fize will be the quantity of ufelefs fluid. The atmofphere is alfo proporti- 
onably contaminated ; for this great breadth, either of ftagnant water, when 
irrigation is not adually going on, or, what is worfe, of mud, in fo hot a cli- 
mate, muft be peftiferous ; and to this have been attributed the diftempers which 
have frequently made fuch havoc among their cattle. Another inconvenience 
is, the greater expence of all eredions, bridges. Unices, &c. &c. which are in 
proportion to the breadth of the channels. The remedy is obvious j it is to for- 
bear all cleanfing for the fake of mud ; to let all aquatic weeds, and other 
plants, grow freely oa the banks, edges, andfides of the canals, and to clear 
them in the middle only. Such a condua would, in time, quite choak them 
up, and enable the farmer to keep his canals exadly to their right width. All 
thefe plants covering the fpaces, which, in canals often cleaned, are bare earth 
or mu , wou be very beneficial towards preventing and decompofing that 
noxious, and mephitic, and inflammable gas, always ifibing from fuch mud, 
which IS fo peftilential to animals, yet fo falutiferous to plants ; for mud, covered 
with plants that are ready to feed on its exhalations, is much lefs mifchievous 

than 
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than that which Is expofed to the rays of a burning fun. Count Carlo Bettoni, 
of Brefcia has pradlifed a metnod which adts on f milar principles ; namely, 
that of burying or fixing willows or poplars to the fides of the rivers whofe 
banks he wanted to preferve, with the precaution only of keeping the ends of 
the branches out of water; he finds that they grow vigouroully in this fitua- 
|ion> and, by flopping the mud of the current, form a folid bank; this, on a 
fmall fcale, might certainly be executed : alfo in the canals of irrigation, as it 
has been remarked, by the author already quoted, in the di Milano. 


Venetian S t a TE^^Vaprio to Bergamo. 

There is a mixture of watered meadow in this line, but the quantity is not 
confiderable. In fome which are old, I found a good fprinkling of trifoUmn 
repens, chicorium intybus, and plant ago lanccolata ; but alfo much ranunculus 
and rubbifh. In the plain clofe to Bergamo, they clean the irrigation-ditches 
at the end of November, and harrowing them with a faggot, to thicken the 
water, let it immediately on to their meadows, which is faid to enrich them 
much. 

i 

\ 

To Brefcia. 

The Venetian State, thus far, is a confiderable falling off from the Milanefe, 
in refped: to irrigation ; the country is not without canals, but neither the num- 
ber, nor the importance of them, is to be compared to thofe of Milan. From 
Coquillio to Brefcia, there are many channels, yet the lands are not half 
watered. 

Brefcia to Verona. 

The road paffes, for fome dillance, by a very fine canal, yet the quantity of 
watered land in this route is but inconfiderable. Before we arrive at the Lago di 
Guarda, there are a few meadows never ploughed, that have a good appear- 
ance : but none from the lake to Verona. On the whole, thefe forty miles, for 
want of more irrigation, are not comparable to the Milanefe or to Piedmont. 
This route, fo much to the north, gives the traveller an opportunity of feeing 
a chain of confiderable cities, and of obferving the effeasof one of the mofl ce- 
lebrated governments that has exifted; but a better diredion forme, would 
have been by Cremona and Mantua. 

* Henfuri ful Govern, de Fiurm. Brefcia, 1 782. 
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Verona, 

The meadows here are cut thrice, and fed once j are never ploughed, if good 
and well watered. Water for irrigation here, as in all Lombardy, is meafured 
with great care and attention, by what is called the quadrata, which is a fquare 
foot (the Veronefe foot is to the Englifh about as twenty are to twelve). Twelve 
quadrate are fufficient to water five hundred campi of rice-grounds (about three 
hundred and eighty Englifh acres), and the price of fiich a quantity of water, 
is commonly about three thoufand zecchini ( 1425I. fterling). The wheels in 
this city, for raifng water for irrigating the gardens, are very complete; they 
receive the water, as in Spain, into hollow fellies. There is one in the garden 
of the Daniele monaftery, for watering about four campi, which are faid to 
yield a revenue of three hundred zecchini; which is one hundred zecchini, of 
9s. 6d. per Englifh acre. The wheel raifes the water about twenty-five feet, 
receiving its motion by the ftream ; a low wall crofiing the garden, conveys 
the water in a trench of mafonry on its tops ; and a walkpafhng along the centre 
of the garden, the wall there is open, to admit the path ; the water finking in a 
fyphon, and rifingon the other fide, to the fame height, pafTes again along the 
wall, in the fame manner as canals are carried under roads in Piedmont, &c. 
The wheel has double fellies, for giving water on both fides into troughs, which 
unite in the fame receiver, and the wafhers for giving the motion are placed 

between the fellies. The whole apparatus, complete, cofl three hundred 
zecchini. 

'To Vicenza, 

There are in this tradl of country, fome perennial meadows watered, quite 
upon a level, which have a very good afpedl : the exiftence of fuch fliould make 
us queflion the propriety of the Lodizan f}"fl;em of ploughing, where water is 
lo regularly at command. 

Padua, 


The country, from Vicenza to this city, is not watered, like many other dif- 
tricts of Lombardy. The pradice is very well known; and there are rice- 
grounds about Padua, but not nearly the ufe made of v/ater which is found in 
t e Milan<..fe , )et the rivers in the Venetian ftate belong to the prince, as well 
as in other parts of Italy, and water is confequently to be bought: but there is 

not t^v.. lame ri^ht to conduct it at will, and confequently the water itfelf might 
almoit as well not exift. 

To Venice. 

hL tract I ,a\v iio iirigation, though the whole is very low, and quite 
leve i j 7 -x 


Vejiice. 
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Venice^ 

The fame admirable law, that takes place in the Milanefe, for enabling every 
man to conduct water where he pleafes, is found in the Venetian ilate alfo, con- 
trary to my information at Padua j but fo many forms are neceflary, and the 
perfon who attempts it, muft fight his way through fo much expenfive litiga- 
tion, that it is a dead letter, and nothing done in confequence. I was farther 
told, that it is a principle of the Venetian code, that not only all rivers, but 
even fprings, and rain itfelf, belongs to the Prince : an idea worthy of this fiern 
and tyrannical government. 

Ecclesiastical state. — Bologna, 

I faw no watered lands. 

Tuscany. 

I faw no irrigation in Tufcany and^ from the intelligence I received, have 
reafon to believe, that the quantity is not confiderable \ fome meadows, how- 
ever, are watered after mowing. The beft meadows I heard of, are about Pog- 
gio, Caiana, Villa Sovrana, ten miles from Florence. 

Dutchy of Modena. 

The quantity of irrigated land in the Modenefe, is but fmall ; it does not 
amount to more than fix biolche in eighty, nor have they more than fifteen per- 
petual water-mills in the whole territory. From Modena to Reggio, there is 
a fprinkling of thefe meadows, the canals for which, taken from the Lecchia, are 
not large; all, whether watered or not, are manuring, with black well rotted 
compoR, and have a very neat countenance. 

Dutchy of Parma. 

The country from Reggio to Parma, is not without watering, but the quan- 
tity is inconfiderable ; there is, in this line of country, a great inferiority to that 
from Modena to Reggio ; not the fame neatnefs nor attention, m any refped: ; 
there are mole-cafts in the meadows, a thing unfeen before ; and though there 
are much cattle and fheep, yet the features of the hufbandry are worfe. From 
Parma to Firenzuola, not an hundredth part of the country irrigated, yet there 
is a good deal of grafs, and in fome places in large pieces. 

Piedmont. — Pa ^ oefe , 

For fome miles in the Sardinian territories, there are a good many meadows, 
but very few watered. I pafled two fmall channels of irrigation, but the quan- 
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tity was inconfiderable. If a map of thefe countries be examined, there is the 
appearance of many rivers defcending from the Appenines, and falling into the 
Po, but the ufe made of them is fmall. It is remarkable, that all the way by 
Tortona, Alexandria, &c. to Turin, the quantity of irrigation, till almoft dole 
to the laft mentioned city, is quite inconfiderable, not one acre, perhaps, in a 
thoufand. What an idea can be framed of Piedmont, by thofe who pafs through 
it from Mont Cenis, and quit it for Milan or Tortona, without feeing it from 
Turin to Coni? 

Savoy. 

In the mountains of the Alps, by Lanefburgh, &c. they mow their watered 
meadows once only, but in the plain twice. 

From this detail of the irrigation of Lombardy, it muft be apparent, that, for 
want of laws fimilar to thofe which take place fully in Piedmont, and the Mi- 
lanefe, and partially in the republic of Venice, no fuch exertions are ever likely 
to be made in a free country. We can in England form no navigation, or 
road, or make any trefpafs or private property, without the horribly expenfive 
form of an aft of parliament; we cannot even inclofe our owm property, without 
the fame ceremony. Nor is it only the expence of fuch applications, but the 
neceffity of them generates oppofition at every flep, and a man muft fight his 
way through country-meetings, through attorneys, agents, council, witneffes, 
and litigation,— in a manner odious to every liberal feeling, and at a ruinous ex- 
pence, before he is at liberty to improve his own eftate, without any detriment 
to others ; every idea of fuch works, therefore, in England, as we have feen 
common in Lombardy, is vifionary and impradicable ; and we muft continue 
to view, with eyes of envy and admiration, the noble exertions which have been 
made and perfefled in that country, and which, in truth, very much exceed 
any thing we have to exhibit in any walk of agriculture in this illand an ex- 
ample to hold up for imitation, and an ample field of practical ftudy. 


SECT. 
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SECT. II.— OF CATTLE. 

Piedmont— to Com\ 

In this part of the Alps, the breed of cows refembles the Alderney, in horn, 
colour, and fize. They are ufuaily cream-coloured, or pale yellow, but with 
black around their eyes ; black tail, and fome of them legs alfo ; like the 
Poidtou breed in France. 

T^urin. ' : 

Price of a plough ox, 150 liv. to 300 liv.. A good cow, no liv. 

The method of fattening, in the plain, ^ the cattle called jnoggie, from the 
mountains ofSuza and BulTolino, as given by the Agrarian Society, deferves 
attention. They begin, by putting them in airy ftables, healthy, and well 
lighted; bleed once or twice ; anoint the bodies of the cattle; drefs them well 
at lead twice a day; give water mixed with rye-flour; in the evening, feed 
with a certain mixture called condiit, compofed of elm-leaves, with fome hay 
of the fecond or third cut, or clover-hay ; to which they join a mefs of well 
pulverized walnut-oil-cake : on this mixture they pour lome boiling w’’ater, well 
faked, and ftir up the whole together ; and mixing, at the fame time, an ey- 
mena of bran, according to the number of moggie ; the pap, thus prepared, is 
turned into a tub, and, fome hours after, it is given to the cattle, who eat it 
with an avidity that marks a delicious food ; continuing this method fome time, 
they caff their hair, grow fmooth, round, fat, and fo improved, as to fell fre- 
quently at double the price 

Milanese — Milan, 

Examining the ox-flalls of a farmer near the city, I found his Handings 6^ feet 
wide, and made almofl: like my own at Bradfield; except that, inftead of a Hep 
and gutter, he has a trench at their heels, in the Dutch method. I thought 
the houfe too clofe and hot ; yet there were air-holes, but all flopped, the farmer 
faying, that a cow gives more milk for being kept hot ; but in fummer the Iheds 
are open, and quite cool. They begin to vvork their oxen at four years old, 
and continue till ten, fometimes till twelve, but after ten they do not fatten 
fo kindly. They all draw, as in Piedmont, by the withers; fine ones fell at 
thirty louis the pair. A pair will draw 4000 lb. of hay, each pound 28 oz. on 
a waggon that weighs 1000 lb. more, with wheels not three feet high, and 

* Mmorie della Soeieid Jgraria-, vol. i. p. 73. 
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wooden axles. 4000 lb. at 28 oz. Milanefe, are 6777 lb. at 16 ozT. Englifh 5 and 
three tons being only 6720 lb. this is a confiderabie load, in fuch a vehicle, and 
fhould imply no bad method of drawing, yet I cannot like it fo well as by the 

flioulders. They are never fhod, except on /loney hills. 

This farmer fattens his oxen in winter- with lintfeed cake, giving 51b. or 61b. 
a day to each bead, and as much hay as they will eat ; the beft for them, that 
of meadows not watered. When it is fcarce, they fubftitute forage of maiz. 
Town thick for mowing ; and this hay they cut in a chaff-box, to the length 

of one or two inches. 

But the great objedt in the vicinity of ^Milan, as well as in the Lodizan, &c. 
is a dairy 5 I viewed feveral confiderabie ones, from four to feven miles from 
the city, and had my inquiries very fatisfadtorially anfwered. Some of the par- 
ticulars deferve noting, for I fhould remark, that all the dairies of the iVlilanefe 
are very famous j and few produce cheefe, that is not fold under the general 
name of Parmefan. They buy in, about the end of Oaober, Swifs^ heiffers, 
with calf, generally at two years and a half old, under contrad:, that if they do 
not calve, or do not give milk from four teats, the bargin is void : the price, 
on an average, 13I louis. They keep fo long as till fifteen years old, or fo long 
as they breed. Till the age of fix years, the milk augments annually, but af- 
terwards diminifhes. They are fold lean at 15 to 36 crowns each, 6 liv. (at 8d.) 
The beft two or three cows, in a dairy of forty or fifty, will give thirty-two 
bocali of milk per diem 5 but, in common, twenty-four, or eighteen Englifh 
quarts. The cow^s are mofily of a dark brindled red colour, with fmall horns ^ 5 
and it deferves noting, that the beft made cow in fifty-five, quafi fattening, was 
the beft milker. 

In refped to cheefe, a dairy of fifty-five, which I viewed, make three hundred 
and twenty in a year, at 40 lb. on an average, or 12,800 lb. or 232 lb, per cow 
(3801b. Englifh), at 90 liv. per 100 lb.; in all, per cow, in cheefe, 7I. los. 
Englifh. The butter amounts to 12 lb. to every cheefe of 40 lb.‘ at per 
lb. : 3840 lb. which, at 'ibf. are 4992 liv. (166I. 8s. Englifh, or, per cow, 31.)' 
The calf, at eight or fifteen days, fells at 72 liv. per 100 lb. nett, and being 
weighed alive, 28 lb. per 100 lb. is the deduction. I do not clearly undcrftand 
this note, on revifion, but as veal at Milan is about the fame price as in Eng- 
land, I fhall call the calf los. To fifty-five cows, feven fows and a boar are 
kept, which breed forty hogs that are reared 3 twenty fold in fpring, and twenty 
in autumn, average ij- louis each 3 in all for hogs, 60I. Englifh. 

4 It fs remarked by an Italian writer, that in chiding cattle, the horns muft not be overlooked ; 
the larger thefe are, the worfe. The Swifs cows that are reputed the beft, have fmall horns 3 and, 
cn the contrary, thofe of Sardinia, that are poor milkers, have very long ones. Elementi D' AgricoU 
tura di Mittej^acbef-i tomo ii. p. 257, notes. 
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Recapitulation/per cow. 


— Cheefe, 
Butter, 
Calf, 
Hogs, 


7 lo 
3 o 
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The account of a dairy taken next door to me, in Suffolk, is complex, and fuch 
as not one man in twenty keeps accounts particular enough to afcertain; it 
may, therefore, be eafily fuppofed, that greater difficulties occur in a foreign 
country, through the medium, not only of a different language, but of different 
manners and cuftoms. This account was given partly as an adtual one of fifty- 
five cows, and partly by calculation ; but in fuch a number of cows, there will 
be fome dry ; there will not be fifty-five calves fold from fifty-five cows ; hogs 
muft, for fuch a produce, have fome corn given them, though not much; and 
I (hould confider this eflimate rather as what a good cow ought to do, barring 
accidents and exceptions, than as a fair average of a large number. 

The expences, however, are high, as well as the produce ; among others, 

there are the following to this dairy of fifty-five : 

Chief dairy-man, the c^z^^r^.—Wages, - _ - - ^ 3° 

Five moggii of maiz, at 2oiiv. - loo 

One ditto wheat, at 34 liv. - 34 

Half ditto rye, at iS liv. - 9 

One ditto of white rice, - 44 

One hog, of 120 lb. at - 9^ 

Lodging, fuel, fait, and butter. 

The under dairy-man, 75//^^ Wages, " , i" r 

^ Board in the farmer s houfe. 


Three men, at 70 liv. each, ^ 

3 J moggii maiz, at lojliv. 

ditto rye, at3Jliv. 

I ditto rice, at 2^ liv. 
i ditto mullet, ijliv. at 18 liv. 

Towards board, 20 liv. 

Land enough for their flax. 

Two children, for the hogs, at 30 liv. 
Five faggots per diem, at 5 liv. the lOO 
4 liv. if large, 

* ■ 
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Here are above 44I- EngllHi, without knowing at what to calculate the three 
other articles ; probably they would raife it to above 20s. a cow. There is 
likewife the wear and tear of the dairy implements, fait, oil, and many fmall 
articles ; befides hazard, and the lofs by difference between the fale of old cows 
and the purchafe of young. In regard to the management of the cows, they 
eat in winter, that is, from the middle of December to the end of March, no- 
thing but hay, and the allowance is 21 lb. of 28 oz. each cow, per diem j this 
is 21841b. of Milan, Of 3559 lb. Englifh, or about ton. This fingle article 
of expence, without ariy other confideration, would make a very great produce 
Jieceflary, or the farmer could not live. They milk at break of day, and fome- 
times before it : in the evening, tw'o hours before fun-fet : the quantity moft in 
the morning. The beft cheefe is made w'hen the cows feed on white clover, 
which comes of itfelf the fecond year, where red clover was fown, which occa- 
fions a vulgar notion here, that red clover changes into white. This fecond 
year’s white clover is better than perennial meadows for cheefe. For one fort- 
night in a year, they foil their cows, — the laff half of March, — and the graiij 
goes thrice as far as when eateii in the field ; yet they never do it at any other 
feafon. The moft fingulaf circumftance, is that of their ftalling their cows, to 
empty racks, moft of the day and all the night ; they are turned out at eight or 
nine in the morning, for three or four hours, and all the reft of the twenty-four 
they have nothing, I inquired particularly into the motives for this very extra- 
-ordinary pradtice, and was afiured, it was necefiTary to make good cheefe 5 as 
without it the milk v/ould not have the requifite richnefs. During feme lea- 
fons of the year, and in very wet or bad times, they give them, during this faft, 
a fmall quantity of hay 3 but the pradlice is confined to fuch times, and is an ex- 
ception from the general rule, w^hich is decidedly that the cows muft not eat 
grafs at pleafure. It is fo very fingular a pradice, as certainly to deferve expe- 
riment in England. The French pradice, of milking thrice a day, is quite un- 
known. 

The method of making the cheefe known in England by the name of Par- 
mefan, becaufe the city of Parma was once the entrepot^' for it, was an objed 
I wiftied to underftand as w^ell as pofiible. The idea is, that all depends on foil, 
climate, and irrigation 3 and the boafted account, that the Kings of Spain and 
Naples, in order to make fimilar cheefe in their territories, at leaft for their own 
tables, had procured men of {kill from the Milanefe for this purpofe, contri- 

bute to give a readinefs every where in anfwering queftioqs, as they are all 
very well perfuaded, that fuch cheefe can be made no where elfe. 

* This IS the general opinion, but a late writer has fhewn that it is an error, and that Parma and 
Piacenza were once the country in which the beft was made. 
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In order that I might view the procefs to the heft advantage, the ’Abbate 
Amoretti condu(5led me to the dairy in queftion, belonging to the houle of Leti. 
It is,^ in t e hrft place, necelTary to obferve, that the cheefes are made^entirely 
of ikimmed milk; that of the preceding evening, mixed with the morning's 
milk: the former had flood fixteen or feventeen hours; the latter about iix 
hours. The rennet is formed into balls, and dilTolved in the hand in the milk ; 
tne preparation is made a fecret of, but it is generally known, that the ftomach, 
of the calf IS dreffed with fpices and fait. The rennet was put to the milk at 
twelve o clock, not in a tub, but in the chauidron or boiler, turned from oft the 
fire-place at ten o clock; the heat 22 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer, 
and common to 24 degrees (8if Fahrenheit’s), the atmofphere being at the 
lame time 16-- (yo Fahrenheit s). In fummer, the whole operation is finiflied 
by eight in the morning, as the heat fours the milk if in the middle of the day. 
At one o’clock the cazaro examined the coagulation, and finding it com- 
plete, he ordered his fotto cazaro to work it, which he did, with a flick armed 
with crofs wires, as defcribed in Annals of Agriculture this operation is, infiead 
of cutting and breaking the curd, in the manner it is done in England, free from 
the whey. When he has reduced it to fuch a firmnefs of grain as fatisfies the 
cazaro, it is left to fubfide, till the curd being quite funk, the whey is nearly 
clear on the furface; then the cauldron which contains it, is turned back again 
over the fire-hearth, and a quick fire made, to give it the fcald rapidly; a 
fmall quantity of finely powdered faffron added, the fotto cazaro fiirring it all the 
time with a wired machine, to keep it from burning; the cazaro examined it, 
from time to time, between his fingers and thumb, to mark the moment when the 
right degree of folidity and firmnefs of grain is attained. The heat was 41 deg. 

{ 1 24! Fahrenheit), but it is often 44 (1314 Fahrenheit). When the cazaro finds 
it well granulated by the fcalding, he orders his deputy to turn it off the fire; 
and, as foon as a certain degree of fubfidence has taken place, empties about 
three-fourths of the whey, in order the better to command the curd. He then 
pours three or four gallons of cold water around the bottom of the cauldron, to 
cool it enough for handling the curd; then he bends himfelf into the veffel, in 
a formidable manner, to view it, reding his feet againfi: the tub of whey, and 
with his hands loofens the curd at bottom, and works it into one mafs, fhould 
it not be fb already, that it may lie conveniently for him to Hide the cloth under 
it, which he does with much apparent dexterity, fo as to inelofe the whole in 
one mafs ; to enable himfelf to hoifi it out the eafier, he returns in the wher, 
and taking out the curd, reds it for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour in a tub 
to drain. The vat, in the mean time, is prepared in a broad hoop of willow, 
with a cord round to tighten it, and widens or contracts at pleal'ure, according: 
to the fize of the cheefe. Into this vat the curd is fixed, and the cloth foldec 
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over it at top, and tucked in around. This is placed on a table; flightly inclin- 
ing, to carry ofF the whey that drains from the cheefe ; a round plank, three 
inches thick, (hod with iron, like the block-wheel of a barrow, is laid on the 
cheefe, and a Bone about thrice the lize of a man’s head on that, which is all 
the prefs ufed ; and there ends the operation. The cheefe of the preceding day 
was in a hoop, without any cloth, and many others faking in different hoops, 
for thirty or forty days, according to the feafon, — thirty in fummer and forty in 
winter. When done, they are fcraped clean, and after that rubbed and turned 
in the magazine every day, and rubbed with a little iintfeed-oil on the coats, to 
be preferved from infedls of all forts. They are never fold till fix months old, 
and* the price 90 liv. the 100 lb. of 28 oz* 

The morning’s butter-milk is then added to the whey, and heated, and a 
kronger acid ufed, for a frefh coagulation, to make whey-cheefe, called here 
maJcho~pino, Little ones are kept in wooden cafes, in the fmoke of the chimney. 

Upon this detail I am to remark, that the rules that govern the operation of 
making cheefe in the Milanefe feem to be very different from thofe which are 
attended to in England. Thefe are marked diftindlions. 

I. Starving the cows during fo large a portion of the day. 

If. Breaking and fcalding the curd. 

III. Light prefling. 

The mode of feeding, which thefe farmers purfue, they think effential to 
good cheefe ; and that if the cows w'ere allowed to pafture all day long, it 
would be difficult, perhaps impoflible, to make cheefe of equal goodnefs. It 
would be idle to reafon upon a propofition, which demands in other countries 
experiment alone. 

The breaking of the curd and fcalding is abfolutely different from ours, and 
apparently a method infinitely fuperior; our breaking by the hand, and cutting 
into cubes and other ways, are grofs, and render it difficult for the fcalding 
whey to operate equally ; but in the Italian method it is broken minutely ; and, 
by keeping the heating w'hey conftantly flirting, the fcald is equal throughout ; 
and, operating on the minutely divided curd, muft take a more regular and 
a greater effect. I defcribed to the cazaro the method ufed in England, and 
afked his opinion, on wBich he replied — “ II voftro formaggio in quel modo 
non puoreflere troppo buono : come e la grana ?” By referring to the grain of 
the cheefe, it is plain he thought that the texture of it demanded this way of 
operating. 

In regaru to prelling; all with whom I converfed were much againff any 
very heavy weights; and feemed of opinion, that a good cheefe might be 

preffed 
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fpreffed into a bad one. Firmnefs, weight, and folidity, they contended, fhould 
arife from the right fabric of the cheefe, and from adapting the fabric to the 
land and to the feafon, but never from much prefling, which would be a bad 
way of remedying either evils or miftakes. Hoved cheefes are very rare with 
them, which may poffibly proceed not only from the granulation given by their 
method of fcalding, but alfo from their moderate preffing. However it muft 
not be imagined that the excellency and peculiarity of Parmefan cheefe depend 
altogether upon the fabrication ; their own idea is probably very juft, that foil, 
climate, and irrigation come in for their fhare ; and that the abundance of cer- 
tain plants has an influence ; but this laft caufe will not have much ftrefs laid on 
it, fince clovers are found to be the chief plants. 

I ftiall not quit this moft interefting diftria, without recommending it ftre- 
nuoufly to thofe who would wifh to give themfelves a completely good farm- 
ing education. For fuch a purpofe, Codogno would be a proper ftation^ for 
it Is furrounded by great dairies, and contains the largefl: magazines of cheefe 
of any town in Lombardy 3 the confequence of vvhich is, a regular intercourfe 
with all the dairy mafters of the Lodizan. Much ufefui knowledge might here 
be gained in irrigation, and in making cheele. 

The oxen of this dairy farm begin to work at four years old j and are fold at 
eleven or twelve years old, fiom 9 to 12 louis each. A pair will plough eight 
pertiche a day ; and draw, waggon included, 3000 lb. of 28 oz. twenty miles-. 

Mozzata, 

They praaife a Angular method of fattening oxen here.. They put chopped 
ftraw, a little hay, the leaves of maiz, and alfo fome flour of it, into a tub, and 
pour in hot (not boiling) water j and as they give this foup to the beaft, they 
add for each a handful of oil-cake in powder, or, for want of that, of elm 
leaves in powder ; oak leaves they give green. Another food in ufe is, powdered 
acorns, which is given inftead of oil-cake, and with good fuccefs. 

Lodi. 

The cows here sre gcncrslly of s blood red colour, long, Is-nk, and ill made.. 
In a dairy of ninety, they make, for one hundred and fixty days, one cheefe 
a day. of 6o lb. ; but in April and May it is of 70 lb. After St. Martin, the 
beginning of November, greater, but not every day: in feven months, igo 
cheefes ; and in the reft of the year, 170 ; in all, 360 ; this is 240 lb. per cow. 
In feeding, ‘hey give the cows nothing from four in the afternoou till nine the 
next morning, unlefs the weather be very bad, and then a little hay. In mak- 
ing the cheefe, I found very little variation in the praftice from that already de- 
® feribed. 
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fcribed. For the coagulation, or what our dairy- wives call Jetting, they heat 
the milk gradually, and take care not to do it too much at once. In the great 
heats of fummer, they fet it without heating, and even put ice or fnow (with 
which every dairy is provided) to cool it ; but they do not confider the heat at 
fetting to be a point of much confequence, as a little more or lefs heat makes 
no difference. The curd is broken exadly as defcribed before, with two ma- 
chines, one of w^ood only, the other armed with fine wires, and the faifron 
added during that operation. Scald it as at Milan, and, upon doing this with 
ikill, they affert, that much depends ; as by more or lefs fcalding they can re- 
medy certain deficiencies in foils and plants. The reft of the operation is juft 
as already defcribed, and all the utenfils the fame; the weight fomething lefs 
than at Milan ; and here as great enemies to much prefling. The cheefe^madc 
yefterday is ail honey-combed in the coat, and as yellow as was, a pale yellow: 
whereas at Milan the new cheefes are quite white. Thefe honey-combs Wear 
out by fcraping after faking, which is for thirty-fix or forty days; they are 
then coloured, and there is given to them an appearance of a whitifh cruft, or 
efflorefcence artificially. They are preferved by oiling, as at Milan. Good 
cows give about five gallons of milk per diem the beft of all, fix. Sixty cows 
require loo pertiche for fix months in fummer. 


. CodognoM 

The produce per cow is here reckoned at loo Ib. of cheefe % at 28 oz. at 221/ 

per lb. and 80 lb. of butter, at 24/ The calf fells at 20 liv, at fifteen days old i 

and tne produce of hogs, 12 fows to loo cows, which pay about 10 liv. per 
cow. ^ 


Mllaneje, 

100 lb. cheefe, at 22^/, 
80 lb. butter, at 2^f 
Calf, 

-Hogs, - - . 


Sterling, 


//v. f . 

£* 

1 12 10 

— 3 15 0 

96 0 

"" 340 

20 0 

— 0 13 4 

M 

0 

0. 

— 068 

238 10 

7 19 0 


-Thirteen pertiche of land are neceffary to carry a cow through the year, 
which they cut for hay thrice, and feed once. Such land bought, fells at 300 liv. 

* Tb.s IS the general idea ; but iet it be noted, that the particulars of two dairies I took, one of 

ware was .near .Moan, were different; one 23 2 lb. per cow; the other, near todi, 2401b. per cow: 

‘ ‘ the produce is loo lb. per cow. The difference, probably, 

of 2!' thecowsofadiftria, good, bad, and indifferent, dry, 

r, o”'"-’ ■ ' loolfa.; butin certain capital dairies, and reckonmg only the cows 

it IS more thaa double. ^ ^ 


and 
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and lets at loliv. The greateft dairy in the country, no cows, and the price 
ten louis each. In fummer, they milk at four o’clock in the morning, and at 
fun-fet. Make the cheefe at eleven in the forenoon ; in winter at any time. 
Skim all the milk, and never fet it for coagulation without heating it by lire. 
In other refpedls, the manufadture is condudfed as already defcribed. They 
colour the coats with earth, and the whitilh efilorefcence is given with rye-meal. 
When the grafs is oldeft, it always give the heft cheefe^ bat the produce, after 
being down four years, declines fo much, that the almoft general pradfice is to 
plough it. 

View the magazine of cheefe, at Codogno, of Sig. Bignami, and ofSig. Sta- 
bilini;— the latter areimmenfe. Moft of it is fold in Italy, much in Spain, and 
le^ft of all in France j there is not a folid cheefe in that kingdom that is eatable, 
and yet they confume little Parmezan 1 

Condogno to Crema, 

Meffrs. Bignami had the goodnefs to conducfl me to a great farm, two miles 
from Codogno, in the way to Crema ; — here I found, that coagulation takes, 
according to the feafon, from one to four hours ; in fome parts of the Milanefe, 
the cazaro informed me, that they Jet the milk Without warming : here never; 
always heat it by fire. The caggio (rennet) is in balls about twice as large as 
a pigeon’s egg, put in a linen coarfe cloth, and rubbed, holding it in the milk, 
till it is diffolved. In this dairy, after three hours coagulation, the milk was as 
hot as if frefh from the cow. Quantity of faffron, I oz. to a cheefe of 6o lb.— 
9451b. of milk, of 28 oz. make a cheefe of 60 lb. weighed fix months after. 
The fame quantity of milk, in fpring and in autumn, makes more cheefe than 
in fummer. Beft and moft from old grafs, but a cazaro who really un- 
derftands his bufinefs, will make all alike i and the idea here is that fabrica- 
tion is all in all. A cheefe of 30 lb. wdil be as good as one of 100 lb. The 
fcalding in their manner, is to granulate the curd, and, united v/ith fo fmall a 
prefTure, leaves cavities in the texture of the cheefe, that fill with an okaginous 
liquid, and form the peculiar excellence of Parmezan cheefe. With the me- 
thods ufed in England, fuch cavities fpoil a cheefe. I mu ft, however, remark, 
that fuch Parmezan as was common many years ago, in wdiich thefe cavities, 
and their contents were of a texture that would allow of drawdng out like a 
thread of glue, is not fo common now. The folid cheefe, without cavities, 
common at prefent, is not much better than our North Wiltfhire, and is apt to 
dry much fooner, if equally kept, ^uere, if this declenfion of quality is not to 
be imputed to their ploughing all the country ? When their cheefe gained its 
great reputation, it was made from old meadows; now all is from arable land. 
Here it is kept five or fi.x y ears, ““ii ever till ten. \v^alking with the farmci, 
VoL. II. c c the 
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the mafter of eighty cows, into his fields (1750) pertiche), I begged him to pick 
the plants in the order of his eftimation for cheefe, which he did j — firft, trifo- 
lium repens ; fecond, trifoliurnprateiife and plantago lanceolata equal ; third, chi- 
corium intybus. Thefe he efteemed capital. The ranunculus repens bad \ all 
the graffes, properly fo called, bad, on comparifon with thofe above ; but lolium 
perenne the beft, if it come naturally ; bad, if fown. Gallega officinalis bad. They 
fometimes do not fow any thing to make a meadow, leaving the whcat-ftubble 
to cover itfelf ; a barbarous pradtice, fince they confefs, that in the firft year it 
yields little. There were dung-hills in mod: of the fields, well mixed and rot- 
ten, to be fpread in winter. Feed the cows, in winter, only with hay, and 
20 lb. of 28 oz. the daily allowance ; the price now liv. per. 100 lb. I forgot 
to remark, that all the milk-trays are of copper : and that ice is in every dairy, 
to put into the churns with the cream. The cows are here fed, as every where 
elfe in the Milanefe, but a few hours in twenty-four ; yet longer than in fome 
diftridfs, for they are abroad feven hours j they eat nothing while tied up in the 
iheds. 

In t733» there were in the Lodizan 197 dairies : in 1767, there were 236, each 
of which had 120 cows, on an average, making 290 cheefes each dairy per an- 
num j in thirty-four years, increafe — 39 dairies, 4680 cow^s, 11,310 cheefes, and 
value 848,210 liv.* This is Count Carlfs account, but I fufpedf an error -f*. 
as I heard no hints of any decline ; and at Codogno, the dairies were calculated 
for me, apparently with attention, at 213 each, making 310 cheefes in a year, 
or 66,030 cheefes, of 50 lb. each, or 3^301,500 lb. of 28 oz. at i liv. a lb. y this 
makes 110,047!- and the account I received was, that, of this quantity, two- 
thirds were exported. 

In regard to the origin of this cheefe, it deferves notice, that it is not three 
centuries fince this great advantage of irrigated meadows has been here known; 
and I may obferve, that the Ciftcrfian monk who has written fo well — SulVIr- 
rigazioni de Prati, in the Atti della Societa Pat. di Milano, feems to admit, 
that the original manufudtures of Parmezan cheefe was in the territory of Parma ; 
and refers to original papers for fhewing, that Milan was fuppiied, three cen- 
turies ago, with this cheefe from Parma. A clearer proof of this cannot be 
produced, than that in the ledgers of the monaftery of Chiaravalle, there are 
entries of the purchafe of cheefe from Parma, which, mod; alTuredly, could 
not have taken place, if fuch cheefes had been made at home. And this feems 
to be confirmed by the account of the entry of Louis XII. into Pavia, in 1499, 
given by Francefco Muralto, juris confulto of Como, who fays, — ‘‘Multa 

♦ Carli, tom. i. p. 317. " 

•f- It muft be a grofs error to calculate the dairies at 120 cows, on an average ; for in all .my inqui- 
ries, I heard but of one thafe reached 10. 

fuere 
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fuere per Papienfes dono regi tradita et inter cetera forms centum cafei Pla- 
centinae civitatis."’ It is alfo worth obferving, that though they did not make 
good cheefe at this period (as we may judge, from their buying it elfewhere), 
yet fome cheefe was made at Tecchione, a farm belonging to them, of the 
weight of 141b. per cheefe, as it appears by their ledgers for the year 1494*. 

Venice, 

This city is fupplied with beef from Bofnia, Carinthia, Styria, and Hun- 
gary : at prelent the export from thofe countries is prohibited, on account of 
fupplying the Emperor’s armies in Hungary. Mutton from Dalmatia, and 
Bofnia. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. 

In their cow-houfes they have the fame Hep at the heels of the beafts as I 
have in my own, and which I copied from Mr. Bakewell many years agoj but 
they have applied it to their horfe-Hables alfo, which I never met with before; 
yet it is an obvious improvement, which w'ell deferves imitation. The floors 
of their Halls are level. 

Tuscany. 

Though the quantity of cattle of every kind in this country is much inferior 
to whart it ought to be, yet is the art of fattening an ox well underHood. In 
fummer they feed on mown clover and faggina (the great millet, holcus for- 
gum) ; alfo on maiz, and a mixture of all forts of corn and pulfe, called farrana. 
Price of an ox, 45 fcudi (at 5s. 8d.*) ; a cow, 30 ; a flieep i ; a horfe, 20; a 
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Account of a Dairy (f Btght Co^wsj at Vtlamagnay in fufcanyy belonging to Conte 

Orlando del Benino. 


Eight cows coH - - - 

Produce, firH year, in butter and milk. 
Second year, value of the cows and 3 calves. 

Produce.-— Calves, 

Milk and butter. 


Cheefe, 
Value of the cows. 


Scud, 

liv. 

f. 

8s 

2 

0 

83 

4 

2 

92 

3 

-± 

44 

3 

15 

-Zi- 

6 

9 

127 

3 

4 

3 

0 

4 

u 

3 

4 

214 

6 

12 


* Attiy vol. ii. p. 220, 221. 
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Kxpences, 



Scud. 

Hv. 

/. 

Value of the cows, 

92 

3 

4 

Dairy man, _ _ _ 

12 

0 

0 

Bran and bull, - - - 

6 

5 

42 

baggina and clover fown for them. 

3 

0 

0 

Profit, - - - - 

100 

5 



214 

6 

12 

Which, on 8 cows, is per cow. 

12 

10 

8 

At 5 liv. \^f. the dollar, and 47d. a dollar fterling 


3 

6 

Which is per week, - - - 

0 

r 

3 


In which experiment almoft the wholg of this was profit, becaufe no fewer 
cattle of any other ibrt were kept - but it mufi: be obvious, that is. 3d. a 
week is, according to our ideas, a very poor return for keeping a cow*. I copy 
this account from Sig. Paoletti, wdth whom 1 had the pleafure of conferring 
perfonally on agriculture, and who informed me, that at Villamagna they be- 
gin to work their oxen at two years and a half old ; they change fome every 
yeari and gain by their improvement, while worked, about 6 fcudi (of 5s. 8d.) 
the pair, on an average, per annum ; buy at yo fcudi, and fell at 76. Cows 
give two fiafce of milk per diem, during eight months 1 price each. 

Modena. 

Regifter of all the live-ftock in the Dutchy of Modena, taken in June 1771 : 
— Oxen, 42,615; cows, 61,445; calves of one year, 24,172; calves> 21,326; 
horfes, 8,313; mules, 836; afies, 11,543; hogs, 137,326; fheep, 329,015; 
goats, 35,518. Augmentation in the reft of the year; great cattle, 12,000; 
fmall, 38,000. 

Parma. 

Many and great dairies in the Parmezan ; fome to fixty cows, and numbers 
from tw^enty to thirty; and thofe who have a few cows, carry. their milk to 
fome neighbouring dairy, and receive cheefes in proportion to the quantity ; but 
this cheefe has not the reputation at prefent of being fo good as that of the Lo- 
dizan. As this country gave its name to the beft cheefe in Europe, and once 
certainly made the beft, I was defirous of knowing how far the mode purfued 
in the manufacture, differed here from that of the Lodizan : in the dairy of a 
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farmer of the Count de Schaffianatti, I had this opportunity. The apparatus is 
nearly the fame, except that the ftick with which the curd is broden, and which 
in the Lodizan is armed with crofs wires, is here only a bufh, the branches of 
which are drawn a little together by a firing ; this is not fo effedlive as fine wire, 
and is a variation in a point of importance in giving a Bnegram. I have remarked 
already, that the board which in prefling is laid on the vat, is in the Lodizan one 
and a half or two inches thick ; here it is five or fix inches, and heavy ; and the 
flone ufed to prefs it four or five times larger, yet the cheefes here are not often 
more than half the fize of the others j this variation, in a circumflance that can- 
not be unefTential certainly deferves notice ; if fo very light a preiTure in the Lodi- 
zan is given, the cheefe which is fuperior to all others, it undoubtedly fhould lead 
the farmers of Parma to examine whether the inferiority of their cheefe does not 
arife wholly or in part from thefe variations ; the country, it is true, is not watered 
to one-tenth of what the Lodizan is, and the cows feed in perennial meadows, in- 
flead of the pafturage of arable land. The trays here are of wood, inftead of cop- 
per for the milk ) and it is fkimmed, as at Lodi, before making the cheefe. The 
coagulation is made ufually in three quarters of an hour, if the milk be what they 
call wholefome ; that is, if it have no particular quality that demands a varia- 
tion, in which cafe it is coagulated in half an hour: they vary the fcalding alfo; 
for bad milk they fcald with a fierce quick fire, but good is done more gently. 
In managing the lump of curd, when fettled to the bottom of the boiler, they 
vary alfo 3 they prefs it with a circular board, fixed at the end of a fiick or 
handle, and then get a milk tray under it 3 and when they have hoified it out, 
they leave it to drain in that tray about half an hour 3 at Lodi, ten minutes, or 
at moil a quarter of an hour. The common price of the cheefe 30 liv. (zjd.) the 
pefo (221b. Englifh.) 1 tailed it at the table of the Count de Schaffianatti, and 
alfo at Parma 3 and the inferiority to the Lodizan is great. 

The attention of giving fait to cattle and fheep here, as in every other part of 
Italy, is regular 3 they even confider a plenty of fait as fomewhat efiential to 
having proper docks of thofe animals ; and gave me an inflance, which is re- 
markable. In the Coursi di Monchio, a valley in which the bilhop is the fove- 
reign, there is no gabeile on fait, and therefore given much more plentifully to 
cattle and flieep 3 the confequence is, that the numbers of both are much 
greater, proportionably to all other circumflances than in any other difirid;. 

Savoy. 

They reckon, at Lanefburgh, that three goats are equal to one cow 3 the price 
here is 1 1 liv. or 12 liv. At I fie, in Alface, a good goat fells from 12 liv. to 
30 liv. French, in common 20 liv. Some there are fo good that two equal a 
cow 3 but at Tour d’Aigues, in Provence, it takes four to equal a cow, the 
price 10 liv. or 12 liv. French. 


SECT. 
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SECT. III. O F SHEEP. 


Nice, 

I here obferved, what appeared very Angular, a flock of flieep brought dowa 
from the mountains to drink the fea-water, which is, I fuppofe, to fave fait. 
The gardeners near the town generally keep a few weep, confined in flies, jufl 
as hogs in England, and fed with the offal of the garden. I took a fpecimen 
of the wool of one of thefe flie-fed fheep 3 more like goat’s-hair than wool i it 
fells at 6jC the lb. 

^urin. 

The price of fheep from loliv. to i5liv. The fleece is 8 lb. at ^f. unwafhed. 

Milanese. 

Throughout this country I fcarcely faw any fheep, and thofe few bad. 

Venetian State. — Bergamo, 

Here I met a flock; an ugly breed; large, long, and ill made; without 
horns ; the wool coarfe and hairy ; large hanging ears ; and their throats fwollen 
almofl like wens. They have a fabric of woollen cloth here, but the wool 
comes from Apulia. 

Brefcia, 

The fleeces here are 4J lb. (about 2| lb. Englifh,) and fell at 25 liv. to 30 liv. 
per peze, not wafhed, which is about is. Englifh the pound. 

Verona, 

Price 30/ the lb. of 12 oz. (is. the pound Englifh.) 

To Vicenza, 

Meet feveral flocks ; all are clipped twice a year ; the breed polled, and much 
like thofe, but not fo large, as on the other fide of Verona. 

Vicenza, 

The forts of fheep known here, are Gentili, which live only in the plain, not 
being hardy enough to refifl the mountain cold ; their wool is longer than of 
the other forts. Tojetti, thefe refifl the cold well; have fhort wool, clipped 

twice. 
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twice. Monte 'Padouana, are of a much greater fize; the flefh excellent ; are 
clipped twice. Price of wool, 2J liv. per pound unvva{hed (the ounce of Vicenza, 
12 to the pound is to the Englifli ounce as 690 is to 480, as I found, by buying an 
ounce wxight there) ; this price is equal to about iid. tne Englifh pound. It 
is remarkable, that they here feed their iheep in winter, with a mixture, made 
in a hole in the ground, trodden well in, of zucca (gourds) cut in flices ; the 
mark of grapes, vine-leaves, and green grafs. — Price of wool here : — Gentili 
preparata, 6 liv. ; Gentili non preparata, 51^.5/; Tofctta, 5 liv. to 6 liv.; 
Tefino, 2, liv. lof. Padouana, 4liv. ; all by the pound of 12 oz. The ounce 
is to that of England, as 690 to 480; the pound, therefore, equals 17 oz. Eng- 
lifh,— liv. is above 2s. 6d. Englifh. 

Padua. 

% 

Price of (heep about 2 ducats. In common they clip but once a year; 
fleece 31b. 

Ecclesiastical State — Bologna. 

Price of a good iheep, 14 pauls (7s.) Produce, per fheep, of a flock ; — lamb, 
4 pauls ; wool, 3J; cheefe, 45 in all iij (5s. qd.) per annum; half to the 
proprietor, half to the peafant. The wool 31b. at twice (hearing, and at 13 
baiocchi the pound (10 baiocchi to the paul, of 6d. lefs a fradlion). It is waflied 
on the back before Ihearing. There are 25,000 to 30,000 (heep in the Ferrarefe. 

Tuscany — Bologna to Florence, 

Some flocks of fheep are fcattered on the Appenines, of a fmall and rather 
' pretty hornlefs breed. Near Florence, they cut the lambs in June, and fell 
them in September, to thofe who keep them till March. Price, m September, 
10 liv. (7s. id.) and in March, for 18 liv. (12s. qd.); there are few, or none, 
of two or three years old. They clip but once ; weight of the fleece 4 lb. at 1 1 
paul per lb.; wafhed before clipping (Englifh weight and money, the fleece is 
-lb. at IS. id. per lb.) Wethers are, in fome places, fattened on oats, barley, 
and hay, and fometimes with a few raves. 

Villamagna. 

Thirty-fix fheep kept on 483 ftiori of land, each giving 3 lb. of wool (equal 
to tF lb. Englifh), at this year, paul, and laft, i| (the paul 5id.) ; clipped 
but once^a year, in May, and wafhed before. Each fheep | of a paul in cheefe. 
Thirty-fix bring, on an average, twenty lambs, which fell, at five or fix weeks, 
at 4i pauls ; atlix months, 7 or 8 pauls. 


Two 
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Two hundred (heep -from the mountains, that pafs the winter in the Ma- 
remma, the expence 157 fcudi, compofed of twenty rams, fifty ewe hoggits, 
one hundred and thirty breeding ewes 5 fifty lambs kept for dock. 

' Scud. liv. 

Fifty lambs for ftock, - - “ ~ 39 2 

Eighty lambs fold, _ _ - - 12 o 

Wool, 7 lb. the pair, at 10 fcudi the 100 lb. - - 70 a 

Cheefe, 2I lb. to each fheep, at byT per. lb. - - no 

132 2 

Half to the proprietor *- - - ' - 66 i 

Expence, 

Winter food in the Maremma, - - - 40 " o 

Two hundred Iheep to a Ihepherd; 24 ftari of corn for the winter, 12 o 

Pafles, charges, duties, regulated at 6 fcudi the 100 fheep, 12 o 

Expences of travelling, utenfils, fees, &c. ’ - - 8 o 

Pufturing in fummer in the mountains, - » 40 




76 0 

Half to the proprietor. 

met 

- - “ 38 0 

Nett profit to proprietor. 

- 

- ' - ' - 28 I 


Which profit, being on a capital of 157 fcudi, is 18 per cent 


It is an obfervation of Sig. Paoletti -f, that draining the Maremma, and cul- 
tivating it, have lefiened the number of fheep in Tufcany confiderably : great 
flocks, before that period, were kept in fome mountainous diftridfs in fummer, 
and paftured in the Maremma in winter ; but cultivation has changed this. He 
does not fay that the people of the Maremma have fheep of their own, but ob- 
ferves, that it is a diminution in number. This is fufficient to prove, that the 
improvements in the Maremma have been on falfe and vicious principles ; for, 
if they had been on juft ones, fheep would have been increafedinftead of lefiened. 

Sig. Paoletti recommends that all fheep fhould have i lb. of fait in March, 
and I in Odfober, which makes them healthy, and to yield more wool J. 

♦ T^ramontanl Del AccriefctmeHto Del Beji'tam e ’Tofcanoy 8vo. p. 96. 

f Penjierlf p. 207. He mentions their being prodigiojamente piu mmerofe^ a century before, p. 221. 

+ Fenfieri^ p. 208. 

Modena. 
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Modena. 

Wool here fells from 2 liv. to 3 liv. per lb. waflied ^ equal to i2jd. per lb. 
Englifh. There are many fheep in the mountains, but miferable things ; clip- 
ped twice a year. 

Parma. 

In going to Firenzuola, I examined the wool of a flock, and found it more 
like the hair of a dog than wool ; and all I fee, which are but few, are alike 
hairy; mofl; of them polled, but fome with horns; not badly made, but feel 
worfe. Thefe are the flocks whole wool, IVdonf. de la Lande fays, is eflimable f 

Piedmont. — Pavefe, 

On entering the King of Sardinia’s country, and for many miles, fee little 
parcels, of from ten to twenty-five, of poor dirty houfed fheep, feeding on the 
young wheat. Afti was formerly famous for wool antichi tempi famofa 
per la fua lane "^ but the country contains none at prefent, to fupport that 
charadler. 

. Savoy. 

Unwafhed wool, 10/ the Ib.^ of 12 oz.; fleece 31b. to 61 b.; it goes to 
France or Piedmont. Sheep, 9 liv. to 12 liv. each. Though cattle and fheep 
are the great riches of all Savoy, yet no care taken of the breed, and the wool all 
bad *1*. 

The price of wool, regard being had to that only which is long, coarfe, 
and bad (but not the worfi:), may be ftated in Lombardy at is. Englifh, the 
Englifli pound; fuch would fell in England, I calculate, at about yd. or 8d. 
per pound. 

* Giulini^ tom. xli. p. 19. 

f I may here add a minute on goats : Marquis Ginori introduced the Angora goats into Tuf- • 
cany, for making camblets, which manufadfure has fucceededfo well, as to be termed rifpettabile ma^ 
nlfattura by Paoletti. Penjieri, p. 220. And it is obferved by another writer, that if they are not 
fuperior to the antient camblets .of Bruffels, they are, at leaft, equal to them. Ragionamente fopra 
Tofcano^ p. 167, ' 


n " 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Management of Arable Land. 

^ I 'HE minutes I took, concerning the conduct of arable land, may, for the 
fake of clearnefs, be thus divided : — i. Of the courfes of crops. 2, Of 
feed and produdl. 3, Of the culture of certain plants. 4, Of implements. 
5, Of manures. 

SECT. I.-— O F THE COURSES OF CROPS. 

Piedmont. — Ghent ale. 

A year of fallow common in five or hx years, during which year the land is 
never watered, only expofed to the fun. Wheat is fown on fallow ; on clover 
land ; always after hemp, becaufe the land is in high order ; the fame after 
maiz, if well manured^ in which cafe alfo after millet fown in June, other- 
wife meflin or rye. The fallow for wheat, commonly follows buck-wheat, 
called here fromentinf or millet. Clover is fown among rye in March, never 
among wheat. Millet de cottura is fown in June; millet de reftuba the end of 
July, after wheat ; and then dung well for hemp. 

Turin. 

In fome arable land I viewed, a few miles from this capital, the following 
moft extraordinary courfe was purfued, and was mentioned to me as being not 
uncommon; i, maiz; 2, wheat; 3, wheat; 4, wheat; 5, maiz; 6, wheat; 
y, wheat; 8, wheat. 

The year of maiz being confidered as fuch a preparation, as to allow of three 
fuccefTive crops of wheat. The prad;ice however is barbarous. Upon the farm 
of Sig. Briolo, the following is the courfc; — i, maiz; 2, wheat; 3, rye; and 
when the land wants repofe, clover is fown upon a fmall part. 

Vercelli. 

Upon good wheat land; — i, maiz; 2, wheat; 3, wheat; 4, rye. And in 
the rice grounds; — i, fallow; 2, rice; 3, rice; 4, rice. They have here an 
excellent practice, and it extends, more or lefs, over all Piedmont, which is to 

mow 
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tnow clover by the loth of May, and to plow the land and plant maiz, which 
lucceeds greatly after clover. 

M I L A N E s E — Milan, 

The arable lands never repofe 5 but a quick fucceffion is reaped. Tw^o crops 
of bread corn are gained in one year, by fowing maiz in July, after wheat. 

Milan to Pavia, 

The courfe common in the rice grounds, is,— i, rice;’ 2, rice, 3, rice; 
4, fallow, and dung ; 5, wheat, clover fown, either with it in autumn, or upon 
it in fpring ; the former bed ; 6, clover ; 7, clover ; 8, clover ; 9, flax, and 
then millet the fame year : and then rice again, as above. 

Alfo, — I, wheat; 2, clover; 3, clover; 4, clover; 5, clover; 6, flax, and 
then maiz; 7, wheat, and clover again. Sometimes after flax, colefeed for oil. 
Another courfe,— i, 2, 3, clover; 4, maiz ; 5, rice ; 6, rice ; 7, rice; 8 fallow; 
9, corn, and clover. 

In the Paveje, 

I, Rye, and then fallowed for, 2, wheat, fown with clover in February, 
mown with the ftubble, and then fed ; 3, clover , 4, clover ; 5, clover ; 6, 
flax, and then millet; or, infl:ead of both, maiz; 7, wheat; 8, wheat, and 
left, then, fometimes, to pafturage under clover. 

Moxzata, 

A courfe common here, — i, clover; 2, winter flax; 3, lupines; 4, maiz, 
for forage ; 5, colefeed ; 6, cabbages ; 7, panic ; 8, hemp ; 9, beans. This 
courfe will be found to occupy about twelve pertiche in one hundred, and to 
pafs in flicceflion over the w'hole, for the benefit of variation. Another, — i, 
wheat, and millet after ; 2, common maiz ; 3, wheat and millet ; 4, common 
maiz ; 5, rye and quarantine ; 6, common maiz ; 7, rye and quarantine ; 8, 
common maiz. The afliduity with which they avoil a fallow, deferves atten- 
tion ; and it is here efiecled, as in the fouth of France, by means of a plant that 
isaflTerted by many to exhaufl. 

Lodizan. 

I, Wheat, fown in October and reaped in June, and the land ploughed thrice, 
and manured for, 2, wheat again, and clover, called fpianata agojiano, which 
is fed till the following fpring, but fometimes ploughed the end of autumn ; 
3, flax; 4, millet. Another courfe, called coltura maggenga,—!, break up the 

D d 2 layer 
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layer for flax j 2, mlilet ; 3, maiz; 4, wheat, the fliibble of which remains in 
fpianata agoJ}a 7 io. 

Cremoneje. 

I, Wheat, fown in Ocflober, and reaped in June, the fliubble ploughed thrice 
for, 2, wheat, upon which fow clover the end of February ^ 3, clover, 
ploughed in November for, 4, flax, and then millet; 5, maiz ; 6, wheat, 

Carpianefe. 

I, Maiz; 2, wheat fown in the fpring with clover, which is mown with the 
flubble, and iQmzms fpianata agqftam ^ 3, clover; 4, flax, and then millet; 5, 
rice ; 6, rice ; 7, rice. * 

Venetian St at ^.•—Bergamo. 

The land here is conflantly cropped ;— i, wheat ; 2, clover, mown in the 
fpring once, in time for maiz; 3, wheat; 4, clover. Alfo,— i, clover, or 
millet; 2, maiz; 3, wheat. By which courfes they have half or a third of 
their land in wheat every year. 

Brefcia. 

I, Wheat, and 20 Ib. of clover-feed in March, per jugero,— the clover cut in 
Augufl: with the wheat-flubble, and then- paftured ; in winter dunged : —2, 
clover, called this year prato grafjo, cut thrice; firfl; in May, called il mag- 
giatico fecond in Augufl, called Vofanoi third in September, il na^oarolo 

in March fbw flax, which is gathered in June ; ^then plough and fbw quaran- 
tine, amongfl which, at the fecond hoeing,*^ fow lupines for manure i““4, 
plough in the lupines and fow wheat in November, which is reaped in June ; 
cut the flubble immediately, and fow lupines or colefeed for manure 3', 
plough in Odlober, and fow wheat mixed with rye ; reaped in June, and then 
fow part with quarentino and part with panic : — 6, if a crop of colefeed is taken, 
dt is fown amongfl the maiz while growing, which cole is ripe in fpring, in 
time to clear the ground for manuring and fowing the common maiz; if cole 
not fown, remains fallow in winter, and fow rnehca in fpring, — the great millet. 

Verona, 

Here, as in ail other parts of Lombardy, the land is never fallowed ;“~i, 
maiz, grano turco : —-2, wheat, and, when reaped, millet, or cmquantino-, 

this is the quarintino of the Milanefe : — 3, barley or oats, and, when reaped, 
fome other fecond crop. Wheat is always fown after maiz, and that after barley 


or 
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or oats. No clover ufed here, except in rice-lands. In the rice-grounds,— i, 
wheat, reaped time enough fora crop of cinquantinoj 2, maiz ; 3, clover j 4, 
rice, &c. &c. Beans are alfb fown inftead of maiz, and wheat after them, and 
prepare for wheat much better. On the dry lands, fuch as about the Lago di 
Guarda, 6cc. no clover, as the land is not good enough. 

To Vicenza, 

No fallow any where. There is a little clover, and very fine, but the quan- 
tity is fmall : all wheat and maiz, and fcarcely any thing elfe. 

Vicenza, 

Wheat is always fown after clover, and cinquantino after wheat ; but nothing 
prepares fo w^ell for that crop as beans, fa that they are called the mother of 
wheat, madre della Jormento. This idea, in Lombardy, is as old as Gallo, 
who remarks, that wheat fucceeds after nothing better than beans, 'which //z 
grajfano maggiormente la te?'rn^ che non ja ogni altro legume'^ r, and this he re- 
fers to as a cuftom of the Cremonefe and the Mantuans. It is equally true in 
England; and fuch a combination of authority ought to convince fuch as yet 
want convidlion, of the utility of beans as a preparation for wheat ; more, per- 
haps, to be depended on than any other preparation whatever. A common 
courfe near this city, introduced as a variety, is,— i, maiz; 2, wheat and cin- 
quantino. A farmer cultivated a field, during fome years, in this courfe, — i, 
maiz; 2, wheat; 3, clover: and to preclude the necefiity of dung, he ufed 
oidiyihtvanga (fpade) : for five years his crops were good, but afterwards de- 
clined greatly, till he could not get even clover. They fow wheat in Odlober, 
and the clover-feed over it in March, if there is rain ; the end of June the wheat 
is cut; the end of Augufi: the clover is mown for hay ; and another fmall crop 
again in Odober : here is, therefore, within a year, one crop of wheat and two 
of clover. Thegrafsis cut again in May,’ or beginning of the following June; 
a fecond time in Augufi ; and a third growth ploughed in for wheat, which is 
ufually a very great crop in this hufbandry. 

Padua. 

On all forts of land, the mofi ufual huibandry is, — i, dung for maiz; 2, 
wheat ; 3, wheat, and then cinquantino or millet, &c. Clover is fown both in 
autumn and in fpring; if the frofi is not very fevere, autumn is befi, but Ipring 
the mofi fecure. It is cut once after the wheat is reaped. 

* Le Ventl Giornate deir AgruoltuTa. Brefcia^ 1775 * 4 ^^ L 59 * 

Venice* 
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Venice. 

Sig. Arduino aflures me, there is no fallow to be found in any part of the 
Venetian territory 5 they have not even a word to exprefs the idea — Vanno di ri- 
pofoy is a different thing, and always means clover, or a flatc of reft, without 
any tillage. That gentleman’s expreflion pleafed me much , — Lajachere e una 
fciocca pratica in agricoltura. The two great points on which the heft agricul- 
ture of the Venetian State turns, are maiz on clover, and wheat on beans. All 
thefe plants are equally neceflary upon a farm % and there is a peculiarity in clo- 
ver, as a preparation for maiz, and equally in beans, as preparatory for wheat, 

Bologna. 

In a very rich field near this city, which I viewed, the courfe has been, in 
1787, wheat, which produced 100 corbi, or twenty times the feed. In 1788, 
hemp 5000 lb. In 1789, it is now wheat, and perfectly clean. This courfe, 
of — I, hemp; 2, wheat, is, perhaps the moft profitable in the world, — and 
brings to mind the noble vale of the Garonne, under the fame management. 
If land will do for hemp, they never fallow, but have fome fields in the courfe, 
— I, fallow; 2, wheat, which ought to be confidered as a difgrace to Lom- 
bardy. I, Maiz 'y 2, wheat, is a courfe not uncommon. On the fallowed lands 
they fow beans, provided they have dung. Very little clover, preferring fenu- 
greek, which is fucceeded by wheat. Vetches they fow in autumn, and beans 
alfo, both for a crop, and alfo to plough in, in the fpring, as a manure for hemp. 
With equal quantities of manure, beans give better w’^heat than hemp. Beans, 
on Sig. Bignami’s farm, are now (November) fix inches high on the tops of 
narrow ridges, but none in the furrows ^ thefe are for a crop, and infinitely too 
thick, I fhould apprehend. Lupines alfo, for ploughing in. 

Tuscany. 

In the Valdarno di Sura, Colini, Sienifi, Pifani, Volterrana, they fallow, 
and their courfe is,^ — i, fallow; 2, wheat. After travelling fo long in Lom- 
bardy without a fallow, it hurt me to find them common here. Clover is 
ufiially made a preparation for maiz in moft parts of this country ; and beans, 
where fown, are reckoned the beft for wheat. At Martelli, 6cc. the courfe is, 
— I, beans, French beans, or maiz; 2, wheat; 3, wheat; 4, wheat and rye, 
and no after-crop. In the Valdichiana, the following courfe, I am informed, 
is purfued,— I, maiz and French beans; 2, wheat, and nothing after it; 3, 
wheat and then raves,— and, in fome places, clover added. At Villamagna, the 
courfe is, — i, biadcy vetches, beans 5 cc. ; 2, wheat; 3, wheat; 4, wheat. 

The 
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Tiie firft wheat produces nine or ten times the feed, if after beans ; the fecond 
fix or feven; the third three or four — a degradation that ought to explain fully 
the abfurdity of fuch a fyftem. In fome diftricfls the following is the courfe, 
— firft year, biadi, viz. beans, peafe, chick-peafe, French beans, tares, lentils, 
oats, maiz, the great millet, fmall millet, panic in part, clover and oats, 
and, after cutting for forage, plough for fbme of the above. Second year, upon 
the land thus prepared, wheat is fown, called grojfo and ariftata mucked ; or 
with h^MgroJJb and half gentili (white wheat). Third year, gentili wheat. 

Modena. 

The bad farmers in the Modenefe are fallowifts, and their courfe is, — i, fal- 
low, ploughed firfl in May or June, in Augufl the fecond time, and the third 
in Odtober, for fowing, 2, wheat. But the better farms fubftitute beans, 
French beans, vetches, fpelt, maiz, particularly the lafl in dead of a fallow. 
Upon foils that are very good, and manured, they have an execrable cuflom of 
taking three crops of wheat in fucceffion ^ fometimes throwing in clover with 
the wheat, which is ploughed up in June for wheat, again. When beans are 
fown in autumn, and ftand the froft, they yield much more than fpring fown. 

The hufbandry pradifed by Sig. Bertolini, which is the befl of the country, 
is, — I, beans, fown in October, and harvefted in May : then French beans, or 
formentoni, for forage, or thick-peafe, or lentils ; 2, wheat, the ftubble 
ploughed thrice for, 3, wheats 4, maiz, fown in March. To Reggio they 
fallow fome of their land every third year y but more commonly fubftitute maiz, 
beans, or fomething elfe in lieu. 

Parma. 

In the country about Vicomero, the common courfc is, — i, beans; 2, wheat ; 
3, maiz ; 4, wheat. 

P I E D M o N T .— 

h. common courfe here, is, — i, beans; 2, wheat. Alio,^— i, melga, (great 
millet) ; 2, wheat. But they have fome lands in fallow courfes. 

Savoy. 

At Lanefbourgh, the common hufbandry is that of a crop and a fallow ; they 
plough in May or June, and again for the feed in Augufl:, when they fow the 
rye ; and they have no wheat. 

From thefe notes it appears, that there is fomething both to commend and to 
condemn in thefe Italian courfes. The rejeaion of fallows is pretty general ; this 

is a good feature, and the great drefs they lay on beans, as a preparation for 

wheat. 
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wheat, cannot be praifed too much. On the other hand, there Teems to be no 
idea of fo preportioning the crops of a farm, as to make cattle and /lieep (kept 
on arable land) the preparation for corn: the culture of clover is not unknown ^ 
but fcarcely extends further than to produce fome hay. I no where met ^vith 
artificial graffes introduced on fo large a fcale as to fupport a good flock of flieen. 

_ In fome di’Ancts, the great plenty of watered meadow explains this deficiency j 
but there are more where it will not afford an apology. This objedlion, how- 
ever, does not hold good in the Lodizan, where their immenfe dairies are fup- 
ported on arable land, and certainly form one of the mofl: curious fyflems of 
hufbandry that are to be met with in Europe. 

SECT. II.- OF SEED AND PRODUCT. 

That reader who thinks flightly of the ufe of collecting a great mafs of faCts 
in thefe inquiries, has not, it is to be prefumed, refleded fufficiently on the 
great importance, in every fcience, of combining circumftances apparently un- 
connected, in order for mutual illuftration. He who collects fuch faCts, infu- 
lated for a time only, may not live to fee the effeCt of fuch comparifons; but 
the gradation of knowledge is preferved without interruption, and the ufes will 
undoubtedly be difeovered. 

Savigliano. 

They reckon here, that a farm of loo giornati, one-third watered meadow, 
iliould yield 2300 liv. clear of taxes, landlord’s half. 


Piedmont. — I’urin. 

Produds of Sig. Briolo’s farm Wood, eight giornataj meadow, four 5 
wheat, five; rye, five; maiz, five. Yields to the proprietor, for his half. 
Ninety mines of wheat, at 3 liv. loyT 
One hundred and five ditto of rye, at 2 liv. i 
One hundred and forty ditto of maiz, at 2 liv. 

Wood cut, at feven years growth. 

Vines planted about the farm, 4^ brenta of wine, at 5^ liv. 


236 

280 

7 ^ 

247 


For landlord’s half. 

Total, 2298 liv. 

Wood, 71 



_ 2221 hv. produa of nineteen giornata of arable and meadow, or ri6 liv 

per giornata (about 61 . per Englifh acre) ; which is a very large produce. There 


are 
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arc] alfo mulberries enough to pay taxes ; this land coft 7^0 liv* the giornata, 
and the wood 2 50 liv. 

Milanese — M//af2 to Fcruia* 

The crops are — Wheat, feven or eight feeds. — Rye, eleven feeds.— Maiz, forty 
leed«. — Ditto quarantine, twenty feeds. — Millet, fifty feeds. 

WHEAT. 

i 

P I E D M o N T — Ghent ale, 

A proverb iii this country is, that a good pealant fhould finifh his .wheat fow- 
ing by the 19th of 0 <flober. After hemp, clover, or fallow, wheat yields forty 
to forty-five mina per giornata, each mina 45 lb. to 52 lb. average 47 lb. and the 
common price 3 liv. to 3 liv. \of. but at prefent 3 liv. But, including good 
and bad farmers, and all foils, the produce is not more than twenty-four mina ; 
that is, twelve for the landlord and twelve for the tenant. They fow four to 
four and a half ; the common produce is, therefore, fix times the feed, which 
is miferable ; the better crops between ten and eleven feeds. Allowing for the 
Piedmont pound, being about one- tenth heavier than the Englifh .(though only 
of 12 oz.), and that the giornata is not equal to an acre, their beft crops, 
at forty-two or forty-three mina, will be near five quarters per Englifh acre; 
and their average near three ; which arc not greater than might be expected. 
Their quantity of feed appears, however, to be immenfe, for it amounts to 
1991b. per giornata, which is extravagant: and makes it fufpicious, that the 
giornata here is larger that the legal giornata of the principality. 

Savlgliano, 

They fow here, of wheat, 35 eymena, and reap eight times as much, in a 
good crop. 

’Turin. 

They fow five mina, or nine rabbii, and 10 lb. to the giornata; of rye and 
oats, the fame quantity ; of hemp, three mina; maiz, one-half; millet, one- 
half. Wheat produces twenty-five mina; or five times the feed ; rye, thirty ;, 
maiz, fifty to feventy ; millet, twenty. The mina at 45 ^^* crop of wheat 
is about coombs per Englifh acre. For their land and climate, a miferable 
crop; but as good, or better, than they deferve, when their courfe of crops is 
confidered. 

Yol. IL 


Ee 


Milanese,. 
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Produce of wheat, eight Rajo per pertica on the beft land ; five on middling | 
and three on the worft. 

There is a fingular negled: io keeping wheat in this country : being ihcwed 
the granaries at two houfes, in which the quantity was confiderable, I was fur- 
prized to find, that where fome of the windows were open, the room flunk 
very much ; the fcent particular ; and examining the wheat, I found the fur- 
face all either covered, even to ihining, with the webs of the wevils, or elfe in 
ropes, hanging together by it, and the flies bufy ; the wheat was two or three 
feet thick, and had not been ftirred. In a third granary, to which I went for 
fatisfying my curiofity, in the hands of the owner (for the other two belonged 
to noblemen, and were managed by intendants,) I found in the fame condition | 
and all agreed, that to fl:ir the wheat is bad, as it makes' the whole heap alike: 
whereas, by not moving it, the furface only fuffers. On this, I thruft my arm 
into the heap, to examine the interior, which all flunk dreadfully. Perhaps, 
neither the wevik nor any other infect, may live deep in the heap ; but, for 
want of airing, the wheat ftinks;. not to mention the furface, which is a lofs 
of 5 or 6 per cent. A moft barbarous syftem of management. It is worth re- 
marking, that the only good way of keeping wheat is in the flraw : flacks 
fliould be built on capt ftones, to keep vermin out, and the corn threfhed as 
wanted. 


Mozzaia, 

The product here, on the three divifions of foil, are, per pertica, the meafure 
the flajo,— 


Good. 

8 

8 


Middling. 

- 5 * 

* 5 ■ 

■ 5 ■ 

■ 6 • 




Bad. 

3 

4 

3 

4 
2 

4 

2 


Wheat 
Rye 

Millet - 8 

Common maiz, lo 
Ditto Quarantino, 6 
Lupines, - 8 

Panic, - 6 

Clover hay, 350 lb. of 28 oz. per pertica, 
at 3 mowings 5 li ton per acre. In money 
by corn, without mulberries or vines, 24 liv, — 15^ — 9! 

For the landlord’s fliare, I fuppofe. And, in refpedt to the country in general, 
if four fquare miles be taken around Mozzata, of fix parts, three are good, two 
middling, and one bad. Average corn produce, iSJ liv. The common notion 

is. 
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is, that two-thirds of the grofs produce go towards maintaining the farmer, 
fupporting the cattle, wear and tear, taxes, &c. and that one third is nett to 
the proprietor. 


Produce of lOO pertiche, at liv. 

Vines, proprietor, - - - 

— tenant, - - - 

Mulberries, 2000 lb. leaves, at 4 liv, per hundred. 


Ih. 

1850 

.150 

150 

300 

80 


Dedudt one-tenth of corn produ< 5 i:, damaged by vines, 

Dedud: one-eighth of corn, for damage by hail ; the produce of vines 
is nett, this is allowed for, - - - 

Total nett produce, - - - 

Hence, therefore, it does not quite reach iSJ liv. on the average 

Proprietor— one-third of corn, . « - 

vines, • 

————— mulberries, 

€ 

Or, per pertica, 7I: liv. (3is.per Englilh acre, 


2230 

185 

2045 

20^ 


555 

150 

80 

7S5 


Such land would fell for 145 liv. per pertica (28I. i6s. per Englifh acre). 


Codogno. 

The feed and produce of the crops here, are, — wheat, fow one ftara and 
reap fix times as much j maiz, fow one fourth of a fiara, and get twenty for 
one j millet, fow one eighth ftara, and reap fix ftara 5 rye, fow one-half ftara, 
I the produce eight ftara 5 rice fow one ftajo, gain fixteen rough, or eight white. 
^ A Bergamafque writer obferves, that wheat cultivated with the plough, com- 
monly yields four, five, and fix times the feed ; but, cultivated with the fpade, 
twelve, fourteen, and fixteen times that quantity d*> and this of greater weight; 
a fure proof of their miferable tillage. 

♦ At 6 i-6th pertica per acre Englifli, correfted from feme of the proceeding proportions, from 
-intelligence very lately received. 

i- Cantuni^ lnjlru%\mi Preikhs intQmo al Agrkolturcu 8vo. 1788, Bergamo. K 16. 
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Brefcia, 

Arable produds in this vicinity, are,— wheat, three facchl, of fourteen pezc 
eachpeze25 lb. being about fix feeds. The peze, of 25 lb. Brefcian, being 
equal to 14! French, makes 206 lb. French per fack, or 224 lb. Engllfh: the 
three facks, therefore, are 6721b. Englifh, on a jugero of four pertiche 5 this 
is fcarcely twelve bulhels the Englifh acre, reckoning four one-fourth pertiche 
in that acre Maiz, fown in March, produces fix, eight, ten facchi, each 
twelve peze of 25 Ib. This is about twenty-eight bulhels to the Englifh acre, 
fuppofing a biifliel of maiz to be 50 lb. ; but quarantine does not yield more 
than five fuch facks. Melico (the great millet), fifteen facchi, of ten or eleven 
fuch peze. Flax, fix to nine peze, at 20 liv. to 25 liv. the peze; this is about 
1251b. the Englifh acre, and 170 liv. at6d. Englifh, 4I. 5s. and per Englifh acre 
4I. Millet gives three facchi, of eleven peze. Clover, three hundred peze of 
hay, at three cuts; meadows yield the fameas clover, but are paftured in au- 
tumn. Price of hay 70 liv. thQ carro, of one hundred peze. Three hundred 
peze equal 4827 lb. Englifh, and per Englifh acre, 4522 lb. which we may call 
grofsly two tons ; a very poor crop for three mowings. 

To Verona, 

In this line of country, the Lombardy fyftem, of planting all the arable lands 
with rows of pollards, for training vines, is at its height. There is a good 
deal of it from Bergamo to Brefcia; and fome are feen in paffing from Vaprio to 
Bergamo, but not fo univerfally as here. It is a moft fingular fyftcm ; rows 
of maple, afh, or poplar, are planted, from four to feven yards afunder, and rows 
of vines at their feet, which are trained up thofe trees, and in fefloons from tree 
to tree; the fpace is cultivated for corn. They do not feem to approve of a 
fingle flem for thefe pollards fo much as feveral, for they have three or four, 
about fix feet high ; cropped eve'ry fecond year, to prevent too great a fhade. 
In fome places, mulberries are mixed with thefe common foreft trees : one mul- 
berry, and then two afh or maple. In fome rows, beyond all doubt, the vines 

* In the new edition of Agoftino Gallo, the editors give a line for the length of a Brefcian inch 
{pncia) which is the length of I 5-8th inch Englifh. Twelvc of thofe 

oncia make one braccio, and fix braccia make one cavezzo ; confequently there are 9I feet in a 
cavezzo. A pertica is an oblong fquare, twenty cavezzi long and five wide ; now multiply 9|. by 
20 ^ 195 ; and multiply 9I by 5, x= 48^; and the one produ< 9 : by the other, = 95061. fquare feet 
for a pertica ; and 4; pertiche equals an Englifh acre ; perhaps the editors of that new edition have 
made an error, in flating 30,709 French feet in their jugero of 4 pertiche^ 

are 
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are trained equally on the mulberries as on the other trees; but not generally, 
being faftened only to the ftems of the mulberries. The better the land, the 
farther afunder are thefe rows, even to fixty or feventy feet ; but, in worfe land, 
much nearer. All the way, the foil is a ftoney gravel, of a different appear- 
ance in quality, but where holes are dug for trees, it looks better. 

Verona, 

Wheat here yields five or fix times the feed. They fow one hundred Vero- 
nefe pounds upon a campo of land, and reap five hundred and fifty, which is 
about two bufiiels of feed per Englifh acre, and the produce eleven bufhels. 
We have not, upon the pooreft lands in England, fo wretched a crop : to what 
are we to attribute it, if not to general bad management, united with the exe- 
crable fyftem of incumbering their fields with pollards and vines. They fteep 
their wheat feed in lime-water twelve hours, to prevent the fmut. 

Vicenza, 

The thirty-two miles from Verona hither, are all, except a fmall quantity 
of irrigated land, lined into the fame rows, as already deferibed, from twenty - 
five to thirty yards afunder. W^heat is fown dole under them ; but with maiz, 
fix yards are left on each fide not cropped ; and, in fome pieces, thofe twelve 
yards are fown thick for forage, as not equally wanting fun; a fu re proof that 
they admit the damage of the trees, and provide againft it as well as they can. 
In fome grounds preparing for wheat, manure is fpread as far as the roots of the 
trees extend, but no further. What a fyftem, to give dung to elms and maples, 
and to force wheat to grow under their fhade ! 

Wheat has now (Odlober 23) been fown a month or fix weeks; it is high, 
and thick enough to hide a hare. The borders of thefe fown lands are dug 
clean away, as deeply as in Efiex. 

Maiz produces about nine one-half facchi the campo. Inquiring here into 
the eftimated damage refulting to corn from the plantations of trees in arable 
land, I was told, that the lofs in one-tenth of wheat, and one-half of maiz, but 
to clover none. The trees here are all walnuts, for training vines to, the 
damage done by them, agreed to be very confiderable. Of wheat they fow 
three fiiari, and the produce eighteen to twenty ; of maiz one, and the crop 
thirty to thirty-five; of cinquantino, half a fiara, produce fixteen ; of buck- 
wheat one-fourth, the return fix. In the farms around the celebrated Rotunda, 
maiz produces, five facks, each of 1501b. : a fack is four ftari, and the fiara 
about three pecks ; this is fifteen bufhels, and not fixteen, the acre. They are 
fometimes troubled with the fmut ; Sig. de Boning, Prefident of the Academy 
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of Agriculture, has tried liming and lime water, as a prevention, but without 
any fuccefs. Of maiz they have a new fort, that carries a male flower on the 
top of the cone, and this fort always fills with grain to the very point, which is 
not the cafe with other kinds. 

In refpedt to the exhaufiing quality of crops, they reckon that the maiz which 
carries the flower at top takes mofi: from the land^ 2, millet; 3, common 
maiz : 4, wheat. It feems remarkable, that they (hould confider the crops 
which are preparatory to wheat as exhaufiing, more than the wheat itfelf. 


Padua, 

Of wheat they fow three ftaji in middling land, two in fertile foils, and four 
in bad ones, per campo; as the fiajo is equal to forty-one French pounds, and 
the campo about one-tenth lefs than an Englifii acre, it makes three ftaji equal 
to two and a half buftiels per acre, which is pretty exactly the quantity we ufe 
in England. The crop is two mozzi on the beft land, and one and a half on a 
medium: each mozzo twelve ftaji; this is about fifteen and a halfbufhels the 
acre or under fcven times the feed. Thus thefe wretched produds purfue me 
through all Lombardy. Of maiz they fow three quarti, or three-fourths of a 
ftajo, but if planted, two : the produce, good five mozzi, middling three, bad 
cne. Of lucern (the quantity very inconfiderable) and of clover they fow 12 lb. 
^rqffo. This pound is to the French one as 9150 is to 9216; this is between 
14 lb. and 15 lb. per acre. Clover gives three carri, each 1000 lb. at three cuts. 
Lucern four carri, at four or five cuts. Almoft the whole country is lined into 
rows of pollards, as already defcribed ^ yet they admit that every fort of tree does 
very great damage to all arable crops 3 but to grafs the mifchief is not great. 

To Venice, 

The fame level at this city that reigns about Padua, equally enclofed and 
planted 5 much of it arable, and almoft the whole cut into little fcraps of fields, 
with many gardens. Near the Adriatic, a dead level marfli, covered wdth 
marfh graftes. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna, 

In a famous field near the city, remarkable for yielding great crops of hemp, 
wheat yields one hundred corbes for five of feed. In general, they fow two 
and a half tornature of land, or one acre and a quarter, with a corba of feed, 
or 150 lb. to i6o lb. (fomething under the Englifti pound); and in all the Bo- 
lognefe, on an average, the produce is about five feeds, fome only three ; but 

on 
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cn the bell hemp lands twelve to fixteen, on a medium ^ but twenty for one 
arefometimes known. 

Tuscan y . — Florence, 

In the plains, the general produce is eight times the feed ; the whole dutchy 
through, not more than five or fix: in the depofits of rivers, or fpots remark- 
ably rich, twelve, fifteen, and even tw^enty. All thefe are wheat. Beans four 
and a half and five. On one ftioro of land they fow three-fourths of a fiajo of 
wheat, which weighs 52ib. to 551b. of 12 oz. (this pound is equal to three quar- 
ters of a pound Englilh.) On the hills they fow one-fourth more. Suppofing 
the fliora^ to be, according to De la Lande, 7056 French feet, about 5! make 
an Englifh acre; three-fourths of a fiajo therefore per fliora, equals 165 lb. per 
acre, or very near three bufliels. 

♦ There are three accounts before me of the contents of a Tufean ftiora. Monf. De la Lande, 
tom. ii. p. 314. fays, “ ie ftiora — 196 tpifes quarres en fuperficie;” thefe are French toifes, each 
fix feet: this makes about 5f ftiori to an Englilh acre; that is to fay, 7056 French fquare feet, of 
which 38,300 are an acre. la La Squadra mobile V Ariihmetica e V Agricoltura^ del S. Sangiovanni^ 
4to, Vicenza, 17S9, p. 11. and 132. is the meafure of the foldo of Florence, which equals i i-eighth 
inch Englifti; the braccio is 20 foldi, or 22I inches Englifli, (by another account 23!; 6 braccia make 
a cannaT and 8 canne long, by 6 broad, make a ftiora. Hence there are 6075 Englifti feet in the 
ftiora; confequently there are fomething above 7 ftiori in an acre. Monf, Pauefton, Metrologle.^ 
p. 794, compares it to the arpent of France of 48,400 French feet, and makes it to that arpentas 
0.11461 to i.OOOO; by this account it will be about 27,800 French feet, of which feet 38,300 are an 
acre, or above i i -third ftiora. In the Giornale Fiorrntim di Agricoltura^ 1786, p. 253. “L’acre al 
noftro ftioro fta come 18,992 a 10,592;” by this ratio, an acre is about if ftiora. All thefe accounts 
differ therefore greatly. To compare other circumftances — At Martelli, they fow one- third of a ftajo 
of wheat feed on a ftiora; and at Villamagna, they fow 3! ftiori with i ftajo, which f^antities nearly 
agree. By De la Lande’s account, this will be per acre Englifti 73 lb. which appears to be a fmaller 
quantity than any where ufed. By Sangiovanni, it will be about 94 lb. ftill under the common 
quantities. By Paudfon, it will be about 17 lb.; a portion not to be named as the feed of an acre. 
And by the Florentine author, about 23 lb. which is almoft equally abfurd. Seed wheat will agree 
with none of the meafures ; fuppofe they fow 2i bufliels per acre, then there are 15 ftiori in an acre. 

If 2 bufliels, then there are 12 ftiori. All is confufion. 

At Villamagna, they fow 24 ftaji of beans on 28 ftiori of land ; this is about 3 bufliels Englifti 
pet 5i ftiori, which agees very well with an acre being 5^: they fow alfo 6 ftaji of oats on 10 ftiori, 
this vvould be 2 bufliels on 5 : they fow oats therefore rather thinner, proportionably to the Englifli 
pradHce, than beans. 

Upon ray getting a friend to write to Tufeany for information, I received fuch as proved of no 
ufe; Amply this table, — 1 quadrats, lO tavole ; i tavola, 10 pertiche ; 1 pertica, 10 dechey i deca, 
10 braccia /quadra. This makes the quadrate under 40,000 feet Englifli. But what is ^Qjlicra ? 
Such are the endlefs difficulties in every thing concerning meafures. 

Where authorities, apparently good, differ fo greatly, the reader wiH of courfs receive all eftlma- 

L lions with many doubts. 


But 
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But I found at Martelli, near Florence, that they fowed but one-third of a 
Rajo per ftiora, which would not be more than two bufhels per acre. Beans 
would be much more cultivated, but for the pernicious plant the cufcuta — a pa- 
rahte that feeds on and deftroys the crop, fo that even the feed again is not 
reaped; in the old botany called orobanchis ramofa, and in Tufcany fucca mala^ 
and jia?mni. Of faggini they fow i| ftajo of feed, and the produce fifty to fixty. 
Of formentone (maiz) they fow half a ftajo, and reap twenty- five. 

On the plains in Tufcany, the chief produdt is wheat, the fecond wine, and 
the third oil ; but on the fouthern fide of the hills, olives on fpots bad for them, 
and wine. Silk no where enough to be a chief objedt, 

Modena. 

The country from Modena to Reggio conftantly improves in its features, and 
muft be reckoned among the beft cultivated in Lombardy 5 the fields are 
thrown into arched lands, like Flanders, about twenty-five yards broad, and 
fmall ridges on thofe : a row of trees is planted on the crowns of fome, and 
along the furrows of others: in fome there are neat grafs trenches; and as the 
fences are equally well made, and the meadows with a good afpeeft, the country 
carries the general features of being well cultivated. The appearance of thefo 
broad ridges, in two of the beft cultivated countries in Europe, Lombardy and 
Flanders, juftly gives a high idea of the pradlice. 

Parma. 

From Reggio to Parma, there are many lands, three or four yards broad, now 
^November) •deeply ploughed, and the furrows cleaned out by fpades, laid up 
in this manner, for planting beans in the fpring ; excellent management. 
There are alfo a good many autumn fowm ones, three or four inches high: 
produce in general, about Vicomero, wheat four or five times the feed, and 
beans five or fix. To Firenzuola this practice takes place yet more, and is better 
done. The merit of their hulbandry appears to be greater about Parma than at 
Piacenza; there is a vifible decline as you advance. 

Savoy. 

At Lanefbourg, they fow only rye, which they harveft in July, the produce 
about fix for one. 

If the intelligence concerning the produce of w^heat be reviewed, it will be 
found, on an average, varying from five to feven and an half times the feed ; 
generally between five and fix. Suppofe the latter number, and we ftiall, with 

reafon 
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reafon, be amazed at the miferable produdls of this rich plain, in every thing 
except grafs and (ilk. The average foil of England cannot be compared with the 
average foil of Lombardy, yet our mean produce is eleven times the feed, perhaps 
twelve. Every one muft be curious to know the caufe of fuch wretched crops : 
I attribute them to various circumftances — but the predominant caufe muft be 
fought for in the fmall farms occupied either by little peafant proprietors, or, 
what is more general, by metayers. This abominable fyftem of letting land 
is the origin of moft of the evils found in agriculture, wfoerever the method 
prevails. Such poor farmers, who, in every part of Italy where I have been, 
are fo miferable, that they are forced to borrow of the landlord even the bread 
they eat before the harveft comes round, are utterly unable to perform any ope- 
ration of their culture with the vigour of a fubftantial tenantry ; this evil per- 
vades every thing in a farm ; it diffiifes itfelf, imperceptibly to a common eye, 
into circumftances where none would feek it. There are but few diftriifts where 
lands are let to the occupying tenant at a money rent ; but wherever it is found, 
there crops are greater j a clear proof of the imbecillity of the metaying fyftem. 
Yet there are politicians, if they deferve the name, everywhere to be found, 
who are violent againft changing thefe metayers for farmers ; an apparent de- 
population is faid to take place ; and the fame ftupid arguments are beard, that 
we have been peftered with in England, againft the union of farms. Men rea- 
fon againft that improvement of their lands, which is the natural progrefs of 
wealth and profperity ; and are fo grofsly abfurd as to think, that doubling the 
produce of a country will deprive it of its people. 

SECT. HI. OF THE CULTURE OF CERTAIN PLANTS. 

Gallega (Dfficinalis. 

Commonly fpontaneous in the fields, between Milan and Pavia, and where- 
ever cattle have admiflion all clofely eaten. 

Paliurus, 

I know no plant that makes a better hedge than this in the north of Lom- 
bardy. Sig. Pilati, near Brefcia, has one of fix years growth, as good as an 
excellent white thorn one in England would be in ten. 

P’rigonella Faenu?n Gr cecum. 

Cultivated in the Bolognefe in preference to clover ; foil with it ; and fow 
wheat on the land. 

VoL. II. 
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Sainfoin. 

In Tufcany, the coline di Pifani are much under this plant, which is called 
lupinello j particularly about Caftel Fiorentino, where it was introduced about 
twenty years ago, by Sig. Neri^ one of the good deeds which deferve a nation’s 
thanks, better than a vidtory, or the taking of half a dozen towns, A thou- 
fand facks of the feed v/cre fent thence to Naples and Sicily. Will thofe king- 
doms a. waken at laft ? Sig. Paoletti, at Villamagna, has a piece of good lain- 
foin on a fteep Hope ^ but I found one-third of it burnet. 

Larch. 

In the Milanefe, at Mozzata, the Count de Caftiglioni having 200 pertiche 
of wafle heath, and a community 200 more adjoining, he took a leafe of it 
for ever 3 and ploughing the whole, lowed acorns, planting alder, larch, and 
other trees, which do well ; but the fown oak, in eight years, exceeded every 
thing, and are beautiful trees : the foil a poor gravel. We have in England 
fo many prejudices, that a man who does not travel is apt to think that 
every thing Englhh is better than the fame things in other countries 5 and, 
among other follies, that for oak England is fuperior to all the world : but 
timber wants fun as much as wheat ; and I have no where in England feen 
fuch a growth of timber, as in many places abroad. Larch abounds greatly 
in the mountains, and is reckoned an admirable wood for water-works ; all 
pods are of larch, I have read in fome writer, that there is a law, in many parts 
of Lombardy, which allows a land-proprietor, whofe eftate is entailed, to plant, 
on the birth of a daughter, a certain number oi Lombardy poplars, wEich are 
her portion on coming of age, or being married, in fpite of any entail. I en- 
quired, both in Piedmont and here, into the truth of this, and w^as aflured there 
is no fuch law^ nor did they ever hear of the cuftom, even when edates have 
not been entailed. 

In the arfenal of Venice, is fome quantity of larch, kept under cover 3 and 
valued greatly for all w’^orks expofed to water. They are not very large, but 
cod twenty-two ducats each. The mads are very fine pine-trees, from the up- 
per Trevifano ; I meafured one thirty-eight yards long, and two feet diameter at 
the butt, and one foot at the other end. 

Lucerne, 

I m.ention this plant, for an opportunity of obferving, how very rarely it is cul- 
tivated in Italy : I faw a little near Padua ; and there is an inconfiderable quan- 
tity in the Parmefan, where it is cut five or fix times j they find, that cows give 
more milk on it, than on any other grafs. 


Raves, 
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Raves. 

I was fomewhat farprized, to find turnips, or rather the French raves (for I 
fear they are not the genuine turnip), cultivated in Tufcany. I was affured, that 
in the Valdichiana there are many, fown immediately after wheat, but never 
hoed, yet come generally from zlb. to 51b. ; fomc to 301b. (aolb. Englifh), and 
that they are applied to the feeding and fattening of oxen, which fell at ispfcudi 
the pair (39I. 13s. 4d. Englifh) 5 nothing befide is given, except a little hay. 

Cyprus T’ree. 

At Soma, near the Lago Maggiore, there is a very famous Cyprus tree, which 
Corio, in his Storia di Milano^ fays, was the place where the people afiembled in 
congrefs in the thirteenth century ; it was then the moft celebrated tree for fize 
and age in the whole Milanefe ; and muft therefore be immenfely old at prefent. 
It is now in good health, except a few branches that have fuffered a little towards 
the top 5 it is nine braccia in circumference. 


CULTURE OF SILK. 

Nice. 

Eight roups of cocoons, or 841b. make 241b. of filk (ii| oz.), which fells at 
loliv. 5/. the lb. 5 a roup of leaves fells at zo f. and 250 roup are neceffary for 

8 oz. of grain (eggs). 

Coni. 

The whole country, after afcending the Alps, is planted with mulberries, 
around every field, and if large, in lines acrofs. I remarked great numbers from 
ten to fifteen years old. 

To Chentale, i oz. of grain requires 360 I'oup of leaves 3 each roup 25 lb. and 
yields 4 or 5 roups of bozzoli or cacaia (cocoons), and i roup^ of cocoon^ makes 
-^Ib. of filk. The price of organzine 20 liv. to 24liv. per lb. ; the oital pays 
the fpinning. Gathering the leaves cofis zf. to 3/ the roup. 

Che 7 itale. 

The feed of the mulberry is fown in nurferies, and the trees commonly planted 
out at four years old. The firft, fecond, and third year, they are pruned, for 
aiving the branches the right form ; the fourth, they begin to gather the leaves. 
Some°\vhich were Ihewn me by the Count de Bonaventa, of eighteen years old, 

F f 2 give 
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give 6, 7, and to 8 7 'iibbii of leaves each. One old tree, a very extraordinary 
one, has given 53 roups, A large tree, of fifty or fixty years, commonly yields 
25 rubbiu They never dig around them, nor walh the flems as in Dauphine - 
but they have a practice, not of equal merit, which is to twifi: draw-bands around 
the Items, to defend them againft the fun. For one ounce of grain 65 to 80 
rubbti of leaves are neceflary, which give rubbii of cocoons and fometimes fo 
far as four. One rubbio of cocoons yields 20 to 21 oz. of filk organzine, of the 
price of i 81 iv. per lb. For gathering the leaves, from \f. 8 den. to 7 f. rubbio 
is given. The offal (morefca and chocata) pays the winding and ipinning. They 
never hatch the worms by artificial heat ; ufing only that of the fun, or of the 
human body. The common method of carrying on the bufinefs is, to provide, 
as in France, grain and mulberries, and to receive half the cocoons. The cultiva- 
tion is fo profitable, that there are many lands to which mulberries add a value 
of 200 liv. or 300 liv. more than they would fell for if they contained none ^ and 
it is farther thought, that they are but little injurious to corn, the fbade not be- 
ing fo prejudicial as that of the walnut, and of fome other trees. The common 
eftimation of profit is, that trees of all ages yield from the time of beginning to 
bear, from 'lof. to 4 liv. each nett to the landlord for his half produce. 

Turin. 

One ounce of grain gives 2 to 4 rubbii of cocoons, and demands 120 rubbii of 
leaves ; i rubbio of cocoons will give 22 oz. of commonly well fpun filk. The 
price of grain 12 liv. the oz. when very fcarce, but in common 30 yT; that of leaves 
7 or Syr per rubbio. Cocoons 21 liv. per rubbio. When I afked the price of the 
filk, the anfwer was. Oh 1 for that ! it is the price the Englifh choofe to pay for 
it. The common price of organzine, 16 to 20 liv. firfl quality; raw, 12 liv. 
For gathering the leaves, 7 .f. per rubbio is given. Of the different forts of mul- 
berry, the wild is the bed, in point of quality of filk. A tree of twenty years, 
will give 24 or 25 rubbii of leaves ; fome to 35 rubbii. The trees are grafted in 
the nurfery, and planted out at four years, at the beginning of April; price, 
lof. to choofe cut cf many; and in four years after, begin to gather. When 
planted in watered meadows, the gathering damages the hay almoft to the value 
of the leaves, yet many are fo planted ; and many peafants think they lofe in 
corn by the fhade of the trees, as much as they get by them. From the 22d to 
the 26th of April, is the feafon for hatching ; never by fire ; nor have they any 
method of retarding the hatching, in cafe of a want of leaves. Endive, lettuce, 
and elm leaves, have been often tried as a fuccedaneum, but always killed the 
wxrms; fuch things mufl never be depended on. The, peafants generally fell 
the cocoons, not one in a hundred Ipinning. Pi, chamber of twenty feet by 

twelve 
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twelve feet is necelTary for 3 oz. of grain ; and fix tables, one trebucco long and 
two-thirds wide. 

Novara, 

Palfed this place towards Milan, which is a great tracSt of mulberries for fe- 
veral miles. 

Milanese. — Buffalora to Manienta, 

Many mulberry hedges, but they are bad and ragged fome new planted in 
the quincunx pofition. For feveral miles, the country is all planted in rows of 
vines, at twelve, fixteen, and twenty feet, and fruit trees among them, for their 
fupport; among which, are many mulberries, and the vines running up them. 
This muft be a moft profitable hufbandry indeed, to have filk and wine not only 
from the fame ground, but in a manner from the fame tree. Between the rows, 
the ground is cultivated j millet, maiz (cut), holcus forgum^ the great millet, 
lupines, with dung amongfi: them, to be ploughed in for wheat, with young 
maiz, fowm thick, as if for fodder, 

Citricho, 

A beautiful mulberry hedge, and in good order j fix to eight inches from plant 
to plant, and crept at fixteen or eighteen from the ground. It is clear therefore, 
that the plant wdll do, with care, for a good hedge. Towards Milan, mulber- 
ries decline, oak and other pollards being found in their ilead. 

a 

Mozzata, 

The culture of mulberries and making filk, being here much attended to, 
were principal objeas in my inquiries. The fruit is well waflied, the end of 
June, to make the feed fink ; it is then fown in rows, in a bed of earth well 
manured, and finely laboured, in the rich nurferies near Milan ; covered very 
lightly, and the furface lightly flattened ; firaw is Ipread to defend it from the 
fun, and much water given. When the young plants appear, they are weeded 
by hand. The fecond year, they grow to two or three feet high, and hoed and 
thinned. The third year, they are cut to the ground above the buds that are to 
pulh, and tranfplanted from thofe nurferies, in the vicinity of the city, to others 
that are fcattered all over the country, in ground well dug and manured, and at 
two feet fquare ; here they are kept clean by hoeing. The fifth year, in the 
fpring, they are cut again to the ground ; they then Ihoot very pow^erfully, an 
attention muft be given, to keep but one good fhoot, and the ground is dug or 
hoed deeper than common, and alfo dunged. The lixth year, thofe that are 
high enough, are grafted; and the reft, the year following. Thofe that took 
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the fixth year, ought to reft in the nurfery three years, including the year of 
grafting, that is, the feventh and eighth year. They do not like to plant large 
trees, and have a proverb, 

Se vuoi far torto al tuo vicino, 

Pianta il more groflb e il fico piccolino. 

As to plant fmall fig trees is as bad as large mulberries. 

The holes are made in winter for receiving them where they are to remain ; 
thefe are nine feet fquare and tw’O feet deep, and have at the bottom a bed of 
broom, bark of trees, or other rubbifh ; then the beft earth that can be had, 
and on that dung, one load of fixteen feet to four trees ; this is covered with 
more good earth, and this levels the hole wdth the reft of the field ; then prune 
the roots and plant, fetting a pole by the young tree to the north, and a fpur 
poft on the other fide, to guard it from the plough. Twine no ftraw^ the firft 
year, becaufe of the forjicula auricularia, L. j but in November bind 

ftraw around them againft the cold, or, as ftraw is dear, they>(?<2 rubrd, which 
abounds. Never, or very rarely, water. Much attention to remove all buds 
not tending in the right diredtion. 

The fourth fpring after planting, their heads are pollarded, in March, leav- 
ing the fhoots nine inches long of new wood, and feeking to give them the 
hollow form of a cup, and that the new buds may afterwards divide into two or 
three branches, but not more. The next year, they begin to pluck the leaves. 
They are attentive in pruning, which is done every fecond year, to preferve as 
much as they can the cup form, as the leaves are gathered more eafily. Thus it 
is about fourteen years from the feed before the return begins. 

After gathering the leaves, a man examines and cuts away all wounded fhoots ; 
and if hail damage them, they are cut, let it be at what time of the year it may. 
Old trees are pruned after gathering, but young ones in March. In autumn, the 
leaves are never taken for cattle before the nth of November, as the trees after 
that time do not fuffer. The third year after planting young trees, they fow about 
a hat full of lupines around the ftem, and when about ten inches high, dig them 
in for manure. The opinion here is, that -the mulberi-y does very little harm to 
rye or wheat, except that when cut the falling of branches and trampling are 
fomewhat injurious. Maiz, millet, and panic are much more hurt. A tree, 
five years after tranfplanting, gives lolb. of leaves, each 28 oz. At ten years, 
18 lb. At fifteen years, 25 lb. At twenty years, 30 lb. At thirty years, 50 lb. 
At fifty to feventy years, 70 lb. There are trees that give 80 lb. and even 100 lb. 
The price of leaves is commonly 4liv. per icolb. (28 oz.). For one ounce of 
grain 500 ib. of leaves are necefiary, and yield 17 lb. of cocoons ; but among the 
filings in the mountain of Brianza, 25 ib. To make a pound of filk, of 12 oz. 
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5 lb. or 6 lb. of cocoons, of 28 oz. are required. Price of cocoons, in the low 
watered country, zliv. per lb. (28 oz.). At Mozzata, 2k liv. At Brianza, 3IW. 
The grain is hatched in a chamber, heated by a chimney, and not a itove, to 
27 deg. of Reaumur (yof Far.) ^ but before being placed in this chamber, they 
are kept eight days under a bed, with a coverlet upon them, in boxes covered 
with paper pierced : and when hatched lay the young leaflets of the mulberries 
on the paper, to entice them out. The method of conducting the bufinefs hei-e 
is the fame as in France, the landlord furnifhes half the grain, and the peafants 
half, and they divide the cocoons. Price of grain, 2 liv. the ounce. Mulber- 
ries, of all ages, are pollarded every fecond year ; a mifchievous cuflom, which 
makes the trees decay, and lefTens their produce ; it is never done in Dauphine, 
where the culture is fo well underftood. 

Milan, 

Sic^. Felice Soave made fome interefting trials on filk worms. 

At Lambrate, near Milan, 2 oz. of feed in rooms, kept to the heat of 23 and 
24 deg. Reaumur, hatched well, and kept healthy : the 28th of April, the feed 
was placed in the rooms, and hatched in the third, fourth, and fifth day : the 
21 ft of May, the firft cocoon feen, and at the end of the month all were at work. 
The produdl gathered the 3d of June; the product 92 1 lb. cocoons (28 oz.) ; 
eighty-four of them having been fpun from four and five cocoons, gave 20^ lb. 
(12 oz.) of filk, ftronger and more fhining than common: the confumption ot 
leaves, 14201b. of 28 oz. Wood ufed for fire, 2800 lb.; but the two rooms 
would have ferved for 4 oz. of feed. In the common method, without ftoves, 
the confumption of leaves is 5001b. for an ounce of feed, and the medium pro- 
duct is not above 15 lb. of cocoons; and by this new method, the confumption 
of leaves has been 710 lb. each ounce, and the produce 46I lb. cocoons. Sixteen 
or feventeen cocoons weigh an ounce in the common method, but in this only 
thirteen or fourteen. The filk cannot commonly be fpun from five or fix co- 
coons ; thefe were fpun eafily from four or five, and might have been done from 
three or four. To gain a pound of filk, in common, 5 lb. of cocoons are necef- 
fary; but here the fame quantity has been gained horn qlb. 

Lodi to Codogno.- 

In this dead level and watered diftrid, there are very few mulberries; none 
except near the villages ; many of them, not all, appear unhealthy ; perhaps 
by reafon of their not exerting the fame attention as in Dauphine, where there 
is, in irrigated mieadows, mounds made to keep the w'^ater from thele trees. 

Co dog no 
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Codogno to Crema. 

Mulberry trees here have large heads, as in Dauphin^ inftead of being pol- 
larded incelTantly, as to the north of Milan. 

There is an idea in the Milanefe, that liik was introduced by Ludovico il Moro. 
Francefco Muralto reports, ‘‘ Prsdia inculta infinita duobus fluminibus ad no- 
valia (Ludovicus), reduxit infinitas plantas Moronum ad conficiendas fetas, feu 
fericas plantar! fecerat et illius artis in ducatu, primus fuit audlor It is faid 
to have been introduced into Europe by fome Bafilian monks, from Sirinda, a 
city of Indoflan, to Conftantinople, under the Emperor Juftinian, in the year 
550, by one account -f ; and by another, in 525 In 1315, the manufad;ory 
of filk was brought in Florence to great perfedlion, by the refugees of Lucca || ; 
but during the fifteenth century, no filk was made in Tufcany ; for all ufed 
in that period was foreign, filk worms being then unknown §. In 1474, they 
had eighty-four fhops that v/rought gold and filver brocaded filks, which were 
exported to Lyons, Geneva, Spain, England, Germany, Turkey, Barbary, 
Afia, &c. ** Roger I. King of Sicily, about the year 114641, having con- 
quered fome Grecian cities, brought the filk weavers from thence into Palermo; 
and the manufadlure was foon imitated by the people of Lucca, who took a 
bale of filk for their arms, with the infcription — Dei munus diligenfer curandum 
pro vita multorum JJ. In 1525, the filk manufadlure at Milan employed twenty- 
five thoufand people ; and it feems to have augmented till 1558 ||||. In 1423, 
the Republic of Florence took off the duty of entree upon mulberry leaves, 
and prohibited the exportation; and fome communities of Tufcany have re- 
cords concerning filk anterior to that period §§. 

In almofi; all the difirids of the Milanefe, mulberry trees are met wdth, very 
old, with towering branches ; among which are thofe of Sforzefca, planted 
under Ludovico il Moro *t, who lived at the end of the fifteenth century. 

Venetian State. — Vaprio to Bergamo, 

There are many mulberries, mixed with the cultivation of corn and vines, in 
this trad of country. 

* Societa F atriotlca^ vol. ii. p. 220. f Saggto Jofra la Rephcata Raccolta della Foglia del 

Gelfo, I ' J ’ JS -) P* I* t F>i%ionario del Filugello^ l2mo, 1771, P- 43. 11 Ragionamente fipra 

Tofcana^ p. 4-9. § Decima^ tom. ii. fez. 5. cap. 4. ** Benedetto Dei. -tt- Giannone 

Storia Civ. Y. ii. lib. ii. cap. 7. p. 219. . Giulini^ tom. v. p. 461. Saggio, &c. p. 56. 

{{|| Opujc. Scelte, vol. vii. p. 12. Bartolozzi. §§ Ckorfo di Agricoltura Pratica, La/lri-^ tom. i. 

p. 285. Elementi d' Agricoltura. Mitterpacber., tom. ii. p. 513. 
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Bergamo, 

Four ounces of feed are here given to each poor family, which yield four pefi 
of cocoons, 

Brefcia, 

One hundred pefi of leaves are necelTary to i oz. of feed ; and four ^^of boz^ 
zohf or cocoons, are the produce of i oz. ; and tht pefo of cocoons gives 28 to 
30 oz. of hlk. Cocoons fell at 45 liv. pefo. Leaves at i liv. 5 and hlk at 
22 liv. to 24 liv. per ib. The trees are lopped every three years j yet fbme are 
known that give 20 pefi of leaves. Small ones half zpefo and one pefi, 

Verona. 

One ounce of ieed demands ieventeen or eighteen faccbi of leaves, each one 
hundred Veronefe pounds (or 741b. Englifh). Twelve ounces of feed are given 
to each femily 5 and each ounce returns 60 lb. of cocoons, at 12 oz. the lb. ; the 
price 24/ the lb. To each ounce of feed fixteen to eighteen facchi of leaves, 
each 100 lb. of 12 oz. are neceffary. The 60 lb. cocoons, at 24/. are 72 liv. or 
36s. 5 which is the produce of eight trees, or 4s. 6d. a tree, the half of which is 
2S. 3d. It muft however be remarked, that thefe prices of cocoons vary fo 
much, that no rule can be drawn from them : this price of 24/, the pound is 
very low, and muft arife from fome local circumftance. One ounce of filk to 
one pound of cocoons. They are here, as in the preceding diftridts, in the 
Guftom of finding the trees, and half the feed, and the peafants the reft 3 and 
they divide the cocoons. A tree of forty years old will give four facchi', and if 
a plantation confift of one thoufand trees, they will, one with another, give two 
facchi. They make filk in the Veronefe to the amount of a million of pounds of 
12 oz. There are, near the city, fome trees in a rich arable field feventy years 
old, that yield from four to fix facks of leaves each ; this is about los.. a tree, at 
the loweft price of cocoons. 

fo Vicenza. 

There arc many rows of mulberries in the meadows, that are never dug 
around, and yet quite healthy, which proves that they might be fcattered fuc- 
cefsfully about grafs lands, if any proof were wanting of fo undoubted a fact. 
In the arable lands, the foil all gravel, they are planted twelve ridges apart. 
Some of the trees are old, that Ipread feven or eight yards acrofs. 

Gg 
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Vicenza, 

The produce oL ill k amounts here to about 6 liv, the campo, over a whole 
farm; this is about 3s, an acre. The of leaves weighs 75 lb. and forty 
facchi are necelTary for one ounce of feed ; which gives 100 lb. of cocoons, and 
10 lb. of filk. One hundred trees, of twenty years old, yield forty facchi-, price 
3 liv. to II liv. ; commonly 3 liv. Price of cocoons 30^^ to the p>ound. 

I was glad here to meet with fome intelligence concerning the new filk worm, 
faid to have come from Perfia, which they have had here eight years, but is 
in the hands of fo few perfons, that I could get none of the feed ; and I fufpedt 
that it is loft; for, on repeated inquiries, I was referred to other parts of 
Italy. While they had this worm, they had four crops of cocoons a year : — 
I. In the beginning of June. 2. The end of the lame month. 3. The middle 
of Auguft. 4. In Oeftober. This w^orm is elTentially different from the com- 
mon ones in the circumftance of hatching : no art will hatch the eggs of the 
common fort the firft year, that is the year of the flies dropping them ; they 
can be hatched the year following only ; but of this new fort, the eggs will 
hatch in fifteen days the fame year, if they be in the proper heat. But it is to 
be obferved, that they ufe this fort of worm not really to command feverai 
crops in the fame year, for mulberry trees will not bear it wdthout deftru£tion, 
but merely as a fuccedaneum to the common fort of worms, if by frofts in the 
fpring they be loft for want of food ; this new fort is in, referve, to apply the 
leaves to profit once in the year. Theoretically the plan is good ; but there 
muft have been fomething in practice againft it, or we may conjecture that after 
many years the ufe of them would have been generally introduced. 

This will not be an improper place to introduce fome remarks on this fubjeCt, 
by an author much efteemed, but quite unknown in England. It appears from 
the work of Count Carlo Bettoni, of Brefcia, that the difeovery of the new 
filk worm arofe from experiments made with a view of finding out a cure for 
the ficknefs of mulberry trees, called moria this was fuppofed to arife from 
ftripping the leaves in the fpring annually; it was thought, that if fome means 
could be difeovered of poftponing the gathering much later in the year, it 
would greatly favour the vegetation and health of the trees ; an efted: that 
could only take place by means of a worm that would hatch much later than 
the common one. In 1765, a fecond hatching of the eggs of the common 
worm is faid, by the fame author, to have been made; part of which were fed 
with the fecond growth of leaves, and part with the leaves of trees that had 
not been gathered in the fpring. Thofe fed with the old leaves gave a greater 
number of cocoons, and of a better quality than the others. Thefe experiments 
were repeated by many perfons ; and it was found, that in the heats of July 

and 
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ami AuguR the worms would not do well ; but in September much better, and 
that the trees did not fuffer from having their leaves gathered in September. 
The fame author fays, that the new worms (which he calls forefiierij will 
hatch three times a year, and that no art will prevent it ; no cellars, no cold 
will keep them from it, though it may retard them fome time, as he tried in 
an ice-houfe„ by which means he kept them inert till Auguft. But, on the 
contrary, the common fort cannot in general be hatched a fecond time the fame 
year, even with any heat that can be given ; yet he admits, that they were 
hatched by certain perfons in 1765. The new ones deep four times, like the 
common ones, but begin to fpin their cocoons five or fix days fooner; they eat 
lefs in quantity, but give lefs filk ; and as this defedt is balanced by the ad- 
vantage in food, they ought not, fays the Count, to be proferibed. Their 
cocoons are fimall, but the confiftency is good and fine % and their filk is fine 
and fofter than the common : he ibid it for 4 liv, or 5 liv. a ,pound more than 
common filk. There is, however, an evil attends them, which is the uncer- 
tainty of their hatching the fecond and third time^ fometimes all the feed will 
hatch, but at others only a part 3 even only the feventh and tenth of the quan- 
tity : but the firft hatching is regular, like that of the common worms. A 
circumfiance in the courfe of his trials deferves noting, that he found the w'orms 
of both the old and new forts would drink water when offered to them, and 
that the cocoons were the larger for their having had the water. 

They have had a fort in Tufeany that hatches twice a year j and the Count 
writing thither for information concerning them, found that their filk was 
coarfer than the common, and of lefs value ; and he judges them to be a dif- 
ferent kind from his own, which hatches three times. The Count concludes 
nothing determinate concerning them 5 but refolves to continue his numerous 
experiments and obfervations. As there may be perfons who think, as I did at 
firft, when I heard of this fort of worm, that if any fucceed m England it 
would probably be this ^ it is proper to obferve, that Count Bettoni had no- 
thing in view but the difeafes of the mulberry trees, and does not feem to have 
had at all in contemplation the evils attending late frofts, depriving the worms 
of their ufual food ; and if the common fort may be retarded in hatching 
(which he ftiews) till Auguft, equally with the new fort, there does not feem 
to be any extraordinary advantage in this fort, for a northerly climate, more 
than in the others. The Count’s book ^ was printed at Venice in ^ 

Sig. Pieropan has made an obfervation, which deferves noting j mulberries, 
and likewife other trees, are generally found to fucceed muen better when 
grafted a little before fim-fet than at any other time : the reafon he attributes 

* Progetto per frefervare i Geyh Co, Carlo Beitonu 8vo. Various paffages. 
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to the heat of the earth after fun-fetj he kept a journal fome years, of the com- 
parative heat of the atmofphere and the earth, at the depths of four, twelve, 
and twenty-four inches ; and has found, that immediately after the fetting of 
the fun the mercury in thofe thermometers under ground had always rifen fome 
degrees gradually till the rifing of the fun, when it as regularly falls, 

he following is the Account of the Profit and Lofs of Six Ounces of Seed, for 
^hree Tears^ at Vicenza, by Sig, Carlo Modena, 

1778. 

Expences, 

Semenza — feed, 602,. - - . 

Foglia — leaves, 26,475 lb. 

Spefa — gathering leaves and attendance, - - 

Filare — fpinning 9921b. cocoons, which give 1 591b. 5 oz. filk, 557 18 o 


Produce, 

1591b. 5 oz. of filk, - - - 

Refufe ditto, 41 lb. - 

Seed, 55 oz- - - 

Expence, - ^ - 

Profit, - - - 

1779. 

Expences, 

Seed, fix ounces, half given to the peafants, three ounces. 
Leaves, 15,6071b. _ » - - _ 

Spinning— the produce 4461b. cocctons, half of which, 223 
to the proprietor, 29 lb. of filk, - - - 

Produce, 

29 lb. of filk, - - - - 754 o 

Refufe ditto, - - - - 21 2 


Lofs, 


liv . 

f 



Q 

0 

1545 

4 

0 

868 

16 

0 

557 

18 

0 

3007 

18 

0 

4144 

15 

0 

102 

10 

0 

33Q 

0 

0 

4577 

5 

0 

3007 

18 

0 


7 

0 

18 

0 

0 

753 

9 

0 

lOI 

10 

0 

872 19 

0 

D 



0 



- 775 

2 

0 

97 

17 

0 
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1780. — Upon bis own accounts 

Viv* /I detif 
36 O C 

957 13 o 
1303 12 o 
265 o o 
451 10 o 

3013 15 o 

Produce^ 

Refufe filk, » ^ =■ » - -.11640 

118 lb. 60Z. of organzinc, = 4325 5 o 

Leaves fold, - - “ - - -28 00 

Silk kept for own ufe, 2 lb. 3 o^. - - - 49 ^ 

4518 19 o 

Expences, * - - » 3013 15 o 

Profit, - “ - - - 1505 4 o 

This year the profit would have been much greater j but through the negli- 
gence of the women in the night, not attending to the degrees of heat (from 
25 to 27 deg. Reaumur), many were fuffocated 


Expences. 

Seed, 6 oz. » « - = 

Leaves, 370 facks, » - - 

Gathering and attendance. 

Spinning 9101b. of cocoons. 

Reducing 118 lb. 6 oz. of filk into organzine. 


^0 Padua. 

One ounce of feed gives 60 lb- of galetta (cocoons), and 81 b. to 10 lb. of 
galetta i lb. of filk ; the ounce of feed requires fixteen facks of leaves, of four 
pefi, each 25 lb. ; and twelve fmall trees yield one fack, but one great tree has been 
known to yield fix facks.- Price of gathering, 20/ the fack. Expence of 
making 60 lb. of filk, 250 liv. Spinning, 30/ the pound. Cocoons fell at 
30/ to 36 f. Silk this year, 25 liv. the pound, foUle. 

Padua. 

One ounce of feed gives in common 30 lb. of cocoons, and 8 lb. of cocoons 
I lb of filk : twenty lacks, of 80 lb. of leaves, are necefiary to feed ihe worms 
of an ounce of feed. Price of gathering, ^of. the fack. The greateft trees give 
ten facks of leaves each j a tree of twenty years four or five lacks. It is not 

* Opufeoli Scslu-i tom.iii. p. 33. 
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the general cuBom to divide this bulinefs with the peafants. The common 
fort of iiik worm is hatched about the 25th of April ; the others the middle of 
June ‘j but filk demands a more cxpcnhvc operation in the latter feafon. 

Venice, 

There are three forts of (ilk worms:— i. The common one, which calls its 
epiderm, or deep as it is called, four times. 2. A fort known at Verona, that 
calls only three times j the cocoons fmaller than thofe of the other fort. 3. The 
new fort mentioned by Count Carlo Bettoni, the feed of which hatch two or 
three times a year j but the others only once. The feed of the two firll forts 
cannot be hatched the fame year it is dropped ; but that of the third will hatch 
of itfelf, if it be not carefully kept in a cool place. 

Bologna, 

One hundred pounds of cocoons are made'from i oz. of feed, and yield /fib. 
to 8| lb. of filk, of 12 oz. Price of cocoons, 20 to 25 baiocca. Silk, ‘7>^pauls, 
at 6d. the pound. 

» T u sc A-^Y. '^Florence, 

Making inquiries here concerning the new fort of lilk worm, I found that 
they were not, as I had been before told, a new difeovery in Italy, but known 
long ago 'y and, what is remarkable, is prohibited by law, in order to preferve 
the mulberry trees from being flripped more than once. The filk made from 
them is not more than half as good as the common, and very inferior in quan- 
tity alfo. They aflert here, that by means of heat they can hatch the eggs of 
the common fort when they pleafe, but not for any ufe, as they die dirc( 5 lly 5, 
which is not the cafe with the new fpecies, or that as it is called di tre •volte. 

Their contrivance for winding lilk is very convenient, and well adapted to fave 
labour 5 one man turns, for a whole row of coppers, the fires for thofe which 
are without the wall ; and the clofets with fmall boilers of w^ater, for killing the 
animal in its cocoon by fleam^ are equally well adapted. 

At Martelli, near Florence, on a farm of 190 Jiiori (34 acres) there are forty 
or fifty mulberries, enough for i oz. of grain, which gives 50 lb. or 60 lb. of 
cocoons, and 61 b. or 7 lb. of filk. Price of cocoons this year, z Pauls the 
pound y lafl year 2I ; and in 1787 it was 3 pauls. In the culture of the trees 
they do not pradtife fuch attentions as the French in Dauphine^ they never 
dig about them, except when young ; never wafh the flems 5 they prune the 
trees when neceffary, but not by any rule of years. The befl fort is the wild 
mulberry, but it yields the leafl quantity j next, the white fruit. 


In 
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In 1792, Sig. Don GIo. Agemi di Giun, prelate of the Greek Catholic 
church, on Mount Libanus, exhibited to the academicians Gcorgoiili of 
Florence, the 4th of December, fomc hik worms, in number thirty-eight, 
part of which had already made their cocoons, and part ready to make them, 
as accuftomed to do in his own country, with the leaves of the wild mulberry. 
The feed w^as hatched in Odlober 1 the worms fed with leaves, procured from 
warm gardens 5 cocoons were made in November ; mallow leaves were ufed 
tlfo * . 

Modena. 

The export of filk from the city 46,000 lb. at 38 liv. (4d. each) 5 from 
the whole territory, 60,000 zecchlnu 

Piedmont. — Taveje. 

Immediately on entering the dominions of the King of Sardinia, within twe 
miles of St. Giovanne, mulberries are found regularly every where, and con- 
tinue to Turin. Seven-eighths of them are about twenty or twenty-five years 
old % fome however are amongft the largeft I have feen. 

LOMBARDY POPLARS. 

They are very fcarce throughout Lombardy; there is a fcattering between 
Modena and Reggio.; and Count Tocoli, five or fix miles from Parma, planted' 
fcveral thouiands along a canal, on the birth of his daughter, for her portion ; 
but there is not, in any part of Lombardy, any law which in fuch cafes {ecures 
the property of the trees thus planted, to the child they are intended for ; it 
Is merely private confidence. 

CLOVER. 

Piedmont .-—Cheniah, 

Such is the power of climate united with the advantages of irrigation, that 
clover is here mown for hay once after harvefting the corn it grew with ; 
the hay is not of the heft quality, but uleful. 

Mil ANTS to Pavia, 

On the rich dairy farms, the cows are fed much on clover. The red fort is 
fown, which wearing out, white clover comes fo regularly, that the country 
people think the one fort degenerates into the other. 

♦ Corfc^ vol. iii. p. I 33 * 


Vicenza. 
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Vicenza* 

They fow 12 lb. of feed per campo with wheat 5 it is cut twice the firft 
year, yielding i carro each cut j the lecond year it is mown thrice: price 44 liv, 
the carro y which is 100 peji, of 25 lb. 

Padua. 

Sow 12 lb. grojfo per campo (141b. or 151b. per Englifh acre) it gives three 
carri, each looolb. at three cuts (if ton the acre Engliih;) but they have 
crops that go much beyond this. 

FIGS. 

Piedmont. — Nice to Coni. 

On this range of the Alps, there are, in favourable fituations, a great quantity 
of fig trees •, and the extreme cheapnefs of the fruit muR be of no trivial im- 
portance in fupporting the people, not only while ripe but dried, 

HEMP AND FLAX. 

Pi E D MO N T 

A giornata (to an acre as 7440 to 7929) produces 200 lb. for the proprietor, 
and as much for the farmer ; and feme crops rile to 650 lb. They gather the 
female hemp from the 25th of July to the 4th of Auguft: the male the be- 
ginning of September. Of fome pieces I was informed that a produce not 
uncommon was 30 rubbii of female, and 17 of male, worth 4I liv. to 5 liv. the 
rubbioy both of the fame price j and alfo 25 to 30 mine of feed, if well culti- 
vated j but if not, 12 to 15. The mine 35 lb. and the price 4! liv. to 5 liv. the 
mine. The common calculation is, that a giofmata is worth 150 liv. to 200 liv. 
which may be called lol. per Englilh acre. Their contrivance for keeping is 
very fimple and elFediual : there are many fquare and oblong pits with polls in 
them, with open mortifes for fixing poles to keep down the hemp, which is 
vallly preferable to our fods and Rones. 

^urm. 

They fow 3 mine (451b. of wheat), and get rubbii, at 4 liv. loyT to 5 liv. 
the rubbio grofs^ but ready for fpinning 12 liv. \of. the RneR j the lecond qua- 
lity isyliv. and the third 5 liv. ; belides 3 mine of feed, at 2 liv. each. 

This product is above 81 . the Englilh acre. 


Milanese. 
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Milanese. ^ Mozzata . 

Winter flax is here efleemed the properer for land that is not watered ^ they 
fow it the middle of September^ they have had it in this country two years onlv, 
and call it lino ravagno» It gives a coarler thread than fpring flax, but a greater 
quantity, and much more feed. The price of the oil 22 J. the pound, of 28 oz. ; 
of the flax, ready for fpinning, 25/ or 26/; of the thread, 4liv. and 4lliv. A 
quartaro of feed is neceflary for a pertica, for which it returns eight times the 
quantity of feed, and 20 lb. of flax ready for fpinning, at 2 ^f, the pound, 

Codogno, 

When they break up their clover lands they fow flax on one ploughing, which 
is worth rent aoliv. and crop 4oliv. perticay being 241b. of 28 oz. and feed 
three times more than fown. Much winter flax now green. 

Venetian State.— 

Winter flax green in Odiober. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. 

The territory of Bologna produces from 12 to 14,000,000 lb. of hemp. They 
manure for it highly with dung, feathers, the horns of animals, and filk worms 
refufe. The beft hemp-land is always dug j the difference between digging 
and ploughing is found to be very great. If ploughed, three earths are given ; 
when the fpade is ufed, the land is firfl: ploughed and then dug. For this 
crop five or fix yards are left ur^own under the rows oj trees. The foil 
agrees fo well with this plant, that the crop rifes ten feet high ; they gather 
it all at once, leaving only a few ftands for feed. It is watered in flagnant pools. 
A good produft is from 100 lb. to 200 lb. of 12 oz. per iornatura, of half an 
acre. The price of the beft is fromaoliv. to 27 liv. the 100 lb. At prefen t 
25 liv. (the Englifh pound one-fifth larger than the Bolognefe, and the livre of 
the Pope’s dominions is ten to the zecchin, of gs. 6d.) ready for combing. When 
ready for fpinning, the price of the beft is the pound; and they pay for fpin- 
ning fuch 6yr to i5yr the pound. Near the city, I viewed a field famous for 
yielding hemp : no trees are planted acrofs it, w^hich is fo common in the coun- 
try in general ; a fure proof of the pernicious tendency of that fyftem; fince in 
very valuable fields thefe people themfelves rejed: the method. Little or no 
hemp on the hills near Bologna, but fome autumnal flax for family ufe. 

H h 
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Piedmont. — Chentale, 

Maiz produces here 25 to 30 mtney which holds 471b. of wheat, and the price 
2 liv. each. It is fown on three feet ridges. 

Savigliano, 

Maiz, in a good year, will yield three hundred fold, but in a dry one fome- 
times fcarcely any thing. 

Turin, 

Made every where the fallow, which prepares for wheat. 

Chivafco to VerceiL 

A great deal of maiz through all this country, and all foul with grafs and 
weeds, even to the height of two or three feet. 

Milanese . — Milan, 

They foW much maiz, of the fort called quarantinOf from its ripening in forty 
days (which however it does not). They fow it the middle of July, after 
wheat, which they cut the firft week of that month. If the common maiz were 
fb wn at this time, they affert that it would yield no ripe feed : this is a very cu- 
rious circumflance. The culture has been often recommended to England j if 
ever any thing were done, it muft affuredly be with this fort y but even with this 
I fhould put no faith in the power of an Englifh climate. 

Mozzata, 

They cultivate three forts : — i. Formentone maggengo, fown the beginning of 
May, and reaped in OcSlober. 2. Formentone agqfiano 0 formentone de ravettone, 
becaufe fown after taking off the rave or colefeed for oil, the end of May, and 
harvefted the end of September. 3. Formentone quarantino,. fown after wheat or 
rye, and cut the end of October. 

Venice,. 

This plant was cultivated in the Poleline de Rovigo, towards 1560 5 and fpread. 
through Lombardy the beginning of the 17th century 

* Agojt, Gallo, Notes, p. 534. 
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OLIVES. 

State of Venice. 

On the banks of the Lago di Guarda are the only olives I have feen fince I left 
the country of Nice ; but the number is notconfiderable, and moft of them are 
dead, or nearly fo, by the froR of laft winter, which made fuch deftrudion like- 
wife in France. 

^ufcany. 

Near Florence, at Martelli, the produd of a farm of 190 Jiiori was as follows : 
in 1786, thirty barrils. In 1787, it was no more than three. In 1788, it yielded 
eight. In 1789, it was twenty- five; but on an average ten ; for which produce 
there are two hundred trees. They are dunged every two or three years, and 
dug about once in three years. They are reckoned to leflen the produd of corn 
one-fifth ; this is a notion of the country, but I believe very far from accurate. 
The average price of oil is ^fcudi per barrils of 150 lb. (il. 8s. 4d.) ; ten barrils 
amount to 14I. 3s. 4d. ; and as there are about thirty-four acres in 190 Jiiori, the 
produd of oil is 8s. to 9s. per acre : a fum that yields no very favourable im- 
preffion of the culture and, divided amongR two hundred trees, it does not 
amount to is. 6d. a tree. 

The plain of Florence is all lined into rows of thefe trees, with vines be- 
tween and upon them ; in fome places, an efpalier of vines between the rows 
of olives ; and when all arc well cultivated, the olives yield the greateft pro- 
duce, next the wine, and then the corn. I viewed, near Florence, fome fields, 
in which I found twenty olives on a Jiiora of land, but this is not common : 
and on a very bad ftoney foil, though in the plain, I found that it took twenty 
trees, of twenty-five years growth, to yield a barril of oil. But in a fine foil, 
and with very old trees, a barril a tree has been known. Vines are fuffered 
here alfo to run up the trees, but they reckon it a bad cuftom. The price of 
oil is more than doubled in forty years. Very few olives were loft by the laft 
hard froft, but great numbers by that of 1709. Landlord’s half produce, of 
fome 6elds I viewed — oil, lopauls', grain, 7; wine, i ; in all, i%pauls per jiiora 
(2I. 5s. per Englifti acre.) 

This year, 1789, the Grand Duke, for the firft time, has given a gold medal, 
of the value of 25 T^eccbini^ for the greateft number of olives planted ; no 
claimant to be admitted for lefs than five thoufand : in confequence of this 
premium, above forty thoufand trees have been planted. It will be continued 
annually. 
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There is, in the Maremma, fome remarkable inftances of the vaft age to 
which olives will attain : Sig. Zucchino, profeffor of agriculture at Florence, 
informed me, that, upon examining the hills in the middle of that trad:, he 
found in the midfl of woods, and almoft over-run with rubbiih, olives of fo 
immenfean age and magnitude, that he conjedures them to have been planted 
by the ancient Hetrufcans, before the Romans were in polTeffion of the coun- 
try j there muft, of courfe, be much uncertainty in any conjedures of this 
kind^ but a great antiquity of thefe trees is undoubted. 


RICE. 

Piedmont. — CigHone to VercelL 

They are now threlhing rice with horfes, as wheat in Languedoc \ — threfli 
as much in the night as in the day : — meet alfo gleaners going home loaded 
with it. About five miles before Verceil, the rice-grounds are in great quan- 
tities : their culture, however, of this crop feems to want explanations. Here is, 
for infiance, a great field, which was under rice laft year, now left to weeds, 
with hogs feeding. — Why not fown with clover among or after the rice ? 
They never plough but once for rice. The peafants are unhealthy from the 
culture; yet their pay not more than i\f. to 30/. a day. The foil of the 
rice-grounds here, is that of a fine loamy turnip fand ; there is a mound railed 
around them, for the convenience of flooding at will. 

VercellL 

Rice is here reckoned the mofi profitable of all the cultivation of Piedmont j 
for it yields a greater value than wheat, and at a lefs expence. It demands 
only one ploughing, infiead of feveral. Seed only 4 mine, at i liv. Watering, 
at 2 liv. Cutting, the end of July, lof. The produdt is 60 mine rough, 
or 21 white; the latter at 4 liv. or 84 liv. ; and 4 mine of a fort of bran, at 
or 3 liv. ; in all 87 liv. (fomething under 5I. an acre). It is fown three years 
in fuccefiaon ; and the fourth a fallow ; during which the land is dunged. 
The price of thefe lands, 500 liv. or 600 liv. the giornata. As rice can be 
fown only on land that admits watering at pleafure, I do not fully comprehend 
this account. Why, for infiance, is not the land laid down for meadow, 
which evidently pays much better ; and fells at a higher price ? I fuppofe rice 
is ready money on demand, and meadows muft be converted to calh circuitoufly. 
Good wheat land fells at 800 liv. 
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To Novara. 

Pafling the Sefia, which exhibits a bed of five times as much gravel as 
water, in three or four miles the quantity of rice is confiderable : the ftubble is 
green, and in wet mud y the fheaves thin. It extends on both fides the road 
for fome dilfance ; the whole inclofed by ditches, and rows of willow poplar 
pollards, as bad to the eye, as it can be to the health. One or two fields are 
not yet cut; it looks like a good crop ofbarley, being bearded. After Novara, 
fee no more of it. 

Mil ANESE.— to Pavia. 

The rice-grounds receive but one ploughing, which is given in the middle 
of March, and the feed fown at the end of the fame month, in water to the 
feedfman's knees, which is left on the ground till the beginning of June, w'hen 
the crop is weeded by hand, by w^omen half naked, with their petticoats 
tucked to their waifts wading in the water; and they make fo droll a figure, 
that parties in pleafantry, at that feafon, view the rice-grounds. When the 
weeding is finilhed, the water Is drawn oft for eight days ; and it is again 
drawn off when the ear begins to form, till formed ; after which, it is let in 
again till the rice is nearly ripe, which is about the end of Auguft, when it 
is reaped, or in the beginning of September ; and by the end of that month, 
all is finifhed. Quantity of feed, the eighth of a moggio per pertica, produce 
25 to 30 moggio rough, or ii| or 12 white. Price 3,7!: Hv. the moggio, (17I. 8s> 
per Englifh acre), which produce is fo large, that this minute I fufpedt the 
highefi: crop gained, and not an ^average one. The moggio of rice weighs 
160 lb. of 28 ounces. The draw is of ufe only for littering cows; and the 
chaff, like that of ail other grain, from a notion of its being unwholefome, is 
thrown on to the dunghill. They fow rice three years in fuccefiion, and then 
a courfe of fomething elfe. See Courfes of Crops. The rice is rendered mer« 
chantable by being pounded in a mill by dampers, turned by a water-wheel. 

In the great road there is a done, at five miles from Milan, nearer than 
which it is prohibited to fow rice. 

State of Venice.— 

Of the produce of the rice-grounds in the Veronefe, they reckon one-thiref 
for expences, one-third for water, and one-third profit. 

Parma. 

Count Schafiienatti has fbwn rice, at Vicomero, eighteen years in fuccefiion, 
on the fame land, without any red or manure. Sow on 54 biolcchi 90 

and 
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and the produce 18 for 1. He digs the ground, as it is too marfhy to plough 
it well; this cofts 3000 liv. (each 2|d.) The ftraw fells at 8oliv. the load, 
of 80 pefi, of 251b. (ilb. Englifh). Oxen alfo eat it. Rice is reckoned to 
yield four times over more nett profit than any other hufbandry ; more even 
than watered meadows. 


VINES. 

Piedmont.— to Nice, 

A fingular cultivation of this plant furrounding very fmall pieces from fix to 
twenty perches, trained up wdllow trees ; and the fcraps of land within them 
cultivated. What a fun muft fhine in a country where thick inclofures are 
counted by perches and not by acres. 

Chentak to Racconis, 

In rows at twelve to twenty feet, and appear like thofe of hops in Kent, fup- 
ported on willow poles, twelve feet high, Ibme of which take root, but are after- 
wards pulled up. 

Chivafco. 

Vines faftened from mulberry to mulberry, but not running up thefe trees, 
only up willows, &c. that are between them. 

Milanese. — Mozzata, 

Half this country is lined with vines, and it is reckoned that they will damage 
to the amount of one-tenth of the produce: ^?ich pertica of vines, in a common 
year, will give 50 lb. of grapes, worth 6 liv. the 100 lb. of 28 oz. hail allowed 
for ; and of this half is the peafants fhare, for the expence of culture. At Lei- 
nate, I viewed fomc wine prefies, which are enormous machines, the beam of 
one is forty-five feet long and four feet fquare ; and at the end, where the fcrew 
is, a flone of vaft weight, for which there is a paved hole in the pavement, that 
it may keep fufpended ; the cuves cafks, and all the apparatus great : the quan- 
tity of vines 1000 per tica. The feeds of the prefTed grapes are kept till dry, and 
then prefled for oil ; the feed of the grapes that yielded 70 brenta of wine will 
give 10 lb. of oil : it is ufed for lamps. The poor people, who bring their grapes 
to be prefTed, pay one-twelfth of the wdne. Price at prefent, 6 liv. the brenta ; 
but only 3 liv for what is lafl prefTed. The firfl fiow is trod out by men’s feet. 
Common price, 10 liv. or 12 liv. the brenta. 


Venetian 
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• Venetian State. — Bergamo. 

From entermg the Venetian territory, near Vaprio, the country is almoft all 
planted in lines of vines, and the fpaces between tilled for corn. 

Ti? Brejcia. 

This country, incloled with hedges, beddes which it is lined in flripes of vines, 
that are trained to low alh and maple trees, with mulberries at the end of every 
row j but the vines are not trained up thefe trees, though faftened to their 
trunks. 

Vicenxa. 

The country, for 32 miles from Verona to Vicenza, except the watered parts, 
which are not a tenth of the whole, is lined into rows of pollards, each with 
three or four fpreading branches, and at the foot of each two vines, many of 
them very old, with hems as thick as the calf of a man’s leg 5 and many of 
the elms, maples, 6cc. are alfo old. They hand about a rod afunder, and the 
rows from twenty-five to thirty yards; and around the whole mulberries. 
Where the vintage is not finifiied, the vines hang in feftoons from tree to tree, 
garniihed with an aftonifhing quantity of bunches of grapes. 

Vines, near Vicenza, produce 2 majiatty each of 240 bottles, per campo ; the 
price 16 liv. the majiato ; the campo here is larger than at Verona, amounting to 
near an Englifli acre ; this is about 17s. an acre; a produce very eafily loft, in 
the damage done to the corn. 

Padua. 

The lame hufbandry, of pollards and vines, continues hither. They reckon 
that vines pay better than mulberries j but in the diftridls of Verona and Vi- 
cenza mulberries are more advantageous than vines. This does not correfpond 
with foil, for that of Padua is deeper and richer, for the moft part, than the 
ether and therefore lefs adapted to vines. In converfation with Abbate Fortis, 
on the wine of the Paduan, &c. being fo bad, he fays, it is owing merely to 
bad management in making. They tread the grapes with their feet; put the 
juice in a great cuve; and will keep it fermenting there even fo long as fifteen, 
days, adding every day more and more, till the ftrength is exhauifed, and the 
wine' fpoiled ; no cleanlinefs, in any part of the operation, nor the leaft atten- 
tion in the gathering, or in the choice of the grapes. He further added, that 
Sig. Modena, a Vdeentino cultivator at Vancimuglio, adjoining the rice-grounds, 

and’ confequently as little adapted as poffible to vineyards, provided the foU and 
^ trees 
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trees were tlie caule of bad wines, makes that which is excellent, and which 
fell fb high as ■^o/. French per bottle : that Sig. Marzari, and Sig. il Conte di 
Porto, in the high Vicentino, with many others, as well as he himfelf, Abbate 
Fortis, has done the fame with raifins from vines that run up the higheft trees, 
fuch wine as fells from 20 f to French the bottle : and that fome of thefe 
wines are fo good, that the Venetian ambalTadors, at different courts, ufe them 
in dead of Madeira, &c. j and the wines of Friuli as thofe of Hungary, which 
they refemble ; yet thefe vines are all on trees. He alfo obferved, that it has 
been found, by experiment, that vines in thefe rich lands, trained near the 
ground, as in France, have yielded raifins and wine good for nothing ; 
that the grapes even rot ^ that the land is too rich for the vines to have 
all the nourifhment, unrivalled by the roots of the trees. It is very much 
to be queftioned, if the experiments here alluded to, have been made 
with due attention : if the land is too rich for vines, plant them upon foils 
that are proper j and keep thefe low diftridls for grafs and corn ; but that vines, 
hidden from the fun amongft the branches of trees, can ripen properly to give a 
well-concodled juice, appears very dubious ; and the fadt of all the wine, com- 
monly met with in this country, being bad, feems to confirm the reafoning. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bolog7ia, 

All this country, where I have viewed it, is lined into rows of trees for 
vines, ten or twelve yards afunder, on the mountain, but more in the plain. 
But Sig. Bignami has his vineyards planted with echalats (poles), in the French 
way, about four or five feet fquare, and he finds that thefe always give better 
wine than the vines trained to trees ; and the land by tornatura gives a great 
deal more wine ; though each vine feparately on trees, gives more than each 
in this method. The objedt, in this inflance, was the goodnefs of wine ; Sig, 
Bignami thinks the common method mofi. profitable. The vines are now 
(November) trained and pruned, and turned down five or fix feet and tied 5 if 
allow^ed to mount, they yield much fewer grapes. Vines on the mountains 
yield thrice the value of the wheat ^ and the double of all other produa:ions, 
wheat included. 

Tuscany. — Bologna to Florence, 

Vines in this route are planted differently from any I have yet feen. Some 
are in efpaliers, drawm thinly acrofs the fields; others are trained to fmall 
pofts, through which, at top, are tw^o or three flicks fixed to hold them up ; 
ethers are in fquares of five or fix feet, and fix or feven high, without fuch 
polls ; but all in the arable fields are, generally fpeaking, in lines. 

Florence,' 
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Florence, 

I here met with a cafe abfolutely in point, to prove how mifchievous trees 
are to corn, even in this hot climate.-— A field under olives, which yielded 
in corn 6§ for i fown, was grubbed, after which the common produce was 
14 for I. Now, 'as the olive is by no means one of the w^oni trees for corn, 
this fhews the great lofs that accrues from the pradlices I have noted throughout 
Lombardy. Yet, in common con verfation here, as elfewhere, they tell you the 
injury is fmall, except from walnuts, which do more mifchief than any other. 

Modena. 

It appears to be a fingular circumfiance, that in the parts of this territory near 
the hills, corn pays better than wine 5 but in the plain, wine better than corn : 
I fufpedt that fome mifmanagement occafions this apparent contradidlion. From 
Modena to Reggio the country is planted in rows, as in the Venetian State, &c. 
and the trees that fupport the vines being large, the whole has the appearance of 
a foreft. 

Parma 

From Reggio to Parma, the fame fyftem holds, but executed in an inferior 
manner. And from Parma to Vicomero, the trees that fupport the vines are 
pollards, with old heads, like many we have in England ; contrary to the prac- 
tice of the Venetian State, where they are kept young. To Firenzuolo, the 
vines are all buried in like manner 5 fome here are planted for props, and the 
poles which ferve as fuch are fet in rows : in both methods the fhoots are equally 
buried. A fcattering of golden willow in the rows, I fuppofe for attaching the 
vines to the props. From Borgo St. Domino to Firenzuola, there is a decline 
both of vines and wood 5 the country is not as hitherto, regularly lined, and 
many large fields are without any 3 this is the more to be remarked, as here 
begin fome inequalities of country, the gentle ramifications of the Appenines. 
To Cafiel Giovanne, mod; of the fields have no vines, only a fcattering ; fiioots 
buried as before ^ but the inclofures have many pollards in the hedges, like the 
woodlands of Suffolk. From Piacenza, after paifing the Trebbia, the rows of 
vines are thirty to forty yards afundcr, with heaps of props, ten feet long, let 
like hop-poles i very few or no vines trained to trees. 

Piedmont. — Pavefe*, 

The country is all the way hill and dale^ the fiat of Lombardy finifinng 
with the Dutchy of Piacenza. It is about half inclofed, and half with rows of 

* The country ceded by Auftria to Sardinia, part of the difirid of Pavia, 
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vines. There are alfo vineyards planted in a new method ; a fingle row of 
vines, with a double row of poles, with others flat, fo as to occupy four 
ridses, and then four to ten of corn. Some vine (hoots buried for a few miles, 
but afterwards none. Near Stradelia, the props appear like a wood of poles. 

Savoy. 

■ The vineyards of Montmelian yield if tonneau journal^ which fell at 
4I louis the tonneau : all, not in the hands of peafant proprietors, is at half 
produce. 


SECT. IV. OF IMPLEMENTS AND TILLAGE. 

Coni, 

The ploughs have a Angle handle, twelve or thirteen feet long, which 
throws the ploughman to fuch a diftance behind, that his goad is Axed in a 
long light pole. The oxen are yoked in the fame manner as ours but the 
bow is of iron under the neck, and the preflure is received by two bits of wood. 
Some ploughs drawn by a yoke, others by two yokes of oxen, 

Chentale, 

The names which are given to the parts of a plough here are,— long handle, of 
fourteen Jiiva^ beam, bura\ head, cannonlia\ coulcer rivetted to the (hare, 
cultor ; (hare, majfa ; ground-reft, on which the (hare (heathes, feven feet long, 
dent ale earth-board, five feet long, oralia. 

The Count de Bonaventa, in explaining to me their tillage, (hewed the cri- 
terion, as old as Columella, of good ploughing, by thrufiing his cane acrofs 
the ridges, to fee if reft-baulked. They plough moftly on the three feet ridge, 
forming and reverflng at one bout 5 i. e, two furrows ; the work ftrait. Ufe 
no* reins, and have no driver, though the ploughman is above twenty feet from 
the oxen. Two fmall beads cut a good furrow on the top of the old ridge, 
feven inches deep ; and thefe ploughs, long as they are in the ground, cer- 
tainly do not draw heavily. 

The oxen, whether at plough or in the v/aggons, do not draw, as I con- 
ceived at firft Aght, by the (houlder, but in a method I never faw before, nor 
read of ; they draw by prefting the point of the withers againft the yoke, and 
not at all by the bows ; and in examining them, the mafter and man contended 
that the ftrength of an ox lies there, and not in his ihoulders, nor in his head, 

or 
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or roots of the horns. It appears a ftrange pracflicej but it is yet ftranger, that 
yoke a beafl how you will, he does his work, and apparently without diftrefs. 

ChentaJe to Racconis, 

They have here a moft lingular cuftom, which is that of fhovelling all the 
moveable foil of a field, into heaps of a large load, earth, Rubble, and weeds ; 
they fay, per ingraJJ'are la terra, 

Ti? 'Turin, 


The lands fow'n with wheat on three feet ridges, is worked fine v/ith a ma- 
chine of wood, at the end of a handle, formed nearly like a hoe. Wherever 
one fees thefe operofe niceties, we may conclude the farms are very fmall. 


Turin, 

Plough with a pair of oxen, no reins, no driver 5 go to work at five in the 
morning, and hold it till night, except li hour at dinner; that is twelve hours 
work, and do a giornata a day, fomething under an acre, one bout to a three 
feet ridge, reverfing. 

Vercelli, 

Price of a ploughing, 3I liv. per this is about 3s. 4d. per Englifh 

acre. 

Milanese.— to Pavia, 

Hire of a ploughman and pair of oxen, 4 liv. a day ; but if no food for the 
oxen, 6 liv. The ploughs here vary from thofe of Piedmont. The handles 
are not above half as long, and are called Jiiva ; the bearn, buretto 5 the coul- 
ter, colturai the fhare, majfa^ the earth-board, orecho the land- board, 
orechini. There is a moft grofs and abfurd error in all the ploughs I faw, which 
is the pofition of the coulter, 18 or 20 degrees too much to the land every 
one who is acquainted with the right Rrudture of a plough, know ^^at it 
fhould juR clear the fhare j this great variation from the right line, mu R add 
greatly to the draft 5 and, in difficult land, fatigue the cattle. 


Mozzata, 

A li»ht poor plough, the (hare with a double fin, but fo narrow as to cut 
only four iLhes of the furrow ; the heel of the plough is nine or ten inch 
wide; the work it performs is mere feratching; and the land they were fowing 
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with wheat, a bed of tritkum repens and agroftis Jlolonifera. They have here a 
great opinion of digging ; and a proverb, which fays. La vanga ha la punta 
The fpade has the point of gold. 

Codogno. 

Here, as near Milan, the coulters are many degrees out of the line of the 
lliare ; and the fhares not more than four inches wide. Shocking ! 

Codogno to Crema, 

The harrows in this country have handles to them of wood ; I am amazed 
this pradice is not univerfalj yet I never faw it before, except on my own farm. 

Venetian State. — Bergamo, 

In pairing from Vaprio to this place, they are ploughing with a pair of oxen 
a-breaft, and two horfes before them in a line wheel-ploughs lhare live 
inches wide, and with a double fin. Near the town of Bergamo, I faw them 
ploughing a maiz Hubble for wheat, as full of grafs almofi: as a meadow : a 
lad drives, and another ftout one attends to clear the coulter from grafs, &c. 5 
the plough low on the carriage, with wheels ; the breall all iron, and not ill 
formed ; the fin of the lhare double, and about eight inches wide ; the coul- 
ter nearly in the fame direction as the lhare, but clearing four inches to the 
land fide; two fhort handles. The furrow full nine inches deep; but 
crooked, irregular, and bad work. Notwithftanding this depth, they are 
great friends to the fpade. From four to fix for one, are common crops with 
the plough, but twelve to fourteen for one, are gained by the fpade. There 
mull be an inaccuracy in this ; the difference cannot be owing merely to dig- 
ging. We may be certain, that the hulbandry, in other refpedts, mull be 
much better. 

Vicenza, 

They here plough with four oxen in harnefs ; many of them are of an iron-grey 
colour, with upright thick ugly horns. Some, however, are fine large beads. 
Their plough is a firange tool; it is two feet four inches of Vicenza wide, 
(their foot is above if Englilh) : the lhare has a double fin, of a foot wide; 
confequently cuts half a foot in the furrow of more than two : has wheels, 
but no coulter. The land-board is called fondelo-^ the lhare, vo?nero ^ the 
earth-board, or bread, arfedeman ; two Ihort handles, the left Jiniftrak', the 
right hrancok', the beam, pertica. 


Ecclesiastical 
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Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna, 

The coulter of the ploughs here ftand i6 degrees from the right linej an 
incredible blunder, had I not before met with it in the Milanefe. The beam, 
perticai the handles, the mould-board, qffa'^ the fhare, gomiera-, the 

ground-reft, nervo del focco the coulter, coutre,^ 

Tuscany . — F lorence. 

Here the beam is called Jianga, and hura ; the fingle handle, Jiagola ; the 
body of the plough, chicapo di aratro ; the ftiare, vangheggiola. The body is 
hewn out of one large piece of wood ; the fin double, and feven or eight 
inches wide. — I fee no ploughing but on three feet ridge-work ^ reverfing. 
They are now fowing wheat among tares, about fix inches high, and plough 
both in together at one furrow, fplitting the ridges with a double-breaft plough. 
Oxen are ufed, that draw by the nape of the neck 5 then women, with a kind 
of half pick, zzW^dimarona, work the ridge fine. No drcfiing of the feed againft 
fmut, &c. 

Parma. 

The plough here has wheels ; a fingle-breaft, that turns to the right, and 
pretty well ; a double finned fhare ; and the coulter ftanding three inches to 
the left of the right line 5 drawn by two oxen, and two cows, with a driver. 

Savoy. 

The oxen in the vale of Chamberry, draw not only by the horns, the yokes 
bound to them in the common way by leathers, but they have a double bar, 
one againft the ihoulders, as if the beaft might be able to draw by both at 
pleafure. 

MANURES. 

Nice, 

There is here a greater attention paid to faving and ufing night foil, than 
even in Flanders itfelf. There is not a necelTary in the town which is not made 
an objedf of revenue ^ and referved or granted by leafe. In all the paftages be- 
tween the walls of gardens, in the environs, are necefiaries, made for pafien- 
oers. The contents are carried away regularly in barrels, on afles and mules ; 
Ind being mixed with water, is given regularly to the vegetables of the gardens. 
The laft winter having damaged many orange trees, they pruned off the dam.aged 

branches 5 
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branches ; and, to encourage them to fhoot again flrongly, the roots are dug 
around, and at the foot of each tree, a good mefs of this invigorating manufo' 
is buried. 

Milanese . — Milan, 

Night foil is greatly valued ; it is bought at a good price, and fpread on 
fowing wheat. 

State of Venice. — Vicenza. 

Sig. Giacomello has tried gypfum with fuccefs, broken fmall and calcined 
in an oven ; alfo in a lime kiln ; pulverifes it finely, and fifts it. He remarks, 
that this is the chief ufe of calcination. Ufes it for clover, lucern, and mea- 
dows; fows it as a top drefiing on thofe plants, jufi: as they rife ; never buries 
it ; mixes with fand, in order to fpread equally ; befi; to fow it when the land 
is dry ; never when the plants are high and wet : quantity, 140 lb. grojfo, 
upon 1250 of Trevifo. If the land is bad, 3001b.; and on middling, 

200 lb. The effed: on perennial clover, upon good land, is fuch, that any 
greater crops would rot on the ground. The fame quantity of meadow that 
gives, without gypfum, a carro of hay, will, with that manure, fpread about 
the nth of November, produce 2 carri the year following; 3 carri the year 
after that ; and on fome meadows even to 4 carri. On old poor meadows, full 
of hard and bad grades, this manure does not take effed fo foon, and require a 
larger quantity of gypfum. ( Modi di aumentare i Bejiiami, ijjyt P* 9 *) 

Sig. Pieropan informed me, that this manure has been ufed here for eight 
years, with much fuccefs, efpecially on all dry lands, but is good for nothing 
on wet ones; it is fuppofed to ad by attrading moifture; 400 lb. of 120Z. 
are fpread on a campo ; befl for clover, wheat, or natural grafs. It is faid to 
force land fo much, that it demands more dung, than if no gypfum had been 
fpread. 

Parma to Piacenza. 

The dunghills in this country are neatly fquared heaps. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Encouragement and DepreJJion cf Agriculture^ 

TN every country, through which an inquifitive man may travel, there can be 
**“ no objed; of his inquiries more important than thefe — How far is govern- 
ment, and all the circumftances any way dependent an government, favourable 
or unfavourable to the culture of the earth ? In truth, this queftion involves 
the whole circle of the political fcience. In fo immenfe a range, it is in the 
power of an individual to give but a few iketches ; which may afterwards, by 
fome mafterly hands, be melted into one harmonious piece. All the writings 
on political ceconomy, which I have hitherto read, are filled too much with 
reafonings ; yet experiment ought to be the only foundation. The fads which 
I have colleded under this head, may be thus arranged :~i. Government.— 
2. Taxation.— 3. Tythe.— 4. Commerce.— 5. Population.— 6. Prohibitions.— 
7. Prices of commodities. 


SECT. I. ‘OF GOVERNMENT. 

It is a vulgar error, of no inconfiderable magnitude, to imagine, as many 
writers have done, that all arbitrary governments are the fame. Whoever tra- 
vels into countries under various forms of dominion, will find, from innumer- 
able circumftances, that ftrong dillindions are to be made. The mildnefs of 
that of France can never be miftaken, which was fo tempered by what %vas the 
manners of the people, as to be free in comparifon with fome others. Among 
the Italian ftates the difference will be found to be confiderable. 

The dominion of the Houfe of Auftria has been, by fome, confidered as 
hard, harfh, and unfeeling; till the admirable Leopold retrieved, by the 
wifdom and humanity of his government, in Tufeany, the charader of his 
Houfe By the conftitution of Milan, no new tax could be affefied or le- 
vied v^ithout the confent of the States; but Mary Therefa, about the year 
I7fr abohfhed the States themfelves, which never were refiored till Leopold 
came to the throne. It may eafily be conceived, that fuch a fyftem of 
defpotifm, was followed by meafures that partook of general 

farm«= by which I mean the farming of the taxes, which had from the begin- 
^ ning 
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ning of the prefent century been grievous to the people, became doubly fo 
about the year 1753* when new ones were eftablifhed. The adminiftration of 
thefe farms was cruel, or rather infamous 5 and the ruin brought on numbers, 
for the fmalleft infradlion of the regulations, fpread a horror againft the govern- 
ment through every corner of the Milanefe, and tended ftrongly to occafion a 
declenlion in every fburce of national profperity. The abolition of thefe farms, 
was the work of the Emperor Jofeph ; who heard fuch a reiteration of com- 
plaints againft the farmers, whofe great wealth * rendered them doubly odious, 
that he made fuch reprefentations to his mother, as were effectual, and they 
were aboliflied about eighteen years ago. The prefent Emperor no fooner came 
to the throne, than he re-eftabliftied that conftitution, of which his mother 
had deprived the Milanefe ; the States and the Senate were reftored ; and alfo, 
the right of the States to appoint, what is called an orator to Vienna; in fadt, 
an ambaflador paid by themfeves, to lay their reprefentations before the court, 
without the intervention of a governor; a right which cannot be deemed un- 
important. So that at prefent, the government of Milan, though by no means, 
fuch as can meet our ideas of freedom, is yet a kind of limited monarchy ; for 
afturedly, that government which does not poflefs the power of taxation, muft 
be efteemed fuch. 

Count Firmian, while prime minifter for the Milanefe, was the author of a 
law% which, if it could be adopted in England, would be worth an hundred 
millions to us. It obliges all communities, &c. that poftefs wafte or unculti- 
vated lands, to fell them to any one that offers a price, in order to cultivate 
them; but they have the neceffary liberty of publilhing the price offered, and 
receiving propofals of a better ; a fair auction takes place, and the lands become 
cultivated. Such poffeffors of waftes, are even obliged to let them at an annual 
xtnt for ever, by the fame procefs, if any offer of rent is made to them, be it as 
low as poffible. And the effedt of this excellent law, has been the cultivation 
of many waftes, but not all ; for, on returning from Mozzata to Milan, I 
paffed a very extenfive one, highly capable of profitable cultivation. 

Venice. 

The celebrated government of this republic, is certainly the moft refpedlable 
that exifts in the world, in point ot duration', fince it has lafted without 
any material change, and without its capital being attacked for 1300 years, 

•* One of them now living. Count de Crepy (what a plague have fuch fellows to do with titles, 
unlefs to be written on the gallows on which they are hanged r) has between 20 and 30,000 zecchini 
a year in land. He was originally a poor boy, that fold cloth on a mule at Bergamo : one of his 
conunis made 100,000 %ecchinl. 

while 
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while all the reft of Europe, and of Afia, has been fubjed: to innumerable 
revolutions, and the blobdieft wars and maftacres, even in the very feat of em- 
pire. That duration is one of the firft objects of a government, can never 
admit a doubt; fmce all other merit, however it may approach human per- 
fedlion, is nothing without this. A well organized ariftocracy, in which the 
greateft mafs of the wifdom of the community, fhall be found in a fenate, 
leems, from the vaft and important experiment of this celebrated republic, to 
be elfentially neceflary to fecure the duration of any government. But the du- 
ration of an evil, becomes a mifchief inftead of an advantage ; and that ty- 
ranny, which is fo politically organized, as to promife an immenfe duration, is 
but the more juftly to be abominated. The knowledge which will refult from 
long experience, may probably teach mankind the right compofition of a 
mingled form, in which the ariftocratic portion will give duration and firm- 
nefs ; the democracy, freedom ; and the conformation of executive power, energy 
and execution. Perhaps, the Britifti government approaches the neareft to fuch 
a defcription. 

The reputation of the Venetian government, is now its only fupport, a repu- 
tation which it does not at prefent merit in the fmalleft degree : — but as this idea 
is diredlly contrary to the accounts given by many travellers, I feel it neceftary 
to premiie, that I ftiould think it merely trifling with the reader, to travel to 
Venice, in order to write dilTertations in my own name, on the government of 
that republic; I do no more than hold the pen to report the opinions of Italians, 
on whofe judgment I have every reafon to rely; and, as exaggerated panegyrics 
have been publiftied of the government of this State, it is fair to hear what 
may be urged on the other fide of the queftion. 

For twenty years paft, there has been, in the republic, little more than a 
multiplication of abufes, fo that almoft every circumftance, which has been 
condemned in the arbitrary governments of Europe, is now to be found in that ' 
©f Venice. And as an inftance of the principles on which they govern their 
provinces, that of Iftria was quoted, i. To preferve the woods (which belong 
to the Prince), they prevent the people from turning any cattle into them ; 
and if any man cut a tree, he is infallibly fent to the gallies, which has driven 
numbers out of that part of the country, where the woods are fituated. 2. 
There are great opportunities of making fait, and the pans might be numerous, 
but it is a monopoly held by the State ; they purchafe a certain quantity, at 
lof. French, per quintal, and if more than the fpecified quantity be made, it 
is lodged in their magazines on credit ; and it may be two, three, or four years 
before the maker of it be paid. 3. Oil is a monopoly of the city of Venice ; 
none can be fold but through that city ; by which tranfit, an opportunity is 
taken to levy two ducats (each 4liv. of France) per barrel, of 100 ib. and 

VoL.II. Kk ‘ five 
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five more eyitrie into Venice. 4. The coaft abounds remarkably with fifh, 
which are taken in almofl any quantity 5 fait is on the fpot, yet no ufe can be 
made of it, but by contraband, except for Venice fingly. Thus a great trade 
in barrelled fifh is foregone, in order to make a whole province beafls of bur- 
then to a fingle city. 5. The heavy tax of 2l Jiajo of wheat, 1301b. is laid on 
each head of a family, payable to the Venetian bailiff. 

The practical refult of fuch principles of government, confirms whatever con- 
demnation theory could pronounce. Every part of the province, except a 
difirid; that is more favoured than the refl in foil and climate, is depopulated i 
and fo much are the woods preferred to the people, that parts, which once 
abounded with men, are become deferts 3 and the fmall population remaining 
in other parts, is every day diminifhing. Dalmatia is in a yet worfe Rate 3 for 
the greater part is a real defert': — in 1781 and 1782, no lefs than 12,000 families 
emigrated from the province. As I have not travelled in thefe provinces, I do 
no more than report the account given by well-informed Italians, though not 
refiding in the territories of the republic. Before the government of this ftern 
ariflocracy is made the fubjedt of exaggerated praife, let fads counter to thefe, 
be made the foundation. But farther. 

In the immediate operations of their government at home, the fame weaknefs 
is found. Their/poverty has increafed with their revenue 5 they have raifed the 
leafes of the farmers general (for that odious colledion is the mode they purfue) 
confiderably : and near twenty years ago, they feized many of the poffeffions of 
the monks— that ad for which the National Affembly of France has been 
condemned ; but which, in the hands of numerous other governments, has 
cither paffed without animadverfion, or has been commended. They did the 
fame with the efiates of fome of the hofpitals j but though fuch exertions 
have raifed their revenue to 6,100,000 ducats, (1,054,000!.) yet they have 
found their affairs in fuch a fituation, from bad management, that they 
have been obliged to fell the offices, which were in better times granted to 
merit ; and committed a fort of bankruptcy, by reducing the. interefi; of 
their old debts, from 5 to 3 per cent. Their credit is at fo low an ebb, that, 
no longer ago than lafi: June, they opened a fubfeription to fund 700,000 
ducats j and, notwithftanding every art, could procure no more than about 
300,000. Inhead of their famous chain, which marked the wifdom of their 
CEConomy, their treafury is without a Ibl : and, to fhew the apprehenfions 
they have of provinces under their dominion throwing off their yoke, if they 
are at a fmall diftance from the feat of government, the State makes a dif- 
tindtion in the political treatment of the Bergamafque and Brefcian territories, 
from thofe nearer to Venice, in refpedt to privileges^ puniffiments, taxes, &c. 

No 
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No favourable feature of their government i and which fhews that they think 
the people made for their city. 

Perhaps, in the fyftem of their finances, there is no circumflance that fhews 
a decline of the real principles of their government, more than that of putting 
contraventions of the tobacco farm under the controul of the State inquifitors ; 
which muft have been done fince M. de la Lande’s fecpnd edition, as he men- 
tions exprefsly their having nothing to do with the finances*. A conduct 
utterly ridiculous, in a State that once conducted itfelf with fo much dignity. 

Even in the delicate article of imparting the privileges of the ariftocracy, to 
the nobility of Terra Firma, by whom they are in general detefted, they have 
exhibited no doubtful fymptoms of weaknefs, and want of policy. Reputation, 
has been for many years the great fupport of their government ; to manifeil 
therefore fuch a want of policy, as ftrikes the mofl carelefs eye, is to fuffer 
in the tendered: point. In 1774, they offered, gratis, a feat in the configlio 
tnaggiore, to forty families, their fubjedts, who pofTeffed 1200I. a year in land ; 
provided there were four degrees of nobility, on the fide of both hufband and 
wife. Great numbers of families w'^ere eligible, but not ten in the whole 
would agree to the propofal. To offer a fhare in the legiflature of fo celebrated 
a republic, which in paft periods would have been fought for with fingular 
avidity, and to fuffer the mortification of a refufal, was exhibiting a fign of 
internal weaknefs, and of want of judgment, adapted to reduce the reputation 
of their policy to nothing. The motives for the refufal are obvious : thefe 
families muft of courfe remove to Venice; that is, to go from a city where- 
they were old and refpedled, to another where they would be new and defpifed. 
Their eftates alfo would not only fuffer from their abfence, but would be fub- 
jedt to new entails, and held by other tenures ; no mortgage of them is al- 
lowable ; and they are fubjedt to peculiar laws of inheritance. In addition to 
thefe difadvantages, they are cut off from ferving foreign princes ; whereas the 
nobility of Terra Firma engage in fuch fervices. The Emperor’s ambaffador 
at Turin, is a fubjea of Venice 5 and one of the Pellegrini family, a field 
marfhal in his army. Nor did the noblemen of Terra Firma refufe the favour, 
for thefe reafons alone; they dreaded the power which the State exerts over the 
noble Venetians, in fending them upon expenfivc emballies, in which they muft 
fpend the whole of their income, and, if that be not fufficient, contradt debts to 
j[\jpport themfelves; for thefe reafons, and many others mentioned to me, 
which I did not equally underftand, the government might have known be- 
fore they made the offer, that it w’^ould fubjedt them to the difgrace of a 
refufal. Long before the period in queftion, confiderable additions had been 


♦ Voyage en Italie^ tom. vii. p. 7. 
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made to nobles of Venice, from the Terra Firma, but thefe honours were paid 
for> the price 17,000!. fterling; 7,000!. in cafh, and io,ooo!. lent to the 
State in perpetuity. 

It is a curious circumftance, which marks undeceivingly the genera! features 
of the Venetian government, that about forty years ago, as we!! as at other 
periods, there were negociations between the Court of Vienna and the Vene- 
tians, relative to an exchange of territory ^ the diftridl of Crema was to have 
been given by Venice, for a part of the Ghiara d’Adda ; the rumour of which, 
filled the people of the latter with the greatefl; apprehenfions ; they felt even 
a terror, at the idea of being transferred to the government of Venice 5 
knowing, certainly, from their vicinity, that the change would be for the 
worfe. This afcertains the comparative merit of two governments, that one is 
lefs bad than the other. 

Upon the whole it may be remarked, that the wifdom of the Venetian go- 
vernment flows entirely from its interior organization, which is admirably 
framed j but abufes, in fpite of this, have multiplied fo much, that the flrft 
real fhock that happens will overturn it. The fall of a goverment, however, 
which has fubfifled with great reputation fo much longer than any other exift- 
ing at prefen t, ought to be efteemed a great political lofs, flnee the eftablifli- 
ment of new fyftems is not at prefent wanted for the benefit of mankind, fo 
much as the improvement of old ones ; and if by any amelioration of the Vene- 
tian ariftocracy, the benefit of the common people could be better fecured, it 
might yet laft in enlightened ages, as well as through thofe of darknefs and 
ignorance. 

Bologna. 

The government of the church, though in fo many relpedls confidered as one 
of the worfl: in Europe, ought not to be condemned top generally, for fome 
diferimination fhould be ufed. Thus, in point of taxation, there are few coun- 
tries that have lefs to complain of than this, as I have fhewn in the proper 
place; and another circumftance was mentioned to me here, which proves 
that it is not the Pope’s fault that it is not better — his Holinefs was ready to 
abolifh all fetes, confining them to Sunday ; and made the offer to the Senate 
of Bologna, if they would apply to him for the purpofe ; great debates enfued 
in that body, and it was determined not to make the application. 

Tuscany. 

The government of the Grand Duke is, as every one knows, abfolute ; it 
admits therefore of no other diferimination, than v/hat refults from the perfonal 
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charader of the Prince. The circumftances I noted, during my refidence at 
Florence, will £hew that few fovereigns have delerved better of their fubjedts 
than Leopold : the details, however, which I fhall enter into, will be very 
flight, not that the fubjedl wants importance, but becaufe many other books 
contain large accounts of this period ; and efpecially the colledlion of his* laws, 
of which I wifh to fee a complete Englilh tranflation, for the ufe of our legifla- 
tors. The encouragements which this wife and benevolent fovereign has given 
to his fubjeas, are of various defcriptions ; to clafs them with any degree of re- 
gularity, would be to abridge that colleaion : a few, that bear more or lefs 
upon agriculture, I fhall mention. 

I. He has abolifhed tythes, which will be explained more at large, under 
the proper head. 

II. He has eftablifhed an abfolute freedom in the trade of corn. 

III. He has for many years contributed one-fourth part of the expence of 
buildings, in the Val de Nievole, and the lower province of Siena. 

IV. He has this year made the culture of tobacco free, and engaged to buy 
all that is raifed at i6y^ the pound. 

V. He has extinguifhed the national debt of Tufcany, which had exifled 

from the time of the republic; for it deferves noting (in order for fome 
future hiftorian of the *1* modern ages, to mark the fadt that the richefl: people 
run in debt the moft) that the republic of Florence was one bf the mofl 
commercial and rich in Europe. Two evils attended this debt, which the 
Grand Duke bent his operations to remove; three or four millions of it 

were due to foreigners, particularly to the Genoefe, which carried much 
money out of Tufcany; and. Secondly, there were diftina bureaus of col- 
leaion and payment, for tranfading the bufinefs of thefe debts. To remedy 
this double mifchief, he firft bought up all that part of the debt due to 
ftrangers, which he eiFeaed by the operation of a Ready and wife economy ; 
he then called on the Tufcan creditors to liquidate their debts, in tne ratio of 
'1 per cent. ; thofe who had money did it ; and to thofe who had none, he lent 
the neceffary fums : by this method, the diftina receipt and payment were 
abolifhed; the accounts were melted into the land-tax; and a number o reve- 


♦ Cslleztme dl Leggt, 8 yo. 10 vols.— Siena. 

t There is no work in the whole range of literature, more wanted than a Modern Hiftory of 
Europe, written philofophicallyt that is to fay, with due attention to the progrefs of ar«, ferences 
and government; and with none paid to wars, battles, f.eges, .nnr.gues, generals, heroes, at. 
cut-throats more than briefly to condemn them ; in fuch a work, tne crcumftance of the r.cheft 

countries in Europe, having plunged themfelves the deepeft and moft rumoufly in debts, to fapport 

wars of commerce and ambition, Crould be particularly enpiamed and condemned. 
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nue officers, &c^ were reformed : nine or ten millions of crowns were thus 
extinguiffied. 

VI. He has aboliffied all rights of commonage throughout his dominions, 
and given the powers of an univerfal inclofure. 

VII. He has fold a conliderable portion of the eftates belonging to the fove- 
reign, which has occalioned a great increafe of cultivation, and the fettlement 
in his dominions of many rich foreigners 

VIII. In levying taxes, he has aboliffied all the diftindtions of noble, igno- 
ble, and ecclefiaftical tenures ; and all exemptions are let afide. 

IX. He has built a magnificent lazaretto at Leghorn, and fpent three mil- 

lions on roads ; but it would be entering too much into detail to fpecify his works 
of this fort ; they are numerous. ^ 

The effedls of fuch an enlightened fyfiiem of government have been great ; 
general aflertions will not defcribe them fo fatisfadlorily to a reader as particular 
inflances. Sig. Paoletti, who has been cure of the pariffi of Villamagna forty- 
three years, affiired me, that the forty farms, of which it confifts, have rifen in 
their value full 2000 fcudi each in that time, which is about cent, per cent, of 
their former value ; this great improvement has been chiefly wrought of late ' 
years, and efpecially in the lafl; ten. It highly merits notice, that the countries 
in Europe, whofe whole attention has been given excluflvely to their commerce 
and manufadlures, and particularly England, where the commercial fyftem has 
been more relied on than in any other country, have experienced nothing equal 
to this cafe of Tufcany, the government of which has proceeded on a principle 
diredly contrary, and given its encouragement immediately to agriculture, and 
circuitoiijly to manufadlures-. In the tours I made through England, twenty 
years ago, I found land felling on an average at 32 1 years purchafe ; it fells at 
prefen t at no more than 28. While Tufcany therefore has been adding im- 
menfely to the money value of her foil, without trade and without manufadlurea 
(comparatively fpeaking to thofe of England), we have in the fame period, with 
an immenfe increafe of trade, been lofing in our land. This fad:, which is un- 
queftionably true, is a curious circumftance for political analyfis : it proves 
fomething wrong in our fyflem. Population in Villamagna has augmented 
about a feventh, in the fame period. 

I ffiall not quit this article, without giving the preference decidedly to 
Leopold, Grand Duke of Tufcany, as the wifefl; of the princes, whofe power 
admits a comparifon in the age in which he lives : thofe arc mean Ipirits, or 

* By the general regulations for the diftrict of Florence, of May 23, 1774, cap. 35. it is ordered, 
that all the landed property of the communities, kept in adminiftration, or let, fhali be fd.d or let on 
long leafe. Paoletti, p. 85. 

fomething 
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ibmething worfe, that will hcfitate a moment between him and Frederic of 
Pruffia : a fovereign no more to be compared to him, than the deftroyers and 
tyrants of mankind are to be placed in competition with their greateft bene- 
factors *. 

Modena. 

In an age in which the fovereigns of Europe are incumbered, and fome of 
them ruined by debts, a contrary conduCt deferves confiderable attention. The 
Duke of Modena, for ten years paft, has praCtifed a very wife ceconomy : he 
is fuppofed, on good authority, to have faved about a million of zecchins, 
(475,000!.) and he continues to fave in the fame proportion. This is a very 
fingular circumftance, and the effeCt of it is obfervable ; for I was affured at 
Modena, that this treafure was much greater than the whole circulating cur- 
rency of the Dutchy j and they fpoke of it as a very mifchievous thing, to 
withdraw from circulation and ufe, fo confiderable a fum, occafioning prices 
generally to rife, and every thing to be dear. By repeated inquiries, I found 
this dearnefs was nothing more than what is found in the States around, which 
have all experienced, more or lefs, a confiderable rife of prices in ten years. 
But how could withdrawing money from circulation raife prices ? It ought, 
on the contrary, in a country that has no paper-money, to lower them. That 
this effed: did not follow, we may eafily conclude, from thefe complaints. But 
the very perlbns who complained of this treafure could not afiert, that money 
was more wanted in the Dutchy than before it was begun to be faved. They 
even gave a proof to the contrary, by affirming the rate of interefi; to be at prefent 
4I per cent. only. Upon the whole, the effed is evidently harmlefs ; and it is 
a mofi: curious fad in politics, that a government can gradually draw from cir- 
culation a fum that in ten years exceeded the current coin of the State, with- 
out caufing an apparent deficiency in the currency, or any inconveniency what- 
ever. Conclufions of infinite importance are to be drawn from fuch a fad 5 it 
feems to prove, that the general modern policy of contrading public debts, is 
abfurd and ruinous in the extreme j as faving in the time of peace, is clearly 
without any of thofe inconveniences, which were once fuppofed to attend it; 
and by means of forming a treafure, a nation doubles her nominal wealth, that 
fort of wealth, which is real or imaginary, according to the ufe that is made 
of it. The reputation, preventing attacks, is perhaps the greateft of all. How 

* The condud of this Prince in his new fituation, to which he acceded at a moft critical and 
dangerous moment, has been worthy of his preceding reputation, and has fet a ftamp on the rank m 
which I have fuppofed him. A few years more added to the life of Jofeph, would have ftiivered the 
Aullrlan monarchy to nothing; Leopold has, by his wife and prudent management, every where 
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contrary to the funding fyftem, which carries in its nature, fuch a probability 
of prefent weaknefs, and fuch a certainty of future ruin ! 

Parma. 

The river from Parma to the Po has been furveyed, and might be made na- 
vigable for about 25,000!. fterling ; but to the honour of the government 
which has been diffufed through fo many countries by the Houfe of Bourbon, 
no fuch undertaking can here be thought of. Don Philip’s hiftory, it is to be 
hoped, will be written by fome pen that can teach mankind, from fuch an in- 
l^ance, of what Buff men are fometimes made, whom birth elevates to power. 
The prefent Duke fpends too much money upon monks, to have any to fpare 
for navigations. 

Piedmont. 

The Houfe of Savoy has, for fome centuries, poffelTed the reputation of govern- 
ing their dominions with lingular ability ; and of making fo dextrous a ufe of 
events, as to have been continually aggrandizing their territory. The late King 
was among the wifcft princes of his family, and fhewed his talents for govern- 
ment in the practice of an enlightened and fteady oeconomy : it deferves no flight 
attention among the princes of Europe, in the prefent ferment of men’s minds, 
whether there be any other criterion of a wife government. The late King of 
Sardinia faved 12,000,000 liv. ; paid off a great debt ; repaired all his fortreffes j 
adorned his palaces ; and built one of the mofl: fplendid theatres in Europe ; all by 
the force of oeconomy. The contrafl: of the prefent reign is ftriking 5 his prefent 
Majefly found himfelf in pofleffion of the treafure of his predeceflbr. He fold 
the property of the jefuits, to the amount of 20,000,000 liv. j he has raifed 7 or 
8,000,000 liv. by the creation of paper-money 5 thus, without noticing the por- 
tions of the Queen and the Princefs of Piedmont, he has received 40,000,000 liv. 
extraordinary (2,000,000!. fterling) : all of which has been lavilhed, and a debt 
contradled and increafing; the fortifications not in good repair; and report fays, 
that his army is neither well paid, nor well difciplined. Thefe features are not 
to be miflaken ; the King, though free from the vices which degrade fo many 
princes, and pofTefling many amiable virtues, is of too eafy a difpofition, which 
expofes him to fituations, in which oeconomy is facrificed to feelings — amiable 
for private life, but inconfiflent with the feverity of a monarch’s duty. 

It is a mofl: curious circumftance in the King of Sardinia’s government, that 
there is in this court, a great defire to fell the ifland of Sardinia. A treaty was 
opened with the Emprefs of Rufiia for that purpofe, after flie was difappointed 
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fn her negotiation with the Genoefe, in the proje(rted acquifition of Spazzie, 
and of Malta : but in all thefe fchemes of a Mediterranean eflabiiihment, Ihe 
was difappointed by the vigorous and decifive interference of the courts of 
Verfailles and Madrid. One cannot have any hefitation in the opinion, that 
to improve this ifland, by means of a good government, would be more political 
than fb Rrange a meafure as its fale 

I lhall 


* It may not here be unufeful to the reader, if I note fome minutes taken at Turin, concerning 
that ifland, one of the moft negledled (pots in Europe ; and which, of courfe, betrays the efFedls of 
a vicious {yftem of government fufficiently, for concluflons of fome importance to be drawn. The 
marlhes are fo numerous and extenfive, that the intemperla is every where found; the mountains 
numerous and high; and waftes found fo generally, that the whole ifle may be confidered as fuch, 
with Ipots only cultivated. Eftates in the hands of abfentees are large, the rents confequently fent 
away, and the people left to the mercy of rapacious managers. The Duke of Aflinaria has 
300,000 liv. a year: the Duke of St. Piera 160,000 liv.: the Marquis of Pafeba as much; and 
many live ins^Spain. M. de Girah, a grandee, has an eftate of two days journey, from Poula to 
Oleaftre. The peafants in a miferable fituation ; their cabins wretched hovels, without either win- 
dows or chimnies; their cattle have nothing to eat in winter, but browzing in woods, for there are 
no wolves. The number of wild ducks incredible. Shooting them was the chief amufement of an 
officer, who was nine years in the ifland, and who gave me this account. Proviflons cheap ; bread, 
lyr the pound; beef, 2/; mutton, 2I/; a load of wood, of 10 quintals, 4s,. qd. fterling. Wheat 
is the only export ; in this grain the lands are naturally fertile, yielding commonly feven or eight 
for one, and fome even forty. No filk; and oil, worfe than eafy to conceive. They have fome 
wine almofl: as good as Malaga, and not unlike it. The great want of the ifland, is that of water : 
fprings are fcarce, and the few rivers are in low bottoms. To thefe particulars, I fliall add a few 
from Gemelli. 

Sardinia is a real defert, for the moft part ; and where cultivated, It is In the moft wretched man- 
ner: every thing confumed in the ifland (except the Immediate food of the day), is imported, even 
their flax* and wood, from Corfica and Tufeany; the miferable inhabitants know not even the art of 
making hay ; their crops are deftroyed by wild animals, for the very notion of an inclofure is un- 
known. Leafes are annual f. The tunny filhery produces from abroad, (>0^000 feudi 

They have no mules ; and the cities, as they are called, have been fupplied with corn from abroad ; 
vrith plenty in the ifland, which could not be brought, for want of mules to convey it ; infomuch, 
that a fourth part of the corn has been offered as a payment, for carrying the other three parts to the 
towns, and not accepted }{, 

In 1750, there were about 360,000 fouls In Sardinia; in 1773, they were 421,597 ; fo that in 
twenty-three years, the increafe was 61,597 > occafioned by an inftitution called Monti Frumentarii^ 
which furriiflies feed on credit to the poor farmers, who cannot afford to buy it §. Cattle in the 
ifland, in 1771 i cows, &c. r,7i 0,259; oxen for work, horfes, mares, and calves bred for work, 

185,266 

* RijianiKente DtUo Sardegna Gunellit 4to> vol. i. p. 50, 4 P* ** J P" 5 +* 

fi lb, p. s. h P‘ 46* ** 
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I fliali not quit the fubje<R of Italian governments, without remarking, that 
fuch deferls as Sardinia, under a defpotic monarch, and IRria under a defpotic 
ariftocracy, are to be clafTed among political lellbns. The tendency and refult 
of fuch cafes, are fufficient to fliew the principles of government : the leaders 
fliould fpeedily corredl the negledl of fuch fyftems. When people are well go- 
verned, THINGS CANNOT BE THUS. The wifdom applicable to the prefen t 
moment, is to watch the colour and Ipirit of the age; to compound; and to 
yield, where yielding is rational. 


97>7S3 

- 13,099 

- 8,080 
66,334 

- 152,471 
58,770 

- ,166,46^ 

- 378,201 
42,597 

- 768,250 

- 143,502 

The miferable ftate of this ifland, will bcft appear from calculating the number of acres. Temple- 
man tells us, that it contains 6,600 fquare miles. England he makes 49,450 ; the real contents of 
which, in acres, are 46,915,933 ; Sardinia, in the fame ratio, contains 6,261,782: the number of 
goats and theep in the ifland, is 1,332,550; there is, therefore, about one fheep or goat to every 
five acres. Without viewing theifland, I will venture to pronounce, that it would, without culti- 
vation, fupport a fheep per acre; above fix millions; and reckoning the fleeces at 3s. 4d. each, the 
wool only would produce one million fterling a year. It is faid, the King of Sardinia offered to fell 
the ifland, to the Emprefs of Ruflia, for a million fterling. The purchafer of it would have a noble 
eftate at twice that price, feeing the immenfe improvements of which it is capable. The fee Ample 
of moft of the eftates are to be purchafed at a very eafy rate, as well as the fovereignty. The cli- 
mate would admit of wool, as fine as the Spanifh ; if it were made into an immenfe fheep-walk, with 
culture only proportioned to their winter fupport, it would yield an exportable produce of full two 
millions fterling annually. 

Gemelli mentions the ifland being capable of producing as fine wool as Spain; they rear them 
only for fupplying their tables with lambs and cheefe ; and to have fkins for drefling the people ; and 
*0 attention whatever is paid to the quality of the wool, which is good for nothing, but to make the 
Sardinian ferges. 

• Cemelli, tom. ii, p. 148. 


Working oxen. 

Cows in calf. 

Calves, ammanjitty 
Horfes and mares, 
Hogs, 

Oxen and calves, rudt^ 
Cows and cow-calves, 
Goats, 

He-goats, 

Sheep, 

Rams and wethers 
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, ACADEMIES. 

There is an agrarian fbclety at Turin, which has publilhed four volumes of 
papers : a patriotic fociety at Milan,* which has publifhed two volumes ; nei- 
ther of thefe focieties hath any land for trying experiments. At Bergamo, 
Brefcia, and Verona, there are alfo focieties,— without land. At Vicenza, the 
republic has given four campi for the purpofe of experiments. At Padua, I 
viewed the experimental garden, of about a dozen acres, under the dire< 5 lion of 
Sig. Pietro Arduino ; the expence of which is alfo paid by the State. At Flo- 
rence, a fimilar one, under the condudt of Sig, Zucchino ; this was in good 
order. 

Venke. 

Perhaps no country ever had a wlfer plan of conduct than the Venetians, in 
appointing a gentleman, fuppofed, from his writings, to be well {killed in 
agriculture (Sig. Arduino), to travel over all their dominions, to make inqui- 
ries into the ftate of agriculture j its deficiencies, and pra(5licable improve- 
ments 'y and the idea was, that the academies of agriculture, in all the great 
towns of the republic, would have orders to take fuch fteps to eiFecft the im- 
provements, as would mofl conduce to national profperity. The plan was ad- 
mirable; all, however, depends on the execution ; as far as the academies are 
concerned, I fliould expedt it to fail, for none of them are eftabliihed upon 
principles, that will allow us to fuppofe their members {killed in praSlical huf- 
bandry; and, without this, their ideas and their experiments would of courfe 
be vifionary. 

It will not, perhaps, be improper to remark, under this head, that there is 
at Venice, an inftitution appointed by the State, which, though not an academy, 
has much the fame objedt, but with more authority, called the Bent Incultt, 
Their origin was about 1556, and in 1768 they added the Deputati dt Agricoltiira, 

I was informed, that they had once great power, and did much good, but 
that now there lies an appeal from their tribunal, to the council of forty, which 
is attended with a confiderable expence, and has done mifehief. 
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SECT. II. OF TAXATION. 

Pi E DMON T .— 

The land-tax, near the town, is 61 iv. or 7117. per g/ornata, per annum, on 
fuch land as fells at 800 liv. to 1000 liv. ; which may be called about one-fixth of 
the rent, fuppoling land to pay 5 per cent. The landlord, of courfe, pays his own 
capitation of i liv. for himfelf, and every one in family : and the tenant pays 
as much for his family, being more than feven years old. But what is abun- 
dantly worfe, he pays 2^/. a head for each cow, and 50/! for each ox. Salt 
is a monopoly : the ratio per head, is 8 lb. for every one in family, after five 
years old; 41b. for each ox and cow ; and i lb. for each fheep and goat ^ and 
1 lb. more per cow, for thofe that give milk : the price, 4/^ the pound. . 

Turin, 

No capitation in Turin. The fntrees are Bf, the brenta, 50 bottles of winei 
4 den, per pound, meat. Salt, 4/ the pound. Hay, \f, the rubbio, to the Ho- 
tel de Ville, for lighting the city. No taxes except the entrees. The land-tax 
in common, is 4 liv. thQgiornata. Salt, 81 b. each ox or cow, and 41b. each 
goat, fheep, or calf, at 4/ ; and if they want more, the reft 2f, the pound ^ 
alfo 8 lb. per head of the family. Capitation in the country, i liv. per head> 
for all above feven years. 

The following is a correB Bet ail of the Revenue of the King of Sardinia^ which in 
1675 amounted only to 7,000,000 liv, ( 306,250/.^ 

Liv, 

Cuftoms— excife and fait, - - • » 14,000,000 

Land-tax, which is between 7 and 8 per cent. - - 6,000,000 

Since 1781, the clergy their thirds of the land-tax, - • 500,000 

Addition to the land-tax, for the Nice road, • • • 100,000 

Contribution of the Jews, - • • • - I 5 > 7 ^ 

Sale of demefne lands falling into the crown, • • 800,000 

Fees in the courts cf juftice, - - • • • 110,000 

Salt in the provinces of Alexandria and Novara, • • - 65,460 

Carry forward, *! * » 21,591,160 
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Liv, 

Brought forward, - - - 21,591,160 

Enrollment of all public adls and contradls, - - « 276,100 

Poft-office, — - - - 300,000 

Lotteries, royal powder works,; glafs houfes, mines, falines, &c. about 3,000,000 

Total, exclufive of the laft article, - - *22,167,260 

Sterling, - >C-i>i58,8i3 

• * 4,738,840: 

- • + 10,700,0X30 


Expenditure,- 


Intereft of the public debt. 
Army, «- - 


Carry forward,. 


15,438,840 


—Sale,, • -• 

3 »S 04 > 233 li'^« 

Tobacco, - - 

2,415,297 

Dogana,. 

2 , 377 > 673 : 

Carne, - • 

1,240,230 

Carta boUata, 

- 249,103; 

Polveri, 

215,788 

Contravenzioni,. - 

22 , 340 ' 

Gabella giaochi, • 


Reggio lotto del feminario,- 

388,487 

Gran cancelleria. 

162,537 

Dritti infinuazioni,. 

44,647 

Regie pofte, - 

394,214 

Domaniali, -- 

442,884- 

Cafuali, • 

Ij 449>548 


I 3 > 044 > 37 ® 


Sardinia, in 1783, produced 1,318,519 liv.; the population 450,000 fouls. 

* The debt amounts to 58,000,000 liv. originally at 4, now at 3I per cent, and the fund is above 
par. There are 17,000,000 of bank notes, which at firft bore 4 per cent, then 2, and now none. 


f Guards, . ■ - 

Fifteen regiments of the line. 

Twelve regiments of militia, • • 

Legion, - • - - 

Ij 397 

i 7»784 

7,200 

1,718 

Invalids, • - » - 

Sundries, - • - - 

28,099 

2,400 

1,141 

Infantry, • - - 

Cavalry and dragoons. 

31,640 

3^289 


34.929 

Of which foreigners, - 

7 * 53 ^ 
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Brought forward. 

Ordnance, - - - * ^ 

Fortifications, royal houfes, and public buildings, 

Houfhold, 

Colle( 5 tion of the revenue, - - - 

King's privy purfe, - - 


Lh» 

i5i438,84» 

3 S 9>044 

1,458,998 

2,500,000 

3 » 572 » 39 ^ 

711*425 


24,04 0,705 
Sterling, - £, 1,202,035 

If, as calculated, there arc 2882 fquarc French leagues in the King's con- 
tinental dominions, the revenue amounts to 10,920 liv. per league ; and as the 
population is 5,000,000, it is 81 iv. c-fT* per head. Savoy produces 2,4325137^^^* 
Piedmont, 11,444,578 liv. ; and the provinces acquired by the treaties of Worms 
and Vienna, 1,972,735 liv. 

Mi L A N E s E . — Milan, 

One liv. on the manufadlure of each hat j duty of yiyT per lb. on the ex- 
port of filk. There are entries at the gates of Milan, upon moft commodities. 
Wine pays 42/ the brentay of 96 bocaliy of 28 oz. or fomething under a com- 
mon bottle. Salt in the city, is \2j, the pound, and i\\f. in the country. 
No perfon is obliged to take more than they think proper . 

Mozzafa, 

The land-tax throughout the Milanefe, is laid by a cadajlrey called here the 
cenfunentG ; there was a map and an a^ual furvey of every man’s property taken 
parochially, and a copy of the map left with the community of every parifh. 
It was finifhed in 1760, after forty years labour, under the Emprefs Maria 
Therefa. The lands were all valued, and the tax laid at 26 denier s ^ if 'bden, 
per ecuy of the fee fimple. There is at Milan itfelf, as well as in the accounts 
of travellers, firange contradidions and errors about this tax; as foon as I ar- 
rived, I was told, even by very fenfible men, that it amounted to full 50 per 
. cent, of the produce. Monf. de la Lande, in his Voyage en Italte, tom. i. 
' p. 291, 2d edit, fays, that it is one- third of the revenue, or half the produit 
net 'y this is the confufion of the economijlesy with that jargon which feems to 
have enveloped the pkinefi: objed:s in a mift; for one- third of the revenue, is 
rot half the produit net. Monf. Roland de la Platerie afierts, that it exceeds 
the half of th.Q revertu net '3 but all thefe accounts are grofs errors. The in- 
flrudtion of the commilTaries originally, who valued the country, was to efti- 

mate 
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mate it below the truth 5 of which thefe gentlemen feem to have known 
nothing. Nor do they take into their conlideration, the improvements which 
have been made in near thirty years ; for the cenjimento remains as it was, no 
alteration having been made in the valuation j when they talk therefore of 50 
per cent, or a third, or any other proportion, they muft of neceffity be incor- 
re<fl:, for no one knows the value of the whole Dutchy at prefentj nor can tell 
whether the tax be the fifth or the tenth, or what real proportion it bears to the 
income. When I found the fubjedt involved in fuch confufion by preceding 
travellers, I faw clearly that the way to come at truth, was to enquire in the 
country, and not depend on the general afiertions fo common in great cities. 
At this place (Mozzata) therefore, I analyzed the tax, and by gaining a clear 
comprehenfion of the value, rent, produce, and tax of 100 pertiche, was ena- 
bled to acquire a fair notion of the fubjedt. Under the chapter of arable pro^ 
du 6 ls, I have ftated that 100 pertiche yield a grofs produce, in corn, wine, and 
filk, of 1836 liv. ; of which the proprietor receives for his fhare, 785 liv. This 
land would fell for 1284- Hv. pertica-, or 12,833 liv. for the 100. Now this 
100 pertiche, of fuch a rent and value, pays ce^imento 15!/ per pertica, or 
77 liv. This tax is paid by the farmer in the above-mentioned divifionj but if 
there were no tax, the landlord would receive fo much more as his portion j 
add therefore the tax, 77 liv. to his receipt, 785 liv. and you have 862 liv. for 
the fum which pays 77 liv.; which is 8I4I-, or 81. i8s. percent, or is. 9d. m 
the pound. So utterly miftaken are the people of Milan, and the French tra- 
vellers, when they talk of 50 per cent, and one-third, and one-half, the produit 
net and revenu net I And it is farther to be confidered, that c/nly half this pay- 
ment of 77 liv. goes to the fovereign j for half is retained by the communities 
for roads, bridges, and other parochial charges j and in fome cafes, the partial 
fupport of the curees is included. When this happens, the payment of is.qd. 
in the pound, is in lieu of our land-tax, tithe, and poor-rate; three articles, 
which in England amount to 8s. or los. in the pound. ^ But though the bur- 
then is nothing, compared with thofe which crufh us m England, yet is. gd, 
is too heavy a land-tax-it is throwing too great a burthen upon landed pm- 
perty, and lefiening too much the profit which fhould anfe from inveibng 
capitals in it; for it muft be remarked, that this proportion is that of the im- 
provements included ; this IS. 9d. might probably, twenty- five years ago, be 
os. or 3s. 6d. : it is improvements which have lowered it to is. 9d. at the pre- 
ient moment. Thofe filent and gradual improvements, which take place frorn 
what may be termed external caufes, from the growing prolpenty,_ and rife of 

prices in Europe in general. Were 8i per cent, to be laid on new mveftments, 
not one livre would be inverted. Lands belonging to eccleliartics and holpitals 

are exempted. t. 
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It mull be fufficiently apparent, that this cenfimento mull vary in every parilh 
in the dukedom ; it varies proportionably to the variation, in the accuracy of 
the original valuation ; and to the improvements that have been made ; and to 
many other circumftances. As it is at prefen t, the land- owners are well fatisfied, 
for the tax, though too heavy, is certainly not enormous ; and it gives an ac- 
curacy and fecurity to property that is of no flight value ; as all mutations arc 
made in reference to the parochial map of the cenfimento. They very properly 
confider any alteration in it, as a certain ftep to the ruin of the Milancfe. It 
has been reported, that the Emperor has entertained thoughts of having a new 
valuation ; but the confufion and mifchief that would flow from fuch a fcheme, 
might go much farther than the court could imagine j and might be attended 
with unforefeen confequenccs. In thefe opinions, they are certainly right ; for 
of all the curfes that a country can experience, a variable land-tax is perhaps 
the heaviefl. 

Befide the diredl land-tax of the cenfimento, there is a capitation that is in- 
cluded in the roll, like the cuflom in England, of putting feveral taxes into 
one duplicate or aATeffment. On 1 5,173 pertiche of land, at Mozzata, there arc 
three hundred and eighty-two heads payable, and one thoufand three hundred 
fouls. It may be calculated, that 100 pay the capitation of three per- 
fons, or zzk Hv- 

Codogno. 

The watered dairy lands, taken in general, fell here at 300 liv. the pertka ; 
^nd lets, net rent, at 10 liv.j the tenant paying all taxes. — The account is thus: 

Rent to landlord, iqHv. of 

Water-tax for difliribution, - - -10 

Cenfmento to the prince and the community, - 2 5 

5 

The I liv. we mufl: throw out, being local, and then 12 liv. ^f pays 2 liv. 5/. 
which is per cent, or 3s. 8d. in the pound; this is therefore doubly 

higher than in the poor country of Mozzata ; one would fuppofe beforehand, 
that the cafe would be fo. The improvements in the Lodizan are not modem ; 
probably there are no other but fuch as are common to the whole Dutchy, and 
which arife from the general profperity of Europe, rather than from any local 
efforts in this difl:ri( 5 t; but in much poorer countries, the improvement of 
wafte fpots, and a hufbandry gradually better, are more likely to have this ef- 
fect; the fadt, however, is fo ; there was no fuch difference as this, when the 
cenfimento was laid, which fufficiently proves that the hufbandry of the poor 
diflridts, has advanced much more in thirty years, than that of the rich ones, 

which 


which, once well watered, admitted of little more. We may remark, that 
even here the accounts which Melfrs. de la Lande and Roland de la Platerie 
have given, are grofs exaggerations. 

HrevigUo, 

Upon 400 pertkhe of land and fix houfes, the ^enjimento amounts to 430 liv. 
Rent, 7, 9, and 12 liv. the pertica, average 8 iiv. or 3440 liv. about 12 per cent, 
or 2S. 4d. in the pound. 

Upon the land-tax in general in the Milanefe, I fliould obferve, before I quit 
that country, that in 1765 it was calculated * that the Dutchy of Milan con- 
tained 14,000,000 of pertkhe^ and that lakes, roads, &c. deducted, there re- 
mained 11,367,287, of which 5,098,758 were arable. It has been further 
Rated *t'> that the cenfimento of the Dutchy, raifed, 

llv* f. den. 

For the Emperor, - - - - 5,106,004 ii 9 

Suppofe as much more for the communities, - 5,106,004 ri 9 

10,212,009 3 ^ 

Eleven millions of pertkhe^ paying ten millions of livres, is about 18 foMi 
pertkaX* 

In the Epilogo della Scrittura Cenfuarla della hombardia Aujlriaca, MS. fent by 
Count Wilizek, prime rainifter of the Milanefe, to the Board of Agriculture at 
London, the general valuation of the territory, in the cenfimento^ is thus Rated : 


Milano, - - - 

40, 1 39,942 fcudi. 

Mantova,' - - - 

14,487,423 

Pavia, _ - - 

6,173,740 

Cremona, - - - 

15,112,042 

Lodi, 

11,014,562 

Como, - - - - 

2,153,626 

Value of the fee fimple. 

89,081,337 


If therefore the tax produces but about ten millions of livres, it is not more 
than 2 per cent, on the above capital. 

* Btlancio della Stato di Milano prefentato a S. E, Conte dt Firmian^ l2ino. 

•J- Delle Opere del Conte Carli-^ tom. i. p. 232. 

% Upon the taxes of the Milanefe, it fhould be in general noted, that every father with twelve 
children living, or eleven living and his wife with child of a twelfth, is exempted from all perfonal 
taxes ; and upon all others favoured 45 per cent, that is to %, on all roj^al, provincial, municipal 
impofts. Eelle Opere de S%_Conte Carlij 8 vo, tom. i. p. 254* 
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State of Y Emcis.,^Brefcia. 

The land-tax amounts to i| liv. per jugero, about jd. the Englifh acre; but 
there is a tax on all produdls, viz. wheat and rye pays the foma or faccoy equal 
to 2 ftara of Venice, or 881 b.; ill foldi equal to i8 foldi correnti% this tax 
ffenza portata in Villa) is about 5d. Englilh the bufhel. Millet, maiz, &c. 
pays 12 foldi the faccoy of or about 3ld. the Englilh bufhel. Hay, the carro of 
joopezey pays izf gf den. or about 6d. a ton Englifh. 

Verona^ 

Meadows, throughout the Veronefe State, pay a tax of hay to the cavalry ; fur- 
nifhing it at a lower price than the common one. The land-tax here, 247! for 
each or about lod. the Englifhacre; befides which, there are entrees 

(dazio ) for municipal oharges on all produds, amounting to about 2 per cent, 
of the value; alfo others payable to the State. Hay pays 2 ^f the earro: the 
fack of wheat, lof: of maiz, i if There is a moft mifchievous tax on cattle ^ 
a pair of oxen pays half a zecchin per annum ; cows fomething lefs ; and fheep 
alfo pay a certain tax per head. 

Vicenza, 

Salt is 6/ the pound t flefh, 3/ entree ( dazio) : a fack of wheat, 4I/ : of 
hour, of 1 80 lb. 3 liv. 2 f : and every thing that comes in pays. Land-tax, 
2 liv. the campo : and a poll-tax of 2 liv. a head, on all above feven years old. 

Padua, 

The land-tax, 20 f the cat}ipQ ; and 10 f, or i^f for the expences on rivers^ 
but this tax uncertain. 

Venice, 

No tax on cattle in the Polefine. The land-tax on all the Terra Firma; 
arable, 2\vf . xlae campo meadow, i liv. \of\ woods, \of The fale of meat 
in the city is a monopoly, no other perfons but thofe appointed being allowed 
to fell. Entrees are paid on every thing that comes in ; on wine it is heavy. 
Tobacco is a monopoly, at a heavy price, referved by the State throughout all 
the Venetian territory, producing 50,000 ducats a month, and guarded by the 
fame infamous feverities, that are found in other defpotic countries. Salt the 
fame. Inheritances, except from a father, pay 5 per cent, on the capital ; a 
woman pays this cruel impofition, even upon her receipt from a father, or a 
hulband. Infamous tyranny 1 The city of Venice pays about one-fixth of the 
whole revenue. 


Eccle- 
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Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna^ 

Taxation, at Bologna, is one of the moft remarkable circumftances I met 
in Italy, I had often read, and had been generally given to underfland, that 
the government of the church was the worft to be found in Italy 5 what it may 
be in the Roman State, I know not, but in the Bolognefe it is amongft the 
lighteft to be found in Europe. There are four objedis of taxation : — i. The 
Pope. 2. The municipal government of the city. 3. The fchools in the 
univerfity. 4. The banks, &c. of the rivers, againft inundations. Of all 
thefe, there is fomc reafon to believe that the Pope receives the leaf! fhare. 
The common land-tax is only 2 baiocchi the tornatura } this is about 2d. the 
Englilh acre. Lands fubjcdl to inundations, pay 5 baiocchi more. Among the 
impofis levied in the city, wine only, and a few trifles, belong to his Holinefs. 
Salt, fifh, meat, cocoons (for there is a fmall duty upon them), and grinding 
corn, thefe are municipal ; and among the heavieft articles of the cities ex- 
pence, is the interefl: of about a million fterling of debt. In general, the re- 
venue of the dogana, or cuftom-houfe, is applied towards fupporting the 
ledlures in the public fchools, and the botanical garden. There is a light 
capitation, which is paid in the country, as well as in the city. Upon the 
whole, the amount of the taxes of every kind is fo inconfiderable, that the 
weight is felt by nobody, and was efteemed to be exceedingly light by every 
perfon I converfed with. 

^Florence. 

Every circumftance concerning taxation, in the dominions of the moft en- 
lightened Prince in Europe, muft neceflarily be intcrefting. If the reader is 
at all converfent with the works of the economijles, with which France was fo 
deluged fome years ago, he will know, that when they were refuted in argu- 
ment, upon the theory of a univerfal land-tax, to abforb all others, they ap- 
pealed to pradice, and cited the example of Tufeany, in which dominion their 
plan was executed. I was eager to know the refult ; the detail I fhall give, 
imperfed as it is, will fhew on what fort of foundations thofe gentlemen built, 
when they quitted the fields of fpeculation and idea. I was not idle in making 
inquiries i but the Grand Duke has made fb many changes, no year pafling 
without fome, and all of them wife and benevolent, that to attain an accurate 
wledge is not fo eafy a bufinefs as fome perfons may be inclined to think, 
following particulars I offer, as little more than hints to inftigate other 
/' ■rs, whofe longer refidence gives them better opportunities, to examine 

of fb much importance to the bottom. 
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The eilimation on which the prefent land-tax is colledled is fo old as 13945 
of courfe it can bear no proportion with the value or with the produce of the 
land; whatever improvements are made, the tax remains the fame; much of 
It has been bought off in payments made by proprietors, who have paid at dif- 
ferent periods certain fums, to be exempted forever from this tax ; a fingular 
circumftance, and which marks no inconfiderable degree of confidence in the 
government. That part of this tax which is paid to the communities for 
roads, &c. is not thus redeemable ; and, without any breach of faith, the tax 
has received additions ; it arnounts to more than one— tenth of the net rent. A. 
capitation from illiv. to 4liv. per head (the livre is 8|d. Englifh). Every 
body pays this tax in the country, except children under three years of age; 
and all towns, except Florence, Pifa, Siena, and Leghorn, which are exempted, 
becaufe they pay entries. Nothing is paid on cattle. Butchers in the country 
pay a tax if per lb. (fomething under |d. per lb. Englifh) ; in a diftrift of 
feven miles long by four or five broad, the butcher pays ^oofcudi per annum to 
the prince ; as this tax implies a monopoly, it is fo far a mifchievous one ; and 
even a countryman cannot kill his own hog without paying 5liv. or 61 iv. if 
fold. Bakers pay none, Cufloms on imports, and fome on exports, are paid 
at all the ports and frontiers ; and the entries at the above-mentioned towns are 
on mofl kinds of merchandize and objedls of confumption. Houfes pay a 
dixme on their rents. Stamped paper is neceffary for many tranfadlions. The 
transfer of land and houfes, by fale or collateral fuccefTion, pays 7 per cent, 
and legacies of money and marriage portions the fame— -a very heavy and im- 
politic tax. There is a gabelle upon fait, which however the Grand Duke funk 
fix months ago from 4 to 2 gras^y he, at the fame time, made Empoly the only 
emporium, but as that occafioned much expence of carriage, he augmented 
the land-tax enough to pay the lofs, by felling it to the poor only at 2. gras y 
the rich pay the fame, but with the addition of carnage. Tobacco was alfo a 
revenue, and, with fait, paid i liv. per head on all the population of the Dutchy, 
or one million. The entrees above-mentioned are not inconfiderable ; a calf pays 
6 liv. ; a hog, 5 liv. per 100 lb. ; grain nothing ; flour, 10 folds (there are zojoldi 
in I liv.); beans, 2/; a load of hay, of 30001b. 4 liv.; of ftraw', under 2000 lb. 
2 liv. Houfes are alfo fubjedted to an annual tax ; Florence pays 2.2,000 fcudi 
a year to it : it may be fuppofed to be levied pretty flridlly, as the Grand Duke 
ordered all his palaces, the famous gallery, &c. to be valued, and he pays for 
them to the communities. What a wife and refined policy I and how contrary 
to the exemptions known in England I When the capitation was increafed in 
France, in a bad period, Louis XI Y. ordered the Dauphin himfelf, and all the 
princes of the blood, to be rated to it, that the nobility might not claim ex- 
. emptions. Lotteries, to my great furprize, I found eflabiifhed here. The 

domains 
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domains of the fbvereign were coniiderable. It was always a part of the policy 

Leopold, to fell all the farms that could be dilpoled of advantageoully 5 he 
fold many } but there are yet many not difpofed of. I found it a queftion at 
Florence, whether this were good policy or not? A gentleman of coniiderable 
ability contended againft thefe fales, judging the poifeffion of land to be a good 
mode of railing a pubfic revenue. The opinion I think ill founded ; if it be 
carried to any extent (and if incapable of being fo, there is an end of the 
queftion), the lofs by fuch pofleffions muft be great : every eftateis ill managed, 
and unprofitably, and ufually badly cultivated, in proportion to the extent.— 
And when this evil extends to fuch immcnfe polfeffions, as are neceifary to 
conftitute a public revenue, the inquiry is decided in a moment ; and it mull 
on all hands be agreed, that there cannot be a more expenfive mode of fupport- 
ing the fovereign. 

From the preceding catalogue of taxes, which is very far from being com- 
plete, it may eafily be concluded, that Monf. de la Lande was not perfedtly 
accurate in faying, Le projet du gouvernement efl: de reduire toutes les taxes 
dans la Tofcane a un impot unique, qui fe percevra fur le produit net des terres.” 
This is the old affertion of the economijies 3 but if it be the project of govern- 
ment, it is executed in a manner not at all analogous to fuch a fyllem ; for 
there is hardly a tax to be met with in Europe, which is not to be found in 
Tufcany. I was told, however, that the Grand Duke had formed an opinion, 
that fuch a fcheme would be beneficial if executed ; but from his condudf, af- 
ter a reign of twenty years, it is evident that his good fenfe convinced him that 
fuch a plan, whether good or bad in theory, is abfolutely impradlicable. He 
may have made it a fubjedt of converfation ; but he was abundantly too prudent 
to venture on fo dangerous, and what w'ould prove fo mifehievous an experiment. 

The Grand Duke gave to all the communities, the power of taxation for 
roads, bridges, public fchools, reparations of public buildings, falaries of fchool- 
mafters, &c. Among the long lift of taxes, however, there are no excifes on 
manufadlures, fuch as leather, paper, &c. 

The whole revenue of the Grand Duke may be eftimated at one million of 
Jcudi, (5s. 8d. each), paid by about a million of fouls, fpread over a thoufand 
fquare miles of territory ; or 283,333!. : this is the received opinion at Flo- 
rence 5 but there are reafons for believing it under the truth, and that, if every 
kind of revenue whatever were fairly brought to account, it would amount 
to 400,000!. a year. At this fum the Tufeans muft be confidered amongft the 
lighted; taxed people in Europe ; for they pay but 8s. a head. The people of 
England pay fix times as much. 


MoDEN.-i, 
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Modena. 

'The common calculation in the Modenefe is, that all taxes whatever equal 
cne-fifth of the grofs produce of the land } as the duties arc various, fuck 
calculations muft neceflarily be liable to a good deal of error. In the cenJimentOt 
or cadajlre of the Dutchy, eftates are valued at the half of their real worth, and 
the tax is laid at i per cent, annual payment of their fee fimple ; this amounts 
to 6s. in the pound land-tax ^ but it may be fuppofed that the real payment 
does not amount to any thing fo enormous as this. It appears by the cenjimento, 
that in the plain, there are 67,378 pieces of land, and 738,809 biolca* The 
total revenue of Modena at prefent amounts to 300,000 zecchini, (142,000!.) i 

200.000 of which go to the Duke’s treafure, and 100,000 for rivers, roads, 
bridges,, communities, &c. Among the taxes, many are heavy, and complained 
of; behde the land-tax above-mentioned, the general farms amount to 55,000 
zecchini: all corn muft be ground at the Duke’s mills, and 3 pauls paid for 
each fack of 3001b. of 1202. There is a gabelle on ialt^ it fells, white, at 
22 hoi. the pound; black, 8 boL SnuiF is i pciul the pound. They have ftamped 
paper for many tranfa,d:ions. Every horfe pays 20 boL ; each ox, 10 bol. Sheep 
and hogs, 4 bol. r and if any perfon be abfent from the State for the term of a 
year, he pays an abfentee tax. Entrees are paid by every thing that comes into 
the city ; a load of wood, 20 bol. ; a fack of wheat, 3 bol. ; a load of hay, 

7.0 bol.; of faggots, 20 bol. All meat, ^boL the pound. Wine, i4liv. the 
meafure, of 12 poids, each 251b. of 12 oz. Coffee, paul per lb. The fale, 

of land, pays 5 per cent. 

Parma. 

The revenues of this dukedom are two-thirds of thofe of Modena. The 
land-tax is ^of. the biolca^ (about 9d. an slctg). The peafants pay a capitation 5 
this varies, if they are enrolled, or not as fbldiers. A man pays 1 8 liv. (each 
2|d.) per annum, if not a fold ier, but 3I liv. or 4 liv. if enrolled. A woman, 
not the wife of a fold ier, 15 liv. Thefe foldiers, or rather militia-men, pay 
alfo 2\f. a month, as an exemption from fervice. He is enrolled for twenty- 
five years, after which he has the fame advantage. He pays alfb but half for his 
fait, 6yi only the pound; others \2f. A metayer, who is a foldier, pays all 
forts of taxes, about 60 liv. 


SECT. 


SECT, III. 


OF TITHE AND CHURCH LANDS, 


Piedmont. 

Throughout this principality, tithels an object of no account. I made in- 
quiries concerning it every where : the greateft part of the lands pay nonej and 
upon the reft it is lb light, as not to amount to more than from a twentieth to 
a fiftieth of the produce 


Milanese. 

In the country from Milan to Pavia, no tithe of any kind, but the curies are 
fupported by foundations. In the village where I made inquiries into the dairy 
management,— the curie has zijiara of rice, 12 Jiar a of rye, ^Jlara of wheat; 
300 lb. of the beft hay from one large farm ; and he has fome other little fti- 
pends in nature ; the amount fmall, and never paid as a tithe. 

At Mozzata, the tithes, as every where elfe, are fo low as to be no objedt; 
grain pays, but not on all land ; it is confined to the lands antiently in cuU 
"ture 1 5 for even the anceftors of thefe people were much too wife, to allow 
the church to tax them in fuch a fpirit, as to take tithes of new improve- 
ments. Never did fuch a meafure enter their heads or hearts ! The titheable 
lands are fmali diftrids ; are near to the villages that have been in cultivation 
many centuries ; and in fome^of thefe, tithe is not taken on all forts of corn; 
only on thofe forts antiently cultivated. The variations m this refpedl are 
many ; but on whatever it is taken, it never exceeds a fixteenth, ufually from 
one-feventeenth to one-twentieth ; and of fuch as are levied the whole does not 
belong to the curee, not more perhaps than one-fourth; one-half to t e 
canons of fome diftant church, to which the whole probably once belo^nged ; 
and one-fourth fold off to fome lay-lord, with a ftipulation to repair the church. 
The variations are fo great, that no general rule holds ; but they are every 

where fo light, that no complaints are heard of them. 

The church lands feized by the late Emperor m the Milanefe, were of in^- 
menfe value. From Pavia to Plaifance, all was in the hands of the mom , 
and the Count de Belgiofo has hired thirty-fix dairy farms of the Emperor, by 

* Tithe in Sardinia is heavy. They pay one-tenth of the corn, and one-ninth of that one-ten^ 
for tJefoina. and one-fifth of the one-tenth for carriage._i?#n;n.«r. aella Sardegna, tom. n p. 146. 

4 A remarkable paffage in Giulini deferves noting here; under the year 1147 , he f.nau- 

Jntef.prMfce a ciafcheduno ejf^gere U decima dai terreni d. nuov. cduvau, tom. v. p. 459- 
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which he makes a profit of 50,000 liv. a year. The revenue that was feized, in 
the city of Milan only, amounted to above 5,000,000 liv. j and they fay in 
that city, that in the whole Auflrian monarchy, it amounted to 20,000,000 
iiorins. 

At Codogno, and through mod of the Lodizan, tithe is fo very inconfider- 
able, that it is not worth mentioning j the exprefiion of the gentlemen who 
w'ere my informants. 

State of Venice. 

In the diftrid: of Verona, mulberries pay no tithe; wheat one-twelfth in fome 
places, in others lefs ; maiz, millet, &c. from one-fifteenth to one-thirtieth ; 
but if for forage only, they pay none, no more than vetches, chich-peafe, mil- 
let, &c. as it appears by a late memoir printed at Venice*. Meadows pay a 
light tithe, becaufe they are taxed to find hay for the cavalry at an under price. 
In the diftrid: of Vicenza, tithe varies from the one-tenth to the forty-firft. 
About Padua, wheat alone pays the tenth : vines a trifle, at the will of the 
farmer : mulberries, fheep, and cows, nothing. 

Ecclesiastical SrATE.^Bo/ogna, 

Tithes are fo low throughout all the Bolognefe, that I could get no fatisfac- 
tory account of the very fmall payments that are yet made to the church ; 
every one aflbred me, that they were next to nothing ; but that in the Fer- 
rarefe they are high. 

Tuscany. 

In many of the countries of Europe, the feizure of efiates and effeds of the 
jefuits was a rapacious ad:, to the profit of the Prince or State ; in Tufeany it 
was converted to a more ufeful purpofe. The Grand Duke fet afide thefc re- 
venues for forming a fund, called the Ecclefiafiical Patrimony, under the manage- 
ment of a new tribunal, that fhould enable him gradually to abolifh tithes. 
This great reform, equally beneficial to every clafs of the people, has been in 
execution for many years : as fad as the prefect incumbents of the livings die, 
tithes are abolifhed for ever; their fucceflbrs enter into poflefiion of moderate fa- 
laries, payable out of thofe funds, or raifed by an addition to the land-tax; and 
thus an impod, of all others the mod mifehievous, is fpeedily extinguifhing, 
and the agriculture of Tufeany improving in confequence; proportionably to 
fuch extindion of its former burthens. M^any monaderies have been alfo fup- 
prefled, and their revenues applied, in fome cafes, to the fame ufe ; but this 

* Raccclto di Jidemorie Delk Puhbliche Jlccademie, 8vo, 1789, tom. i. p. 197. 
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has not been attended with efFeds equally good : the lands are not equally well 
cultivated j nor do they yield the fame revenue as formerly } for the farms of 
the monks were in the heft order, adminidered by themfelves, and every thing 
carefully attended to. This w^as not the cafe, however, wdth convents of wo- 
men, who being obliged to employ deputies, their eftates were not equally 
well managed. 

A prOpofition was lately made by the court, to fell all the glebes belonging 
to the livings, and to add to the falaries of the curees in lieu of them ; but at a 
public meeting of the Academia di Georgofili, Sig. Paoletti, a cure in the 
neighbourhood of Florence, a pradical farmer, and author of fome excellent 
treatifes on the art, made a fpeech fo pointedly again ft the fcheme, fraught 
with fo much good fenfe, and delivered with fo much eloquence, that the plan 
was immediately dropped, and refumed no more 5 this was equally to the ho- 
nour of Paoletti and of Leopold. When good fenfe is on the throne, fubjeds 
need not fear to fpeak it. 

The lightnefs of the old tithes may be eftimated, by the payment which 
forty farms at Villamagna yield to the fame Sig. Paoletti, the cur^ which is 40 
ycu£ (each 5s. 8d.), and this is only for his life ; to his fucceflbr nothing in this 
kind will be paid. Having mentioned Sig. Paoletti, and much to his honour, 

I muft give another anecdote of him, not lefs to his credit ; after his Sunday’s 
fermon, it has long been his pradice to offer to his audience, fome inftrudion 
in agriculture ; which they are at liberty to liften to, or abfent themfelves, as 
they pleafe. For this pradice, which deferved every commendation, his arch- 
biftiop reproved him. He replied, that he negleded no duty by offering fuch 
inftrudion, and his congregation could not fuffer, but might profit, and inno- 
cently too, by what they heard. A fovereign that receives fo much merited 
praife as the great Leopold, can well afford to hear of his faults; firft, why 
did he not reprove this prelate, for his condud j and by fo doing encourage 
an attention to agriculture in the clergy ? fecondly, why did he not re- 
ward a good farmer, and worthy prieft, and excellent writer, with fomething 
better than this little redory ? Talents and merit in an inferior fituation, 
which might be better exerted, are a reproach, not to the poffefior, but to 

the prince. ' . , r • 1 

The Grand Duke took the adminiftration of the lands belonging to hofpitals 

and the poor into his own hands alfb ; but the eifed of this has not, in the opi- 
nion of fome perfons, been equally beneficial ; the poor remain as they were, 
but the revenue gone; this, in the diocefe of Florence only, amounted, it is faid, 
to three or four millions of jeu^ : if this be true, the mifehief attending fuch 
revenues muft be enormous ; and taking them away, provided the really ufeful 

hofpitals be fuoported, which is the cafe, muft be beneficial. Too many and 

V,,, ir Nn great 
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great eilablifhments of this nature nurfe up idlenefs ; and create, by de- 
pendency and expedtation, the evils they are dehgned to cure. Poverty always 
abounds in proportion to fuch funds 5 fo that if the fund were doubled, the 
mifery it is meant to prevent would be doubled alfo. No poor in the world 
are found at their eafe by means of hofpitals, and gratuitous charities ; it is 
an induRry, fo fteady and regular, as to preclude all other dependence, that 
can alone place them in fuch a lituation, as I have endeavoured to Ihew in my 
remarks on France. 

The patrimony of almoft all the pariihes in Tufeany, confifts in lands affigned 
them : the redtor is adminiftrator and guardian of them 5 and, both by law and 
his oath on indudlion, he is ftridtly obliged to maintain and fupport them j and 
alfo to manure them, and to increafe the produce 


Dutchy of Modena. 

No tithe here ; a voluntary gift only to the fub-curh. The ecclefiaftical 
lands have been largely feized here, as well as every where elfe in Italy ^ but 
the Duke gave them to the towns, to affift them in the expence of the munici- 
pal adminiftration. 


Dutchy of Parma. 

No real tithe ; the payments in lieu very fmall, and not proportioned to the 
crop; a farm pays a ftajo of wheat, (about 881b. Engliih), two parcels of 
raifins, and twenty faggots, between the two curees. 

Upon this detail of the tithe paid in Lombardy, &c. one obfervation Rrongly 
impreffes itfelf, that the patrimony of the church is, under every government 
in Italy, confidered as the property of the State, and feized or affigned accord- 
ingly. It highly merits attention, that in the free countries of Holland and 
Switzerland, (exempt at lead from the defpotifm of a fingle perfon), the fame 
principle has been adopted ; with what reafon therefore can the jirji National 
Affiembly of France be reproached, as guilty of a Jingular outrage, for doing 
that which every neighbour they have (England and Spain only excepted) 
had done before them ; and which may poffibly, in a better mode, be fol- 
low^ed in every country in Europe ? They have in Italy rid themfelves of 
tithes, though not half, perhaps not upon an average a third, of the bur- 
then they amount to in England, where their levy has been carried to a 

* Padetti Penf.er? fepra V Agriedtura-i 8vo. Firenze, 17S9* P* 5 ®* 

much 
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much greater height. If the legillature of that kingdom would gire a due 
encouragement, they will remove fuch burthens gradually, and with wifdom. 
All I converfed with in Italy, on the fubjedt of tithes, exprelled amazement 
at the tithes we are fubjed to 5 and fcarccly believed that there was a people 
left in Europe, who paid fo much : obferving, that nothing like it was to be 
found even in Spain itfelf. 

% 


SECT. IV, OF MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 

Piedmont. 

Two-thirds of the rice raifed is exported : I met carts loaded with filk and 
rice on the great road to France 5 and demanding afterwards concerning this 
trade, I was informed, that the coft of the carriage was 30 f, per rubbiot to 
Lyons or Geneva, and 3 liv. to Paris.— The following are the principal exports : 

17,000,000 

500,000 

3.500.000 

1.500.000 
2,000,000 

24,500,000 

Oil and wine from Nice j walnut-oil, cobalt, lead, and copper ore, add fome- 
thing. France commonly takes 10,000,000 liv. in filk, and England 5,000,000 liv. 
of the fineft fort. The balance of trade is generally fuppofed to be about 

500,000 liv. againft Piedmont 3 but all fuppofitions of this fort are very conjec- 
tural 3 fuch a country could not long continue to pay fuch a balance ; and, 
confequently, there cannot be any fuch. By another account, wheat exported 
is 200,000 lacks, at 5 eymenay facks of rice, at 3 hemp, ^000 

quintals 3 and 10,000 head of oxen. 

Turin, 

The Englifh woollen manufadlurers having fworn, at the bar of the Houfc 
of Lords, that the French camblets, made of Englilh wool, rivalled the Eng- 

lilh camblets in the Italian markets, and even underfold them, I had previoully 

n 2 determined 


Unwrought filk, 
Damafks, &c. 
Rice, 

Hemp, 

Cattle, 
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determined to make inquiries into the truth of this aflertion. I was at Turin 
introduced to Sig. Vinatier, a confiderable fhopkeeper, who fold both. His 
account of the French and Englilh cambiets was this j that the Englifh are 
much better executed, better wrought, and more beautiful j but that the 
French are Rrongeft. I defired to know which were the cheapeft. The Englilh, 
he faid, being much the narrower, it was a matter of calculation j but he 
fuppofed the confumers thought the Englifh cheapeft, as where he fold one 
French, he fold at leaft twenty-five Englifii. He fhewed me various pieces of 
both, and faid, that the above circumfiances were applicable both to fluffs 
mixed of v/ool and filk, and alfo thofe of wool only. I afked him then con- 
cerning cloths : he faid, the Englifh ordinary cloths were much better than 
the French, but that the French fine cloths were better than the Englifh. 
Thefe inquiries brought me acquainted with an Italian dealer, or merchant as 
he is called, in hardware, who informed me, that he was at Birmingham in 
1786 and 1789, and that he found a fenfible dirriinution of price j and that the 
prices of Englifh hardware have fallen for fome years paft ; and that, for thefe 
laft three or four years, the trade in them to Italy has increafed confiderably. 
He has not only bought, but examined with care, the fine works in fleel at 
Paris, but they are not equal to the Englifh ; that the French have not the 
art of hardening their fleel ; or if hardened of not working it ; for the Englifh 
goods are much harder and better polifhed, confequently, are not equally fub- 
jedt to rufl. 

Milanese. 

In the fifteenth century, the trade of this country was confiderable. In 
1423, the territory of Milan paid to the Venetians : 


Milan, 

- 900,000 ducats. 

Monza, 

52,000 

Como, 

- 104,000 

Aleffandria, 

- 52,000 

Tortona and Novara, 

- 104,000 

Pavia, - - - 

- 104,000 

Cremona, 

- 104,000 

Bergamo, 

- 78,000 

Parma, 

- 104,000 

Piacenza, 

- 52,000 

1,654,000 


And 
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And they Tent to Venice, at the fame time, cloths to the following amount : 


Aleffandria, Tortona, and Novara, at 
Pavia, at 15 ducats, 

Milan, at 30 ditto, 

Como, at 15 ditto, 

Monza, at 15 ditto, 

Brefcia, at 15 ditto, 

Bergamo, at 7 ditto, 

Cremona, at 40! ditto, 

Parma, at 1 5 ditto. 

Duties and warehoufes. 

Canvas, 


Cloths* 


Ducats, 

5 ducats, 6000 

-» 

90,000 

3000 

- 

45,000 

- 4000 

- 

1 20,000 

1 2,000 

- 

1 80,000 

- 6000 

- 

90,000 

5000 

- 

75,000 

10,000 

- 

70,000 

40,000 

- 

170,000 

- 4.000 

k 

- 

60,000 

90,000 

- 

900,000 


- 

200,000 ‘ 

m w 


100,000 


And at the fame time the Milanefe took from Venice annually : 

Cotton raw, 5000 miliari, 

Cotton fpun, _ - - - 

Wool of Catalonia, 4000 miliari, 

French wool, - - - - 

Gold and (ilk fabrics,. - - - 

Pepper, - - - " 

Soap, - - " " " 

Cinnamon, - ^ ’ 

Ginger, - “ “ “ 

Slaves, 

Sugar, - - ’ " “ 

Materials for embroidery. 

Dying woods, - “ " 

Indigo, &c. - ■ * 

The produce of filk amounts to 9,000,000 liv. 5 nineteen-twentieths of which, 

VerrTttis di Milano, mentions that the Milanefe, only fixty 

fifty feed^ 1,130,000 inhabitants, and exports to the amount of 
niles by fit y, 3 ^ cheefe and flax, more than 200,000 ; 


250.000 ducats. 

30.000 

120.000 

120.000 

250.000 

300.000 

250.000 

64.000 

80.000 

30.000 

95.000 

30.000 

1 20.000 

50.000 ^ 


* CluUnl, vol. Jdi. p. 3^2. 


Verrlf tom. i. p» 23^* 


But 
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But this is changed much, for the export of cheefe alone is calculated now at 
9,200,000 liv. which is above 306,000!. fterling. 

Bergamo. 

The woollen manufadlure at this place is of great .antiquity, and it is yet 
confiderable. Its trade in filk is great i they buy from Crema, Monti, Brianza, 
Ghiara d’Adda, and in general the confines of the Milanefe ; this has given 
their filk trade a greater reputation than it deferves, for their commerce is more 
extenfive than their product. They have been known to export filk, to the 
amount of near 300,000!. flerling a year. Here alfo is a fabric of iron and fteel, 
of fome confideration in Italy; but none of thele objedts are in a ftile to be 
interefiing to thofe who have been at all converfant with the fabrics of 
England. If, however, the manufadtures of Bergamo are compared with 
thofe of the Milanefe, they will be found confiderable. 

Brefcia. 

This is a very bufy place ; the city and the vicinity, for fome miles, abound with 
many fabrics, particularly of fire-arms, cutlery, and other works of iron. They 
have many filk and oil mills ; and fome paper fabrics, that fucceed well. But 
their commerce of all forts has declined fo much, as not to be compared at 
prefent, to what it has been in former times. 

Verona. 

Here is a woollen fabric that flill maintains fome little ground ; though the 
declenfion it has fuffered is very great. I was afiiired, that 20,000 manufac- 
turers were once found in a fingle fireet ; this, I fuppofe, may be an exagge- 
ration, but it at leafi; marks that it was once very great: now there are not 
1000 in the whole city ; in the time of its profperity, they ufed chiefly their 
own wool, at prefent it is imported. 

In the Veronefe, they make one million of pounds of filk, of 12 oz.; and 
rice nearly to as great an amount. 

State of Venice.— 

Many years pafl, the only gteat import of camblets was from Saxony ; but 
after the war of 1758, the Englifli ones eflabliflied themfelves, and there is 
now no comparifon between the quantity of Engliflr and French; of the 
latter, very few, but the import of the former is confiderable. 


Vicenza. 
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Vicenza, 

They fell nine pieces of Englifh camblets to one of French. A woollen ma- 
nufacture was eftablifhed here three years ago, under the direction of Thomas 
Montfort, an E'nglithman. It works up their own wool, and alfo Spaniih. 
Spinning a pound of fine wool, 50/ and the women earn 1 5/ a day ; weavers, 
2 liv. Count Vicentino has efiablifhed a fabric of earthen ware, with a capital 
of 9000 ducats 5 Mr. Wedgwood’s forms (originally however from Italy) are 
imitated throughout. A good plate, plain, 12/; ewer and bafon, 12 liv. ^ 
fmalltea-cup and faucer, quite plain, 15/; tea-pot, 4liv.3 vaze, 18 inches 
high, with a feftoon and openings for flowers, 60 liv. It meets with no great 
fuccefs, and no encouragement from the government. 

Venice, 

In the fifteenth century, Venice employed 3345 fiiips, great and fmall, and 
43,000 failors The chief export at prefent, is filk ; the fecond, corn of all 

forts; the third, raifins, currants, and wine. Glafs is yet a manufacture of 
fome confequence, though greatly fallen, even of late years. Tuyan for beads, is, 
however, yet unrivalled. The glafs of Bohemia underfells, from the great cheap- 
nefs of wood, and poflibly from that of provifions (my informant fpeaks), not 
only the glafs of Venice, but that of Carniola alfo. The chief export from Venice, 
of fabrics, is to the Levant ; velvets and filks go there to fome amount. The 
trade of the whole Venetian territory, does not employ above 250 fhips of 
national bottoms. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna, 

All the filk of the Bolognefe, is here made into crape and gauze ; the crapes 
are, perhaps, the finefi; in the world, price confidered. The gauzes alfo are 
very beautiful : they meafure by the braccio of forty inches ; they fell at 26 to 
36 baiocchi the braccio ; (10 baiocchi equal 6d. Englifii). White handkerchiefs 
are alfo made of 7 liv. each. Crapes and gauzes employ feven or eight thou- 
fand people. 

Tuscany . — F lorence. 

The woollen manufadure was am'ongft the greateft refources of the Floren- 
tines, in the time of their republic. 

* RagionamenU ful Crnimrcloy & c. della Tcfccna, 8vo, 1781, p. li.— Marino Sanudo tra gli Scrlt- 
tori Jtalici del Muraiori, tom. ii.- Conte Carli delU Monete, tom. iii. dif. '],—Msb:gan Tableau de 
VHiJi, Moder, tom. ii. epog. 7. 
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In 1239, the friars umiiiate came to Florence, to improve the manufadory 
of woollen cloth. They made the fine ft cloths of the age; the beft, of the 
wool of Spain and Portugal ; the feconds, of that of England, France, Majorca, 
Minorca, Sardinia, Barbary, Apulia, Romana, and Tufcany *. In 1336, there 
were at Florence, more than two hundred ftiops, in which woollens were ma- 
nufacflured, which made from 70 to 80,000 pieces of cloth yearly, of the value 
Gi ly'iooyooo zecchmi of which, the third part remained in the country for 
labour; and employed more than 30,000 fouls; and thirty years before that, 
the number was much greater, even to 100,000 pieces, but coarfer, and of 
only half the value, becaufe they did not receive, nor know how to work the 
wools of England. In 1460, they were augmented to two hundred and fe- 
venty-three, but the quality and quantity unknown f. From 1407 to 1485, 
was the period of its greatcft profperity. In 1450, Cofmo of Medicis, was the 
greateft merchant in Europe. From the year 1365 to 1406, the republic of 
Florence, in wars only, expended 11,500,000 zecchiniX, 

I was aftured at Florence, but I know not the authority, that if. a week, on 
the wages of the woollen manufacturers only, built the cathedral ; and that at 
a fingle fair, in the time of the republic, woollen goods to the amount of 
12,000,000 of crowns have been fold. 

Giuliano and Lorenzo de Medici fent into England Florentine manufacturers 
of wool, to exercife their trade, for the account of thofe princes to take advan- 
tage of the cheapnefs of wool on the fpot ; from which circumftance, the Flo- 
rentine writer infers, that the Englifti thus gained the art of making cloth §. 

Thefe particulars, it muft be confefted, arc curious, but I muft draw one 
conclulion from them, which will militate conftderably with the ideas of thofe 
perfons, who infift that the only way of encouraging agriculture is to eftablifti 
great manufactures. Here were, for three centuries, fome of the greateft fa- 
brics, perhaps the greateft in Europe ; and Pifa flourifhed equally ; and yet the 
eftablilhment and the fuccefs of a vaft commerce, which gave the city im- 
menfe riches, the figns of which are to be met with at this day, in every part 
of it, had fo little effeCl on the agriculture of Tufcany, that no perfon Ikilled 
in hufoandry can admit it to be well cultivated ; and yet the improvements in. 
the laft twenty years are, I am aftiired, very great. Here then is a ftriking 
proof, that the prodigious trade of the Tufcan towns had little or no effeCl in 
fecuring a ftourifhing agriculture to the country. Thefe great political quef- 
tions, are not to be decided by eternal realbnings — it is by recurring to faCfs 

♦ Raglonamente Sopra Tofcana-y p. 39. 

f Ib. p. 39, from Giovanni Villani, Francefco Balducci, Giovanni da Uzzano Benedetto Dei. 

if Crijiofano Landino Apologia dl Dante, § Rcgionanunte Sopra Tofcanoy p. 61. 
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alone, that fatisfacftion can be gained. No wonder that the rich deep foils of 
Lombardy and Flanders have been well applied ; but the more ungrateful and 
fleril hills of Tufcany remain (at leaft what I have feen of them) wild and 
unimproved. 

There is yet a woollen manufadiure of fome confideration, and they make 
fine cloths of Vigonia wool ; alfo hats ; and various fabrics of filk. 

The export of woollens from Tufcany in 1757, was 120,000 lb. j and in 1762, 
it was 180,000 lb.* 

Among the filk manufadlures, here are fome good, and pretty fatins, iS 
(the paul 5ld.) the braccioy (about two feet Englifh), the width one 
braccio four inches. 

The filk fpun in Tufcany in ten years, from 1760 to 1769 inclufive, amounts 
to 1,676,7451b. ; or per annum, 167,6741b. j and in the firif fum is comprifed 
286,9791b. of cocoons, bought of foreigners f. The filk manufadlure amounts 
to a million of crowns, (7 liv. 10 f. of Tufcany J). Of oil, the export is about 
100,000 barrils. The year following the edidl for the free commerce of oil and 
grain, the export amounted to 600,000 Jcudi\. Next to oil, hogs are the 
greateft export, to the amount of from 20 to 30,000 in a year. 

The average of the quantity of filk made in Tufcany, and regiftered in the 
tribunal of Florence, from 1769 to 1778, was 165,1681b. j and the import of 
foreign filk, 48,4701b. ; together, 213,6491b. yearly ||. 


Modena. 


Jn I77i> the following were the exports of the Modenefe : 

Brandy, ^OjOOO poids, - - - 

Wine, 150,000 ditto, - - 

Oxen, 5,232' head, . - 

Cows, 3,068 ditto, - - 

Calves, one year, 500 ditto, - - - 

Wethers and goats, 23,500 ditto. 

Hogs, 11,580 ditto, - - " 

Pigs, 21,900 ditto, - - ^ 

Linen, hemp, facks, &c. 1,800,000 braccio. 

Carry forward. 


Liv, 

593.280 
428,222 

1,569,600 

613,400 

69,150 

141,048 

347.280 
329,145 

1,442,327 

5 » 533>452 


* Ragionamente Sopra Tefcana, p. 183. 

4 Penjieri dp, Apol. p. 5^* t P* ^7* 

jj Ragioncmente Sopra Tofcana, p. l6i. 
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Livt 


Brought forward. 

- 

5.533,452 

Hogs faked, 1,900 poids. 

- 

24>479 

Poultry, - - 

- 

24,342 

Hats of ftraw and chip. 

- 

145,308 

Ditto of woollen. 

- 

23,205 

Grofs fabricks of wool. 

- 

83,362 

Butter, - “ 

- 

106,240 

Hemp, fpun or prepared, 1 ^,<^00 poids. 

- 

348,000 

\¥ax. 

- 

74,400 

Silk, 77,6501b. -■ - ' “ 

- 

3,897,312 

Honey, - 

- 

15.350 

Cheefe, - - 

- 

98,556 

Chefnuts, . - - - 

- 

17,440 

Fruit, - ” “ ^ 


81,320 

10,472,766 


All thefe are by th€ regifters of the farms \ the contraband is to be added.— 
Exportation is now greater than in 1771. 


Parma. 

The firft trade and export of the country is, lilk ; the next cattle and hogs. 

There is but one conclufion to be drawn from this detail of the commerce of 
Lombardy, namely, that eighteen-twentieths of it confift in the export of the 
produce of agriculture, and therefore ought rather to be efteemed a branch of 
that art, than of commerce, according to modern ideas 5 and it is equally 
worthy of notice, that thus fublifting by agriculture, and importing manufac- 
tures, thefe countries muft be ranked among the moft flourifhing in the world ; 
abounding with large and magnificent towns ; decorated in a manner that fets 
all comparifon at defiance : the country every where cut by canals of naviga- 
tion or irrigation 5 many of the roads fplendid ; an immenfe population ; and 
fuch public revenues, that if Italy were united under one head, fhe would be 
clafied among the firft powers in Europe. 

When it is confidered, that all this has been effedled generally under govern- 
ments not the befl in Europe 5 when we farther refled, that England has for a cen- 
tury enjoyed the befl government that exifls, we fhall be forced to confefs, per- 
haps with aftonifliment, that Great Britain has not made confiderable advances in 
agriculture, and in the cultivation of her territory. Thewaftes of the three king- 
doms are enormous, and far exceeding, in proportional extent, all that are to be 
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founcHn Italy ; while, of our cultivated diftridts, there are but a few provinces 
remarkable for their improvements. Whoever has viewed Italy with any de- 
gree of attention, muft admit, that if a proportion of her territory, containing 
as many people as the three Britiih kingdoms, had for a century enjoyed as free 
a government, giving attention to what has been a principal object, viz. agri- 
culture, inftead of trade and manufacture, they w^oald at this time have made 
almoft every acre of their country a fertile garden ; and would have been in 
every refpeCt a greater, richer, and more flourifhing people than we can pollibly 
pretend to be. What they have done under their prefent governments, juftifies 
this affertion : we, bleffed with liberty, have little to exhibit of fuperiority. 

What a wafte of time to have fquandered a century of freedom, and la- 
viihed a thoufand millions fterling of public money in queftions of com- 
merce ! He who confiders the rich inheritance of a hundred years of 
liberty, and the magnitude of thofe national improvements, which fuch im- 
menfe fums would have effected, will be inclined to do more than queftion the 
propriety of the political fyflem, which has been adopted by the legiflature of 
this kingdom, that in the bofom of freedom, and commanding fuch fums, has 
not, in the agriculture of any part of her dominions, any thing to prefent 
which marks fuch expence, or fuch exertion, as the irrigation of Piedmont 
and the Milanefe. 


SECT. V. OF POPULATION, 


Milanese. 

✓ 

In all Auflrian Lombardy there are 1,300,000 fouls. 

In 1748, the population was about 800,000; and in 1771, it was 1,130,000. 
The Milanefe contains 3000 fquare milesf. In 1732, there were 800,000 
perh'cBe uncultivated; in 1767, only 208,000. In a fquare mile, of toy to a 
degree, there are, in the Milanefe, 354 fouls. There are in the Dutchy, 
II -8c \2\pertiche, at 4868 pertiche in a fquare mile; and there are in tne 
StaWexclufive of roads, lakes, rivers, &c. 2338 fquare miles J, and 377 per- 
fons per fquare mile, which is certainly very confiderable ; and, that my 
readers may have a clearer idea of this degree of population, I ihall remark, that 
to equal it, England fhould contain 27,636,362 fouls §. 

* J/r John Sinclair's Hijlory of the Public Revenue^ vol. ii. p. 98. 
t Deile Opere del S. Conte Carli, 1784, tom. i. p. 1 32. X Ih. p. 319* 

^ At 73,306 fquare miles each of 640 acres. 
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Venetian State. — Padouan, 

In the whole dillridl of the Padouan, there were, in 1760, 240,336 fouls t in 
1781, they were 288,300: increafe 47,914. There is probably no corner of 
Europe, barbarous Turkey alone excepted, in which the people do not increafe 
conliderably — we ought not therefore in England, to take too much credit for 
that rapid augmentation which we experience. It is found under the worft go- 
' vernments, as well as under the beft, but not equally. 

Venice. 

The population of the whole territory, 2,500,000 : of the city, between 143 
and 149,000, the Zuedecca included. 

In Friuli, in 1581, there were 196,541 ; and in the city of Udine, 14,579. 
In i755f in Friuli, 342,158 ; and in Udine, 14,729^. The population of all the 
States of Venice, by another authority, is made 2,830,000 j that is 600,000 in 
Bergamo, Brefcia, &c. : in the reft of the Terra Firma, 1,860,000 : in Dalmatia 
and Albania, 250,000: in the Greek iflands, 120,000 f. In the time of Gallo, 
who died in 1570, there were faid to be in the Brefcian, about 700,000 fouls ^ 
in 1764, there were 310,388 J. 

Tuscany. 

The progreflive population of Florence is thus fhewn, by Sig. Laftrl: 

1470 §, - - - 40* ** 323 

1622, - — - - 76,023 

1660, - - - - 56,671 

1738, - - _ . 77,835 

1767, - ... 78,63511 

The total population of the Dukedom, is calculated at about 1,000,000*^. 
Two centuries ago, the population of the fields in the mountains, and on the 

* Gemellty vol. ii. p. 1 6. -{• Della Piul utile Riparitzione de^ Perrent^ Cfc . San Martino^ 4tOj p. 1 3. 

+ Gallo Vmti Giornata-t Brefcia, I773> p. 413. § Declma-y tom i. p. 232. 

I Ricerche full’ Antica e Moderna Popolazxone della Gita di Firenze^ 4to, 1 775, p. I2I. Sig. 
Paoletti is a fenfible writer, and a good farmer, but he is of Dr. Price’s fchool, — “ L’ antica popola- 
zione della Tofcana era certamente di gran lunga fuperiore a quella de’ noftri tempi;”— from Boc- 
caccio, he makes 100,000 to die in Florence, of the plague in 1348 ; yet, in little more than a cen- 
tury after, there was not half the number in the city ; he admits, however, that this is efagerato. 
Penferi Sopra P Agricolt ura^ p. 18. 

** Foere Mezzi Paoletti^ p. 58. 

fea-coaft. 
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fea-coaft, was little lefs than double what it is at prefent. And there is laid 
to have been the fame proportion in the cultivation and cattle 

Modena. 

State of the Dutchy in 1781 : 


Ecclefiaftics, - - - 8,306 

Infants, under fourteen years of age, - 50,291 

Girls, ditto, - - - 49,516 

Men, _ - - - 115,464 

Women, - - - 124,822 

Total 348,399 


Marriages, 2,901 ^ births, 12,930; deaths, 10,933. Multiplying the births 
therefore by 27, gives nearly the population ; or the deaths by 41 .—Of this 
total, the following are in the mountain diftridls : 


Carrara, . - - 8,865 

MalTa, „ - - - 11,070 

Garfagnana, - - - 22,242 

Varano, _ - - - 629 

Caftcl Nuovo, - - - I 4 » 57 ^ 

Frignano, - " " I9»526 

Montefiorino, - - “ 

Montefe, - - ' ^ 9 . 69 + 


Total 112,323 
The reft in the plain. 

Piedmont. 

Subieas in the King of Sardinia’s territories, 3,000,000. In Savoy, 400,0^. 
In Sardinia, 450,000. In Turin, in 1765, 78,807. In 1785, it was 9,1 5. 
In 1785,“ births 3394 ^ deaths 3537. 

» Difertazione fulla la Molupllca%ione del Bejliame Tafcano, Andreucci, Svo, 1773,. p. 14- 
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Milanese . — Milan. 

Charitable foundations, m the city only, amount to 3,000,000 llv. (87,500!. 
fterling). In the great hofpital, there are commonly from twelve to fifteen 
hundred fick ; the effed is found to be exceedingly mifchievous, for there are 
many that will not work, depending on thefe eftablifhments. 

Mozzata. 

The labourers here work in fummer thirteen hours. Breakfafl one hour 5 
dinner two hours ; merenda one hour ; fupper one hour ; deep fix hours. 
They are not in a good fituation. I was not contented to take the general de- 
fcription, but went early in a morning, with the Marquis Vifcoati and Sig. 
Amoretti, into feveral cabins, to fee and converfe with them. In this village 
they are all little farmers : I afked if there were a family in the parifh without 
a cow, and was anfwered expreflly there w^as not one, for all have land. The 
pooreft we faw'’ had two cows and 20 pertiche } for which fpace he paid five 
moggto of grain, one-third wheat, one-third rye, and one-third maiz. Another, 
for 140 pertiche, paid 35 moggio, in thirds alfo. The poor never drink any 
thing but water ; and are well contented if they can manage always to have 
bread or polenta ; on Sunday they make a foup, into which goes perhaps, but 
not always, a little lard ; their children would not be reared, if it were not for 
the cow. They are miferably clad j have in general no fhoes or {lockings, 
even in this rainy feafon of the year, when their feet are never dry j the other 
parts of their drefs very bad'. Their furniture but ordinary, and looks much 
w'orfe from the hideous darknefs from fmoke, that reigns throughout; yet 
every cabin has a chimney. They have tolerable kettles, and a little pewter ; 
but the general afped: miferable. Fuel, in a country that has neither fo- 
refls nor coal-pits, mufl be a matter of difficulty, though not in the moun- 
tains. They were heating their kettles, with the ears of maiz, with fome 
heath and broom. In the cold weather, during winter, they always live in the 
liable with their cattle, for warmth, till midnight or bed-time. For day la- 
bour they are paid lof 2i day in winter, and 12 f. in fummer. For a houfe of 
two rooms, one over the other, the farmer of 20 perttche 24liv. a year ; 
that is to fay, he works fo much out with his landlord, keeping the account, 
as in Ireland, with a tally, a fplit flick notched. They are not, upon the 
whole, in a fituation that would allow any one to approve of the fyflem of the 
poor being occupiers of land ; and are apparently in much more uneafy cir- 
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cumftances, than the day labourers in the rich watered plain, where all the 
land is in the hands of the great dairy farmers. I drew the fame conclufion 
from the Rate of the poor in France; thefe in the Milanefe ftrongly confirm 
the dodrii:ie ; and unite in forming a perfedt contraft, wdth the fituatioa of the 
poor in England, without land, but with great comforts. 

State of Venice. 

The people appear, in the diftridts of Bergamo, Brefcia, Verona, and Vi- 
cenza, to be in better circumftances than in the Padouan. And from thence to 
Venice, there are ilill greater appearances of poverty ; many very poor cottages, 
with the fmoke iffuing from holes in the walls. 

Villamagna, 

The peafantry, a term which, in all countries where the landlord is paid by 
a {hare of the produce, and not a money rent, includes the farmers, who are 
confequently poor, live here better than in diftridls more diftant from the capi- 
tal; they eat flefh once a week ; the common beverage is the fecond mafh, or 
wort, of the wine ; eat wheaten-bread ; and are cloathed pretty well. 


SECT. VI. OF PROHIBITIONS. 


Piedmont. 

/ 

The exportation of the cocoons of filk is prohibited; and the effea highly merits 
the attention of the politician, who would be well informed, from praaice, of the 
principles of political ceconomy. It is a perifhable comrnodity, and therefore it 
is not at all likely, that if the trade were free, the quantity fent out would be 
any thing confiderable 1 yet, fuch is the pernicious eftea of every fpecies of mo- 
nopoly, upon the fale of the earth’s produas, that this prohibition finks the 
price <!0 per cent. While the cocoons fell in Piedmont at 24I1V. the rubbto, 
Ley are fmuggled to the Genoefe at 3oliv. ; which export wkes place in con- 
fequence of fne monopoly having funk the price. The objea of the law is to 
preferve to the filk-mills, the profit of converting the filk to organzine ; and 
for this obiea, fo paltry on comparifon with the mifchief flowing from it, the 
land-owners are cheated in the price of their filk 30 per cent. : the State gams 
nothing ; the country gains nothing ; for not a Angle pound would be exported 
if the trade were free, as the motive for the export would then ceafe, by t e 
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price rifing: the only poffible efFea; is, that of taking 30 per cent, on all the 
filk produced out of the pockets of the grower, and putting it into thofe of the 
manufacturer. A real and unequivocal infamy j which reflects a fcandal on 
the government, for its ignorance in miflaking the means of efleCting its de- 
fign"^ and for its injuflice, in fleecing one clafs of men, for the profit of ano- 
ther." I demanded why the Piedmontefe merchants could not give as good a 
price as the Genoefe. ^hey certainly could give as good a price, but as they 
know they have the monopoly, and the feller no refource in an export, they will 
have it at their own price ; and if we do not give them this profit oj 30 p£r cent, 
we cannot fell it at all." What an exaCt tranfcript of the wool laws in England! 

Another prohibition here, not equally mifchievous, but equally contrary to 
juft principles, is that of keeping ftieep in fummer, any where in or near the 
plain of Piedmont ; it is not eafy to underftand, whether the objeCt of this law 
is, that the ftieep at that feafon fmll be kept in the mountains, or that they 
fhall not be kept in the plain. In winter they are allowed every where.^ The 
Ihepherds buy the laft growth of the meadows, at 5 liv. or 6 liv. per giornata 
for them j and pay for fuch hay, as may be wanted in froft or fnow. 

Corn from Sardinia is not allowed to be exported, but when the quantity is 
large, and then paying a heavy duty, yet this is the only commodity of the 
ifland ; and the execrable policy that governs it, has rendered it one of the 
moft wretched deferts that is to be found in Europe*. On account of this 
duty, they pay no land-tax f* No wonder that the authors of fuch a policy want 
to fell their inheritance I 

Milanese. 

The export of cocoons are here alfo prohibited and as it is rather more fe- 
verely fo than in Piedmont, the price is of courfe fomething lower. The duty 

on the export of filk, is ^kf, per pound. 

Keeping ftieep in the vale of the Miianefe, every where prohibited by go- 
vernmenC from the notion that their bite is venomous to rich meadows. ^ The 
fame in the Veronefe^ and there is a diftertation in the Verona VIemoirs in 

favour of them. 

State of Venice. — Brefcia, 

The cultivation of the mountains is every where prohibited in this republic, 
left the turbid waters falling into the Lagunes, Ihould fill up thole channels, 
and unite Venice with the Terra Firma. Mr. Profeftbr Symonds has remarked 


* Rifioramnte della Sardegna, tom. i. p. 3 « 


t Jb. p. 147. 
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the ill effedls of cutting woods on the mountains, relative to the mifchief 
which rivers in that cafe do to the plains j it is fufpedted in Italy, that there 
are other reafons alfo ; and they have obferved in the territory of Aqui, in 
Piedmont, that hail has done more mifchief fince the woods have been cut 
down, in certain diftridts of the mountains, between the Genoefe territory 
and Montferat 

Verona, 

The export of wheat is prohibited when the price exceeds 24liv. the fack, 
oi \\ peji, of 251b. j II peji are 205 lb. Englilh 5 and therefore 24 liv. equals 
26s. 6d. per quarter Englilh, of 456 lb. ; apparently a regulation that is meant 
as an abfolute prohibition. The export of maiz is alfo prohibited, wEen it 
reaches a certain price, proportioned to this of wheat. The export of cocoons 
and unfpun filk prohibited. 

Vicenza and Padoua. 

The export of cocoons prohibited. 

Venice. 

The export of wool, from the Venetian territory, has been always prohibited. 
The export of wheat is prohibited, when the price arrives at 22 liv. ^h^faccho ; 
but fo much depends on the magiftrate, that there is no certainty, and confe- 
quently the trade crippled. The Jiajo, or Jlaro Veneziano of wheat, is 133 lb. 
groffoi 6,Jlari \ mozzo. The fack of flour is 2041b. to 210 lb. f The fack of 
wheat 132 lb. grojjo J. As the Venetian pound is about one-twentieth heavier 
than the Englifh, 22 liv. the fack about equals, notexadtly, 36s. the Englifli 
quarter, but the ratio of the price is of little confequence, in laws, the execution 
of which depends on the will of the magiflrate ||. Another prohibition, which 
marks the fhort and fallacious views of this government, on every objedt but 
that of their own power, is in the duration of leafes j no perfon is allowed to 
give a longer one than for three years ; which is in fad, to declare by law, that 

no renter fhall cultivate his farm well. 


Ecclesiastical St ate. --Boiogna. 

The government of this country, in refpea to taxes, is the mildefl h^-haps 
in Europe i but it lofes much of its merit by many prohibitions and rertndtions. 


* Memorle della Sac. AgTaTtO'^ vol. iv. p. 3 * 

^ rrattato della Pratica di Geemetrla Permit 4 ^ 0 ^ Verona, 1751. 

t De h Lande'% Voyage en Italic^ tom. vii. p. 81. a 1 j' * ■ u 

f On this point, fee Mr. Profeffor Sjnnonds’s excellent paper m tne .Wr rf ^sr:ad,urc. 

p „ which 

Vol. II. ^ P 
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which have taken place more or lefs throughout Italy. Silk cannot be fold in 
the country; it muh all be brought to the city. All wood, within eight 
miles of the fame place, is a limilar monopoly ; it can be carried no where elfe. 
The export of corn is always prohibited; and the regulation flridlly adhered 
to; and, it may be remarked, that the price is never low; the natural, and 
probably the univerfal eftea of fuch a policy, muft be a high price, inlfead of 
that low one, which is the objed: of the State. 


Tuscany. 

In the States I have hitherto mentioned, to name prohibitions, is to exem- 
plify their mifchief in the condud: of all the governments, through whofe terri- 
tories 1 have yet palled ; but in Tufcany the talk, is more agreeable— to give 
an account of prohibitions there, is to Ihew the benefit of their reverfal, and 
of that l)’ftem of freedom, which the late beneficent Ibvereign introduced. 

In 1775* 3-u unlimited freedom in the export and import of corn was eftablilhed. 
The effecd of this freedom, in the commerce of corn, has been very great ; in 
the fir ft place, the price of corn has rifen confiderably; and has never for a 
moment been low ; the rife has been fteady ; famines and any great fcarcity 
have been ablblutely avoided, but the augmentation of j^rice on an average has 
been great. I was alTured, on very refpedable authority, that landlords, upon 
a medium of the territory, have doubled their incomes, which is a prodigious 
increafe. This vaft effed has not flowed immediately from the rife in the price 
of corn, but partly from an increaled cultivation, in confequence of that price, 
and which would never have taken place without it. On the other hand, the 
confumers feel a very great rife in the price of every article of their confump- 
tion ; and many of them have complained of this as a moft mifchievous effedf. 
I was aflured, that thefe prices have been doubled. Such complaints can be 
juft only with refpedl to idle confumers, at fixed incomes ; a penfion or an 
annuity is undoubtedly not fo valuable now, as it was before the free corn 
trade ; this is clear ; but , it is equally certain, that landlords, and all the 
mercantile and induftrious claflfes, profit greatly by the general rife : this fadl is 
admitted, nor would the improvement of all the arts of induftry ; the fituation 
of the poor moft highly ameliorated ; and the increafe of population, allow it 
to be queftioned. Before the free trade, the average price was 5! pauls (each 
5id.) of 54ib. ; now the average is 9 pauls. Here is a rife in the 

price of 40 per cent. Thofe whofe interefts, or whofe theories point that way, 
will contend that this muft be a moft pernicious evil, and that the confumers of 
corn omfl; fuiter greatly; it however happens, and well it deferves to be noted, 

that every branch of induftry, commercial and manufaifturing, has flouriihed 

more 



more decidedly fince that period, than in any preceding one, Cnee the extinc- 
tion of the Medici. This is one of the greateft political experiments that has 
been made in Europe j it is an anfwer to a thoufand theories ^ and ought to 
meet with the moft ftudious attention, from every legidator that would be 
thought enlightened. 

No body can exprefs himfelf better againft the regulations in the corn trade, 
than Paoletti : — “ Uno dei piu gravi e dei piu folenni attentati, che in quefte 
genere fi fia fatto, e che ancora, da una gran parte dei politic! govern! fi fa all’ 
ordine naturale e certamente quello, delle reftrizioni e dei divieti nel com- 
mercio de’grani. Non han conofeiuto moftro il piu ofribile, il piii funefte 
quelle sfortunate nazioni che ne fbno ftate infeftate. Lc pefti, le guerre, le 
flragi, le proferizioni dovunque aprirono il teatro alle loro tragedie non arre- 
carono mai tanti danni al genere umano, quanto quefta arbitraria politica 

It is remarked, by a very intelligent writer, that the early declenfion of Tuf- 
can agriculture, was caufed by the ill-digefted and injurious laws of reftriaion 
and prohibition, in the beginning of the fixteenth century : the price of provi- 
fions was regulated, in order to feed manufaaurers cheaply, not perceiving that 
the earth gave fcanty fruits to poor cultivators ^ that exalting the arts by the 
depreffion of agriculture, is preferring the fiiadow to the body. Wool was 
wanted for the fabrics, yet no encouragement^ given to breeding flieep. Mer- 
chants and manufadurers compofing the legiflative body, whofe interefts were 
concentrated in Florence 5 all the other towns, and generally the country, 
were facrificed at the fhrine of the capital : they made a monopoly of the 
Levant trade, and even of fhip-building ; which had fuch pernicious con- 
fequences, that in 1480, they were obliged to lay open the remnants of 
trades once fiourifhing f. They Ihewed the greateft eagernefs to encou- 
rage the planting of mulberry-trees 5 yet knew fo little of the m^ns of 
doing it, that they fubjeded the fale of cocoons to a multitude of reftndive 
regulations, and even fixed the price, and gave a monopoly of the purchafe + ; 
and even the power of fixing the price of filk was, by the government, given 
to four dealers ; and in 1698, the whole trade was fubjeded to the price of one 
man • and fuch was the effed of thefe fine meafures, that a law was palled 
forcivK plantations of mulberries ; four trees to every pair of oxen employed §. 
So utterly fubverfive of the intention will the prohibitory fyftem always prove ! 

By theedidsof I 775 > i 779 > 17^0, of the Grand Duke, a f 

reftridions, on the fale of cocoons and wool, and on the fabric of both lilks 


» W Mez.:, &c. jp. Jpol I 77 ^> P- ^9. t R^i^^namerne S^pra Tofeana p 68 

t Cofmol firft allowed the export of cocoons, February 22, 15451 iubjca to a duty of 18/ 

the^pLd, of one fort, and 3/ the other j augmented fucceffively, and at laft fixed to 2 In . 

§ RagionaTnente-j p« 83* 
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and woollens, were aboliihed. A free trade in corn, oil, cattle, and wool, was. 
given ^ about the fame time ; as well as the rights of commonage deftroyed 
By the edidt of March 18, 1789, the plantation and manufadlure of tobacco 
was made free; and, that the farmers of the revenue might not be injured, the 
benevolent fovereign declares he will buy all cultivated on the ufual terms, till 
the expiration of the farmer’s leafe 

I am very forry to add to the recital of fuch an enlightened fyflem, a conduct 
in other refpecls borrowed entirely from the old fchool : the export of cocoons 
has been long prohibited ; and even that of fpun filk is not allowed. But what 
is mmch worle than this, the export of wool, about fix months ago, was forbid- 
den, under the fhallow pretence of encouraging manufadlures. Such a mono- 
poly, againft the agriculture and improvement of the country, is diredtiy 
contrary to the general fpirit of the Grand Duke’s laws. The fame arguments 
which plead in its favour, would prove equally in favour of prohibitions, and 
fhackles on the corn trade ; he has broken many monopolies : Why give a 
new one? The moft plaufible plea for this, is the example of England; but 
does he know that of all the fabrics of that kingdom,, this of wool is the leaf!: 
flourifhing ; and precifeiy by reafon of the manufadlurers having the monopoly 
of the raw material, and thereby being enabled to fink the price 60, and 
even to 70 per cent, below the common rates of Europe ? The total failure 
of this policy in England, which cheats the land of four millions a year, in 
order not to increafe, but to hurt the fabric, fhould plead powerfully againfl; fo 
pernicious an example. They fhould know, that the ravv materials' of our moft 
flourifhing fabrics, are exportable ; fome free, and others under low duties f 
and that wool is an exception to ail the reft ; and at the fame time, the ma- 
nufadlure that has made the leaft progrefs ||. 

Modena. 

The export of wool is prohibited > wherever this is the cafe, it is not to be 
cxpedted that any exertions can be made in improving the quality; and ac- 
cordingly we find that all the Modenefe is miferably bad. The meafure is in- 
tended as a gratification to the manufacture ; and when that pofTeffes the mo- 

* Leggi det^ Sep. 14, 1774; Dec. 28. Alfo, Aug. 24, and Dec. ii, 1775. 

f March 7, and Apr. ii, 1778. 

J Della Colilvazaone del Tobacco, Lajlri, Firenze, 8vo, 1789, p. 40. 

I See this point particularly explained in Annals of Agriculture^ vol. x. p. 235, and in many other 
papers of that work. Some of thefe memoirs were tranflated and publifhed in French, under the 
title of Filature^ commerce et prlx des Lames en Angleterre^ 8vo, 179O; but fome of the befl papers, 
for inftance, that above alluded to, and others, were left out of the collection, 

nopoly. 
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nopoly, the wool is fare to be worthlefs ; which is the cafe here. They make 
in the mountains, fome coarfe things for the wear of the common people. 

Parma. 

There is a fabric of earthen-ware at the city of Parma, to encourage w^hich, 
the import of all foreign ware is prohibited j the effed: is, that the manufadure 
is contemptible, without an effort of improvement ; it has the monopoly of the 
home confumption, which yields a great profit, and further nobody looks. 
It was juftly obferved to me, that with fuch a favour no flourifhing manu- 
fa<£lure could ever arife at Parma, as the advantage of the monopoly was greater.> 
The policy of prohibitions has every where the fame refult. 


SECT. VII. OF THE PRICES OF PROVISIONS, 1789. 

Nice. 

Bread, (the Piedmontefe fol is the twentieth part of a livre, or a fhilling, 

and the pound is about one-tenth heavier than the Englifh). Beef, '^f. 8 den. 
Mutton, 4yr Veal, 5/ Butter, i^f. Cheefe, i\f. Bread, lafl: winter, 1 piccolin 
(one-fixth of a fol) cheaper. At thefe prices of meat, weighing-meat added. 

Coni. 

Bread, ^f'^ den.', for the poor, \\f. Beef, '^f. 2. den. 

fur in. 

Bread, 3/ Veal, 5/ Butter, 9/ Cheefe, g/ Brown bread, 2 \fy for 
the poor, i 8 den. Nobody but the poor eats beef or mutton. 

Milan. 

Beef, I'lf. Cow ditto, 10/ (the fol thQ twentieth of the livre, which is 
yid. ; the pound grojjb is to that of England, by Paudon, as 1.559 is to 0.9264). 

Mutton, 10k f Veal, I 5 y* Pork, i^f. Butter, 35 -/‘ Cheefe, Lodizan, ^2f. 

\ 

Codogno. 

Bread, 40Z. 1/ Beef, 12/ per lb. Veal, 12/ Butter, 22/ 

Verona. 

Bread, 5 /per lb. of 12 oz. (equal to i lb. Englifh). 20 Venetian//f equal 
to 6d. Englifh. 


Vicenza, 
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Vicenza, 

B^ef, 14/ per lb. of 12 oz. grofjo j this ounce is to the Englifli, as 690 is to 
" 480. Mutton, 13/ Veal, 16/ Pork, 17/ Butter, 30/ Cheefe, 32/ 5 ditto 
of Lodi, 44/ Hams, 44/ Bread, by the oxxdQt fotile (which is to the grojfo^ 

as I is to il), 6/. 

Padua, 

Beef, 14/ per lb. of 12 oz. grojfo (which is to the Englifh pound, as 9966 is 
to 9264. ^Paudon). Mutton, 12/. Veal, itf. Pork, 16/ Butter, 32/ 

Cheefe, 247^ 

Venice, 

Beef, 15/ per lb. grojjb (to that of Englhh, as 9758 is to 9264. Paudlon). 
Mutton, 13/ Veal and pork, 18/ . . 

Ferrara, 

Beef, 3I baiocchi (10 to a of 6d.) per lb. of 12 oz. Mutton, '^baioc, 
\t2\, 'Cifbaioc, Butter, gbaioc. Cheefe, S baioc, 

Bologna, 

Bread, 2 baiocchi per lb. (to the pound Englifti, as 7360 is to 9264. Paudon). 
Beef, \baioc. 2 quatrini. Mutton, ^baioc. \quat, Veal, ^baioc. 2quat, Pork^ 
6 baioc. Butter, 10 baioc, and in winter, from 15 baioc, to 20 baioc, 

Florence, 

The livre (of 8fd.) is 12 grazie, or 20 foldt, the fol is 3 quatrini', and 
the pound is three-quarters Englith. Bread, 8 quatrini per lb. Meat in gene- 
ral, 7t/. Butter, ikpaul {the paul 5|d. Englilh). Cheefe, 10 f, 

Modena. 

Bread, the bed: white, I paul per lb. (the paul is 6d. Englifh ; and the pound 
is to ours, as 6513 is to 9264, or fomething under twelve of our ounces). 
For the poor it is cheaper. Bread is thus dear, owing to the entrhs and gahelle ; 
a fack of flour, of7oliv. fells at 100 liv. Beef, \z bolognini per lb. Mutton, 
■f of 2. paul, or 10 bol, Veal, I'^bol, Pork, i^bol. Butter, ipaul, Cheefe, ^obol, 

Lanejbourg, 

Bread, 4/ for 18 oz. Meat of all forts, from 3/ to 3^/ for 12 oz. Cheefe, 
from 47^ to.^kf- Butter, hf, for 12 oz. 


CORN, 
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CORN, 1789. 


Piedmont. — Com, 

Rye, the eytnena of 2 rubbio, or 50 lb, 3 liv. 

Chentale, 

Wheat, the eymena of 451b. or 521b. aver. 47, 3 liv. In common, 

3 liv. 15/ Maiz, 2 liv. 

T’urin, 

Maiz, 2 liv. Wheat, 3 liv. \of, the eymena of lb. Rye, 2 liv. lo/l 

Milan. 

Wheat, 34 liv. the moggio of 1401b. 28 oz. Oats, 15 liv. Maiz, 20 liv. 
Miglio, 18 liv. Rice, 44 liv. 

Codogno. 

Rice, 5 liv. the7?^r^. Willow wood, 14 liv. 6 hraccio long and 3 braccio 
broad. Flax, 5I/ for 50Z. ready for combings y:>f. per lb. 


Verona, 

Wheat, the export prohibited when it exceeds 24 liv. the fack, (26s. 6d. 
Englifh quarter). Maiz, now 24 liv. the fack, of ii pefi^ of 251b.; common 
price, from 20 liv. to 22 liv. ^ has been fo low as 6 liv. 

Venice. 

Wheat flour, %\f. per lb. Bergamafque maiz, 24/ the quarterokf of 6 lb. 
Common maiz, 2^f. 


Bologna. 

Wheat, the corba, 2^pauls. Maiz, \%pauls. Oats, iipauls. Barley, 16 pauls. 


Beans, \% pauls. 


Florence. 


Wheat, 9 pauls the jiajo, which may in a rough way be called id. per lb. : 
this is 4s. gd. per Engliih buftel, of 57 lb. ; and 5s. per bufhel, of good wheat. 
Before the free corn trade, it was on an average, at 5I pauh. Beans, now 
ri Pauls to 7 pauls. Saggina (great millet), pauls the Jiajo. Maiz, from 
4 Pauls to 5 pauls. Barley, 5 pauls. Oats, 4 pauls. French beans, 7 pauls. 




WINE, 
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WINE, FUEL, HAY, S T R A W, See, 


Nice, 

Wine, 7/. the bottle. Charcoal, 24/ per 100 lb. Wood, 15/ per 100 lb. 


Chentak, 

Hay, from 5/ to 8yr the ruWio, of 25 lb. 

^urin* 

Hay, 10 f, the rubbio. Straw, the fame. Wine of Brenta, 7liv. 10 f. the 
36 pints, each 41b.; for the poor, 4liv. Wood, laliv. the load, of 200 
pieces, 3 feet long. Charcoal, i2f/ the rubbio. Candles, from 9/ to \of. 
Soap, jf. Lime, the rubbio. Bricks, 22 liv. per thoufand. 


, ' _ Milan, 

Iron, the pound of 12 oz. 5/ Charcoal, 100 lb. of 280Z. 3 liv. Bricks, 
30 liv. per thoufand. 

Mozzata, 

Wine, common price, 10 liv. or 12 liv. the brenta, now 6 liv. ' 

Milan, 

Hemp, ready for fpinning, i liv. per Ib. of 28 oz. Flax, ditto, Oil, 

linfeed, per lb. of 28 oz. 26/ Walnuts, i liv. 


Verona, 

Wood, ikiepefo, of 25 lb. (18 lb. Engliih). 

Vicenza. 

Candles, 2of/. Soap, 20/ Dutch herrings, 3/ each. Iron, 11 f. grojfo. 
Charcoal, from 5 liv. to 8 liv. the 100 lb. Coals, from Venice, 4I liv. the 
ICO lb. Wood, carro, of 108 cubical feet, 22 liv.; of oppio, walnut, &c. 
the pieces the fize of a man^sarm. Sugar, from to 35/“ Jotile. Coffee, 

3liv. 6yr Chocolate, 3I liv. or 4 liv. ; with vanilla, 6 liv. or 7 liv. By the 
ounce grojfo, which is to the ounce Englifh, as 690 is to 480, is weighed flefh, 
butter, cheefe, candle, foap, &c. By the ounce Jotile, is weighed fugar, cofiee, 
drugs, rice, bread, lilk, &c. ; it is as i is to if . 

Ferara. 


Wine, I baiocca the bocali. 


Bologna, 
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Bologna, 

Wood, the load, '^opauls. Faggots, 24liv. per 200. No coal. Charcoal, 
1 1 paul the corba. Bottle of common wine, from 3 baioc, to 5 baioc : common 
price of wine, from 20 pauh to 30 pauls the corba, of 60 bocali. Sugar, 
2 pauls I baioc, the lb. Coffee, 2 pauls 2 baioc. Of Moka, 3 pauls 5 baioc. 
Candles, 8 baioc. Wax ditto, 8 pauls, A footman, with a livery, 50 pauls a 
month. A man cook, from 20 to 40 zecchins. An Englifh gentleman’s table 
is ferved, nine in the parlour, and five in the kitchen, by contradl, for 20 
pauls a day. 

Florence, 

To plough a Jiiora of land, 3 liv. Hay, 6 ^ pauls the 100 lb. (about 2I. 15s. a 
ton). Straw, pauls per 100 lb. Wine, 8 grazie the bottle. Charcoal, 100 lb. 

pauls. Wood, the catajier of 6 braccia long, i| broad, and 2 high, 28 liv. 
Rent of a poor man’s houfe, pauls, 

Modena. 

Wo4)d, 45 liv. the load, of 3 braccia long, 3 high, and 3 broad. Wine, 
40 liv. the izpeji. Candles, zo bol,' Soap, i^bol, 

Parma. 

Hay, %Q pejiy 150 liv. {ihQpeJi 251b. each | lb. Englifh j and the livre 2id. 
about il. 9s. per ton). 


LABOUR. 


Nice, 

Summer, 30/ (is. 6d.) Carpenter and mafon, 40/ {2s.) 

Coni, 

Summer, W^inter, \of, (6d.) Mafbn, z.^f, 

Savigliano, 

Summer 12/ Winter, 10 f. Farm fervants wages, about 100 liv. (5I.) a 
year, befide their food, which confifts of 31b. or 41b. of bread, according to 
the feafon, a foup maigre, a polenta (a maiz pudding), &c. &c. During tl^ 
fiimmer they add cheefe, and a little fmall wine, with a fallad; and in harveft 
time, a foup of good wine, which they call merendon, but they then work 

twelve hours a day. ^ . 
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^urin. 

Summer, 1 1/ Mafon, 25/ Carpenter, 27/ 

Milan to Pavia, 

Siimmer, 22I/ (8d.) Winter, 10/ (3ld.) Manufa^urers, 40/ Labourers 

pay 7liv. (at yd. Englifli) for a cottage, and a very little garden. 

•> 

• • 

Mozzata, 

Summer, iif. Winter, lOjC 

Podi, 

Summer, 20/ Winter, 12/ Harveft, 30/ Mowing, 20/ a day j a good 
hand mows 5 a day. 

Codogno, 

Weavers, 20 f. ’ , 

Verona, 

Summer, '^of, r9d.) Winter, 2 ^f, (6d.) 

Vicenza, 

Summer, 16/ Winter, 14/ ''Mowing, 30/ 

Padoufi, 

Summer, 25^! and wine. Mowing, 2liv. (is.) a day t wheat, 3^^^* dittd» 
Winter, \tf, 

Venice, 

Summer, from 30/ to 40/. Mafon, 4liv. : the loweft in the arfenal, 3hV, 
a day. 

Ferrara. 

Summer, 25 baiocchi (is. 3d.) Winter, 12 baioc. 


Bologna, 

Summer, 12 baioc, and 2 bocali of wine, each 3^h. 40Z. W^inter,^ lo batoc, 
(6d.) In harveft, to 20 baioc. Half a day, of 4 oxen and 2 men, ^ paoh (2s. 6d.) 
Manufa<flurers earn from 5 to 20 baioc, a day. The women that fpin hemp, 
3 or 4 baioc, 

Florence, 

In the lilk mills of Florence, they are now (November) working by hand, 
for want of water. The men earn '^pauls (is. 4ld.) A girl of fifteen, 1 paul 

(^fd.) In the porcelaine fabrics of the Marchefe Ginori, common labour, 

2 or 
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Pauls. Painters, \lpauls. In fummer, i| paul and food. In winter, 
I and ditto. To plough 2. Jitora of land, 3liv. Xhrefliing corn by the 
day, I liv. and food. Cutting corn, 18 grazie and food. 

Modena. 

Common labour, i paul and wine. Carpenter and mafon, 2 pauls. 


Parma. 

Printer’s men, ^pauls 2, (i6|d.) 

Lanejbourg. 

Winter, 10 f. and food. Summer, 20 f. and food. 


POULTRY. 


Nice. 

•Turkey, 7 Kv. Fowl, 20/. Pigeon, 20/. Eggs, 12/. the dozen. 


Turkey, 30/. Fowl, 15/ 
the dozen, 8/. 


^urin. 

Duck, 25/. Goofe, 25/. Pigeon, 10/. Eggs, 
Milan. 


Turkey,. per lb. 
Capon, 15/. per lb. 


Fowl, 20/. Duck, 32/. Eggs, the dozen, 26/. 
Bologna. 


Turkey, of about 4 lb. ^ i Pauls. Pair of capons, 30 baioccbi. Eggs, i-baioc. 
each - Tn winter, if bailc. Tame large pigeons, 24 baioc. the pair. Wild 
fmall pigeons, 12 baioc. Eels, from 12 to 14 batoc. per lb. Tench, 10 basoc. 
per lb. Pike, from 12 to 15 baioc. Sturgeon, 5 or 6 pauls per lb. 


Modena. 

Capon, I paul. Fowl, 40 Pol. Turkey, 4'liv. Duck, 4 liv* Twenty eggs, 
25 bol. PigeonSj i /’W* the pair. 
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RISE OF PRICES. 


Milan. 

In 794, a decree of the Senate and Diet of Frankfort, canon 4, that corn 
fhould fell at the following prices, no regard to fcarcity and abundance : — 
Moggio of oats, i denar 0 ^ one of barley, 2 denari ^ one of rye, 3 denari y one 
of wheat, 4 denari : proportion 1080 to r. 

10835, hogs, denari. 

In 857, one pound of filver, //r^, 20 foldi of 12 denari ; one denare, now at 
Milan, on comparilbn of an antient denaroy of half a paoloy was as i to 903 for 
90 denari make half a paolo. The value of fiiver now, to that of antient time^, 
as I to 12 i therefore it is i to 1080^. 

In 975, unjiajo di vinoy i denajo ; un moggio difrumentOy a^denaji', un carro 

di legnay i denajoy equal to 18 liv. at i to 1080 

In 1152, rye and panic, 3 liv. the moggio -y i denaro to 130; confe- 

quently 3 liv. is equal to 13 liv. lojl 10 den. ^ 

In 1165, 500 hogs, each ejo/di which now we mufl call 65 liv. each [[. 
Cart load of wood, drawn by a pair of oxen, 12 denari x equal now to 6| liv. 

In 1272, I moggio of wheat, the common price, foldi. Millet, i2foldii 
and this, to the money of the prefent time, ^ is as a livre fora>/; that is, wheat, 
19 liv, and millet, 12 liv. § 

In 1315, I foldo for a mafs, equal to 20 now; \ fiorino d'drOy 30/ now 
60 liv. as I to 40 1 the fiorino d"oro antient, and the prefent zecchinOy the fame 
thing. From this time to the prefent, the proportion of the money of thofe 

times to the prefent, is as i to 4 

In 1402, fiorino 0 ducato fioroy worth ^2 foidt, equal to loliv. 8^7 at pre- 
fent ft* • 

Bologna* 


The prices of every thing are now, at Bologna, from 10 to 15 per cent, 
dearer than ten years ago ; here attributed to the increafed plenty of money, 
from a rife of the price of the produds of the country, hemp and filk felling 
much higher. Twenty years ago,; hemp was at 30 pauh, now at 50. And 
in Tufeany, the prices of every thing doubled fince the free corn trade. 


» G'tulmly Sioria di MilanOy vol. i. p. 268. t lb. vol. ii. p. 380. % 

il lb. vol. vi. p. 332. § Ib, vol. viii. p. 254. ** Ib. vol. x. p. 87. 


Ib. vol. V. p. 5 ^ 7 * 

ft Jb. vol. xii. p. 63. 

It 
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It is worthy of the reader’s obfervation, that the general prices of provihons, 
and of livings as it may properly be called, have rifen, perhaps, as much in 
Italy, as in any country of Europe > certainly more than in England, as I could 
fhew by many details, if they were confiftent with the brevity of a traveller.. 
A fadt of fo much importance,, would admit of many refledtions ; but I Ihall 
obferve only, that this fign of national profperity, (and I believe it to be one), 
is not at all confined to the countries in the pofleffion of extenfive manufac- 
tures, and a great trade, fince we find it in thofe that have none. 

I fiiall not enlarge upon it, but barely hint, that the poflefibr of a landed 
cftate in Lombardy, has raifed his rents, to the full, as much in the laft ten, 
twenty, thirty, or forty years, as his brother landlord has in England, who 
has blefled himfelf with the notion, that manufadtures and commerce have done 


more for him, than for any other fimilar clafs in Europe. It is very common in 
the Englifh parliament, to hear the deputies of our tradefmen expatiate on what 
the immenfe manufadtures and commerce of England have done for the landed 
interefi:. One fadt is worth an hundred aflertions : go to the countries that 


pofiefs neither fabrics nor commerce, and you will find as 
haps in the fame period. 
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CULTIVATION, &c. 


T he vale of Aran* is richly cultivated, and without any fallov/s. Follow 
the Garronne, which is already a fine river, but very rapid: on it 
they float many trees to their faw-mills, to cut into boards ; we faw feve- 
ral at work. The vale is narrow, but the hills to the left are cultivated 
high up. No fallows. They have little wheat, but a great deal of rye j and 
much better barley than in the French mountains. Inftead of fallows, they 
have maiz and millet 5 and many more potatoes than in the French mountains. 
Haricots (French beans) alfo, and a little hemp. Saw two fields of vetches 
and fquare peafe. The fmall potatoes they give to their pigs, which do very 
well on them; and the leaves to their cows; but afifert, that they refufe the roots. 
Buck-wheat alfo takes the place of fallow, many crops of it were good, and 

feme as fine as pofTible. 

The whole valley of Aran is highly peopled ; it is eight hours long, or about 
forty miles Englifh, and has in it thirty-two villages. Every one cultivates 
his own land. A journal of meadow fells in the valley for 800 liv. irrigated, 
but by no means fo well as in the French mountains, nearly an arpent of 
Paris, which is fomething more than an Englifli acre. The lower arable 
lands are fold for 500 liv. or 600 liv. ; the fides of the hills proportionably ; and 
the higher lands not more than 100 liv. Their crops of ail ferts, vary from 2^ 
to 3 quarters Englifli the acre. Hay harveft no where begun. 

' » The route in which thefe obfervations were made, is marked in the journal mferted m the firil 

volume ; alfo the dates. 
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The mountains belong, as in the French Pyrenees, to the pariihes } each 
inhabitant has a right to cut what wood he pleafes for fuel and repairs, in the 
woods affigned for that purpofej others are let by leafe at public au<^tion, for 
the benefit of the parifh, the trees to be cut, being marked ; and, in general, 
the police of their woods is better than on the French fide; when woods are 
cut, they are preferved for the next growth. 

Have fcarce any oxen ; what few they kill, they fait for winter. Taxes are 
light j the whole which a confiderable town is afTeffed at being only 2700 liv. 
which they pay by the rent of their woods and paftures let : but if calculated by 
tallies, houfes, &c. and including every thing, the amount would be about 
3 liv. a year, on a journal of 600 liv. value. This is the proportion of an acre 
of land worth 30I. paying 3s. a year, in lieu of land and all other taxes. 

Coming out of Veille, fee to the right fome of the moft ftoney land I have ever 
beheld, yet good hemp and buck-wheat were growing on it. In the hedges, 
many of the plants common to them in England. The paftures on the moun- 
tains good, quite to the fnow; but the low meadows not watered with the atten- 
tion given them by the French in their Pyrenees. Pafs feveral of the thirty- two 
villages of the valley of Aran 5 population very great, for they croud on each 
other } and this refults here from the divifion of property, and not from ma- 
nufadiures, which have more than once been fuppofed the only origin of great 
population. 

Much millefolium here, and other plants common with us. Plough with 
bullocks 5 all we faw, pale reddifh, or cream-coloured, and with horns. 

No wood at the top, but pafturage and rocks of micaceous fchiftus ; met a 
great herd of dry cows and oxen, cream-coloured. It is remarkable, that a 
pale reddifh cream- colour holds from Calais quite acrofs France hither, with 
very little variation. 

'Flocks of fheep, and a penn for oxen and cows— the latter milked for cheefe. 
Plough with oxen in yokes and bows, as in England, and not yoked by the 
horns as in the fouth of France. Come to fallows (which is a point of worfe 
hufbandry than we have feen for fome time), manuring by alfes, loaded with 
bafkets. The trees here (pines) are finer than on the French fide 5 they are 
all cut for the Toloufe market, being carried over the mountains, and floated 
down the Garronne ; from whence we may draw conclufions on the compa- 
rative demand of the two kingdoms. Land here fells from 400 liv. to 500 liv. 
the journal. 


Come 
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Come to the valley d’Efteredano, where wheat and rye are cut. Every fcrap 
on the defcent is cultivated; an exteniive favage view of mountain, with 
patches of culture fcattered about the declivities : but fallows are found here. 

Pafs Rudafe, on the top of a rocky mountain, come prefently to vines, figs, 
and fruit trees ; fnow in fight. As we defcend to the vale, every fpot is culti- 
vated that is capable of being fo. 

Crofs the river to Realp ; about which place is much cultivation, as the 
mountains flope more gently than hitherto. Hedges of pomegranates in blof- 
fom. The town is long and has many fhops. Hemp is the great objedt in it; of 
this, they make ropes, tv/ine of all forts, bags, and have feme looms for con- 
verting it into cloth. Corn and hay all carried on panniers. 

Pafs Sort, a vale fpoiled by the river, which exhibited the depredations of the 
Italian rivers, fo excellently deferibed by my learned friend, Mr. Prof. Symonds. 

Hitherto, in Catalonia, we have feen nothing to confirm the charadter that 
has been given of it ; fcarcely any thing has a tolerable appearance. It is much 
to be queftioned, from the intelligence, whether they have any fuch a thing as 
a farmer who rents land; only patches of property — no maiz, and French 
beans very poor — fallows every where on the hills, and yet the rye after them 
miferable. Old vineyards, of late, quite negledted, over-run with weeds, yet 
the grapes of a fizc that fhew what the climate is ; they are now as big as 
peafe. In the towns every thing as bad; all poor and miferable. 

Rifing up the mountain, which is all of ' pudding fione, we find it is all cut 
into terraces, fupported by many walls, with rows of vines on them for raifins, 
not wine, mulberries, and olives : but here are fallows, and I thought I per- 
ceived traces of thefe hills having been formerly more cultivated than atprefent, 

Pafs Colagafe. Come to a regular vineyard, the rows twelve feet afundcr, 
the intervals alternate fallow and corn. The features of the country now begin 
to relax, the mountains are not fo high, and the vales are wider. The leaves 
of a good mulberry-tree fell for 44 -/* 22d. Englilh. 

Many walnut-trees full of fruit. Much is tithed by the church ; fee much 
corn threfhing every where. 

Crofs two pieces that had rye lafi: year, left now to weeds, and will be under 
rye again next year; an extraordinary courfe. Mulberry-leaves never fold, but 
if fo the price would be about 4I liv. a tree. Cows all red. Land in the vale 
fells from 20I. to 25!. Englifh, the journal. The road leads up Monte Schia, 
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the whole of which confifts of a white flone, and argilaceous marl. Snow on 
the diftant mountains. 

Look back over a great profpea:, but totally to the eye without wood. 
Crofs a hill to another great vale, where is much, and fome rich cultivation^ 
as the hills are not deep, but doping. 

Pafs in fight of St. Roma, near it the road leads by a fmall round lake, but it is 
on very high ground, no hills near it; it is faid to be very deep. Here they 
were hoeing a barley ftubble, juft ploughed, to form ridges, on which they 
fow French beans. This diftrid is called that of fhells : millet juft up; pads 
a large wafte almoft entirely covered with lavender; corn on a part of it; but 
after°a crop, they leave it to weeds to recover again. Here alfo they pradife 
the alternate hufbandry of one bed, or broad-ridge, corn, and another fallow. 
Plough with cream-coloured oxen. In breaking up the waftes here, they cut 
the fpontaneous growth to dry, then pile it into heaps with the earth pared and 
placed on it ; this is all burned ; we law heaps ready to be burned to the 
quantity of five hundred loads an acre : but the crops are wretched for many 
miles, fcarcely the feed again. 

In our inquiries, meet with fbme traces of wnat, in France, are called 
tayers, that is, a fort of farmers who cultivate the land for half the produce ^ 
the landlord taking one half, and the tenant the other. 

For two hours and a half, pafs a wafte mountain covered with ihrubs, and 
fcattered with ever-green oaks, and lower down, the evident remains of old 
terraces, which have once been cultivated, but now over-run with weeds. 
To Fulca ; the ploughs here have all long beams, as in the fouth of France,, 
which reach to the yokes of the oxen, and confequently they have no traices ^ 
two fmall fticks form the mould-board ; they plough all flat. 

In this diftridl, not one acre in an hundred cultivated, all rocks, flirubs, and 
weeds, with patches of wretched oats on the mountain fides. The road leads 
up one which is all of ftone, covered with rofemary, box, brambles, &c. As 
the top break at once on the view of a deep vale, or rather glen, at the bottom 
of which, a muddy river has fpoiled the little land which might have been 
cultivated. The hills are fteep, and all is cultivated there that could be fo, 
but the quantity very fmall. 

Defcend into a very rich vale, and to the town of Paous. There we faw 
many perfons winding filk, the cocoons were in warm water, and wound off by 
a well- contrived reel, fomething different from thofe uied in France. 


Pricei 


Prices* 

Bread, 3^? per lb. of 12 oz. 

Mutton, 6 per lb. of 48 oz. 

Pork, per lb. of 48 oz. 

Bottle of fweet white wine, 

Bottle of fweet red wine, 2 f. 

Here they were threfhing, by driving mules around on a circular floor of 
earth, in the open air ; a girl drove three mules round, and four men attended 
for turning, moving away the ftraw, and fupplying the floor with corn. 
Their crops are all brought home by mules or afles with panniers j met feveral 1 
they each carried fix {heaves, equal to twenty common Engliih ones 5 where 
roads are bad, this is the only way in which it can be done. 

Pafs a great waile of argillaceous marl, in which are ilrata of talc much of 
it a foft white rock ; the ilrata in fome places clear and tranfparent, lining, 
break in thin flakes 5 the country for many miles waile, fo that there are 
not more, I guefs, than one acre in two hundred cultivated. 


More deferts for feveral miles. Some alternate fallow huibandry between 
vines and the crops fo contemptible, that they produce not more than the 
feed/ Pafs fome vineyards furrounded on every fide by deferts j no water, and 

vet the vines and grapes are of the moft beautifal luxuriance, from which I 
conclude, that immenfe trads of thefe wafte lands, might be applied with 
equal profit, if there were men and capitals enough in the country- 

Meet a farmer, who pointed out to us a piece of land, containing exadly a 
Catalonia journal, from which, it appeared to be pretty nearly the fame mealur 
as an Engiifh acre. They ftack their corn by the threfhing floor, drive mules 
4 around upon it, and draw the ftraw, when cleared, with ropes, by a mule 
to the ftack, in which it is depofited for winter ufe. 

To Beofca moftly defert hills, but fome broad vales, which are cultivated j; 

about that place, many mulberries, vines, and corn, but all the laft gained by 
about I ^ f,ig„eur, who lives at Barcelona. 2000 liv a 

ht farm, which 

^SteeTwTthw^y they ’burn heaps of clods and earth, and fpread the 

afhes on the fallow as a manure for corn. 

Tb feems every where to be inclofures fuflicient for afcertaining diftind 
pro^Ltks! but not for fecurity againft any fort of cattle. No where any wood 
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to be feen, except fruit trees, olives, or ever-green oaks, which are almoft 
as fad as the olive ; altogether, nothing for beauty of landfkip. The hills all 
rocks, and the vales vines, fcattered with thofe trees. Some new plantations 
of vines. Towards Toora, the country is much more cultivated ; the fides of 
the hills covered with olives. The vale has many mulberries, and much til- 
lage ; and for fome miles pall, there are many fcattered houfes, which has not 
been any where the cafe before : remarked one great improvement, which was 
a vineyard, with vetches fown in the alternate hulbandry between the rows, 
inftead of a fallow, to be followed by corn. 

Leave Calaff. — Crop and a fallow; fome vetches; much cultivation; and 
better corn than we have in general met with ; fome fown in fquares, as if in 
clufters, but could not learn the fad. In fbme parts, many vetches inftead of 
fallow ; they are planted by hand, and wheat fown after. The foil, a good 
adhefive loam, brown with a reddifh hue, better than the white land, which 
travelled with us fb long yefterday : moft of the corn cut. 

Great wafte, and mount a hill, from whence an extenfive view ; all the 
country alike, no wood ; and not one acre in ten cultivated. Pafs four or five 
cream-coloured bullocks, and one or two blood-coloured. I note them, having 
feen fo few in fo many miles. 

French beans, eighteen inches by twelve; a good deal of cultivation; but vaft: 
waftes, and country of a rocky, favage afped ; many pines, but poor ones,. 
W^ithin four hours of Montferrat, vines at fix feet afunder, the firft we have 
feen planted in that manner, which fhews the proprietor content with having 
€ne produd only on the ground. 

Waftes continue ; not one acre in a hundred cultivated. All broken country, 
and fcarcely any vales of breadth. 

At the bottom we came again to olives. Meet two very fine cream-coloured 
oxen, which the owner fays would fell for about eighteen guineas ; feeds them 
with ftraw, but gives oats or barley when they are worked ; they are in fuch 
good order, that the ftraw muft either be much more nouriftiing than ours, or 
their work very light indeed. From the marks in the pine-trees, conjedure 
that they draw refin from them. 

Pafs Orevoteau, wliere is a hedge of aloes about four feet high. A gradual 
defeent, for fome time, on a wretched ftoney defert, of nothing but aromatic 
plants, thin, and fcattered with the difmal ever-green oaks, more dull and 
difagreeable, if pofiible, than the olives. 


Near 
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Near Efparagara, vines at five or fix feet, which cover the ground 5 red loam, 
mixed with flones. This town is the firft manufadluring one we have met 
with, or which feemed to be animated with any other indufiry than that of 
cultivation. The fabric is woollen cloths and fluffs. Spinners earn tf. a day, 
and food. Carders, They have alfb many lace-makers, who earn 97! a 

day. Thefe are Spanifh money; their JqI is fomcthing higher than the French, 
which is our half-penny. 

Fallow every where, yet many of the flubbles full of weeds. Corn yet in the 
field, and poor. Some vines promifcuous, at four feet ; fome in rows at fix feet. 
Country difagreeable ; many beds of torrents, without a drop of water, and 
fhocking to the eye. Apricots, plumbs, melons, &c. ripe, fold in the flreets, 
from the open ground. A pair of very fine cream-coloured oxen, 24I. Englifh : 
the amazement is, how they can be kept in fuch order, in a country fo arid and 
defert, and that has not a pound of hay in it. 

The country now is far more populous and better built : many vines and 
great cultivation, but with fallows. The foil all a flrong red loam ; a way cut 
through a vineyard of this foil, which fhewed it to be feven feet deep ; at the 
bottom, was a Crop of fine hemp ; indeed, the foil to the eye, was as good at 
the bottom as on the furface. 

They plough with mules abreaft, without a driver, having a line for reins, 
as in England ; the beam of the plough is long enough to reach to the circular 
iron, about nine inches under the yoke, to which the mules are collared. The 
yokes are like thofe in which oxen are worked, only with collars inftead of 
bows. This method, which is very common in France alfo, has both its ad- 
vantages and difadvantages ; it will be a light draught, when the pitch of the 
beam is proportioned to the height of the mules, but if the (hare muft be raifed 
or lowered according to their height, it will be bad both for the land and the 
animals. To have the line of traction, from the draught to the body of the 
plough, is not quite corre<fl:, but it is much better than the common plough 
beamis, made either too long, or too fhort : in this cafe, the length of the 
beams is afcertained : but the chief origin and inteption of it, is cheapnefs. 
The mould-board of the plough here, has no iron on it, and is fixed to the left 
fide; the lhare is double, as if to work with a mould-board on either fide; this 
is a great fault; only one handle. It did its work tolerably. The wheat in 
fheaves is yet in the field, but the flubbles all ploughed, a narrow flip only 
left, on which the wheat remained : this fhews good attention to the fuccef- 

fion of crops. 


Prices 
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Prices oj Provijioiis, &c, at Barcelona, 

Bread, and a fraction, per lb. of 12 oz. 

Mutton, 22iyr per lb. of 36 oz. 

Pork, 45yr per lb. ofi2oz. 

That of the poor people, very little lefs ; but they buy the foldier’s bread, 
which comes cheaper ; they live very much on flock-fifh, &c. 

Hams fometimes 3 or 4 pejettos^ or (liillings, per lb. of 12 oz. Wine, ^f, 
or 5/. the bottle. 

Common day wages, are 25/. French ; fometimes rife to 33/. ; the very 
lowed:, 22I/. Stocking weavers earn 33/ 

Cream-coloured oxen in carts, their horns fawn off to the length of fix 
inches, two yoked abreaft, and one mule before. A pair of good oxen fell at 
25I. Englilh. Vale from a quarter to half a mile broad. 

All the corn in the country, is left in the field till it is threfhed, and they 
fay it never takes hurt. A hill cut through, thirty feet deep, for the road, 
and walled on each fide. The fea clofe to us on the right, all the way j and 
the vale I fpeak of, is between that and the hills : fome of them are fandy, and 
planted with vines, which yield, per journal, four charges, the charge felling 
2X I'loe lei^pefettos, and a journal for 300 Spanifh livres j this is the journal, 
felling for 35I. 8s. qd. and producing about 2I. 14s. very inadequate to the va- 
lue of the land j there are great quantities of fruit-trees of ail forts. 

At Gremata ; after which, a vale for a mile and a half, or two miles, the foil 
fandy ; and much cultivation. On the hills, many vines. Some corn without 
fallows ; it is all cut, but not carried, and the land all ploughed. Vines. 

A wheat ffubble ploughed up, and the land fown with buck-wheat, which 
is now up. 

Part of a vale highly cultivated, but a great part waffe, though on the fame 
level to the eye, but much fpoiled by a torrent, for a quarter of a mile broad ; 
it is entirely ruined, yet there is no water now, nor any channel, all being 
level i in fuch cafes as thefe, and indeed in moft others, induftry, united 
with good capitals, would remedy the evil. Eight men working a fandy field, 
by way of digging with an inftrument very common here, a fort of hoe, fixteen 
inches long, and nine broad, with a handle fo fhort, that the body is bent 
very much in ufing it. Vale two or three miles broad, and unites w'ith an 

opening in the mountains. French beans often under maiz, but that crop much 

thinner. 
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thinner, and nothing gotten by it. Some very fine orange-trees, near twenty feet 
high, large ftems, and thick round umbrageous heads. All this vale before Ma- 
tnro, is under a very fine cultivation. They have much lucern j and an article 
of attention, I had not before obferved, was, tubs made on purpofe for carrying 
die riddance of privies and urine to their fields. 

Hemp yields ten quintals the journal. Vineyards give three, four, and five 
charges of wine per journal, and fell for 200 or 300 Spanifh livres the journal : 
other lands, not irrigated, from 100 liv. to 150 liv. For above a league, vines 
on fand; very little other cultivation; the vale is two miles broad; fells at 
1^0 liv. Spaniih, the journal; on the hills, and near the fea, vines ; mountains 
cultivated, imperfedly, almoft to the top; but there is much wafte. Houfes 
Mattered every where. 


The cultivators are metayers, that is, they pay a portion of [the crop inftead 
of rent: the produce is divided into three parts ; two for the farmer, and one 
for the landlord, in which cafe, the farmer is at every expencc whatever. Some 
vineyards are let at from 15 to 40 pefettos ; I have not met any where in France 
with vineyards 'let, for they are all in the hands of the proprietors. Land in ge- 
neral lets from 15 liv, to 35 liv. 

Come to a great cultivated vale, but no water, or but little ; maiz, fix 
inches to two feet high, in fquares, on land from which Ae corn has been 
cleared j the account we received. I fufpea the higheft to be previoufly fown 
in a bed, and tranfplanted as foon as the land was ready to receive it; millet 

alfo after corn ; the foil a rich black loam. 


Pafs Malvra. Vale two or three miles broad ; vines and cultivation. A 
great deal of fine maiz, called, all over Catalonia, I found the fame 

name for it afterwards in Languedoc, where they fpeak the fame language as 
the Catalans. Lets for 15 liv. one with another. Maiz is fown gram by 
erain after corn ; the foil a granite fand. A thick woodland, all mcloled. 
Pomegranates make very fine thick hedges. Much wood and vines-no water- 
in<r nor fallows— houfes fcattered every where— foil fandy, but good. \ ery oau 
ploughing-cream-coloured oxen. Inclofures become ftill thicker. Poplars 
planted over feme fields, and vines trained to them, and from one to another : 
feadincr accounts of this hufoandry in books, I had formed an idea, that it mult 
be fin°ulariy beautiful to fee feftoons of vines hanging from tree to tree, but 
there Fs nothing either pleafing or liriking in it, and the wine is never good for 
want of fun, and owing to its being dripped on by anotner p.ant 
it alfo of its nourilhment ; corn is fown under them, which is damaged lull 
more. Broad flat vale, formed of the ruins of granite. 

VoL. II. ® ‘ 
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Pafs for feveral miles in a vale, where the country has different features. It 
is all inclofed — much oak — a few vines, trained up trees. Soil bad. Two poor 
bits of meadow I noted, for they were the firft I had feen bad in Spain, Many 
fields over-Tun with fpontaneous rubbifh. Maiz and harricots cultivated here 
together, as in many other quarters. Some fcattered houfes. Much wafte on 
gentle hills that have vineyards on them, and would all yield that produdlion, 
if planted, A Hoping hill of granite fand, well cultivated. Vines, trained to 
oak and poplars, wdth many fruit trees. The price of wheat here is 15 or 16 
pefettosy for the 3! quarterons^ weighing 5I quarters, and each quarter 26 lb. ; 
this is 143 lb. of wheat, cofting 15I pefettosy which will be 503. the Englifli 
quarter. Barley half the price. 

Come to a great w^afte, fpreading over many hills, for feveral miles 5 to 
northern eyes, a moft extraordinary fcene. It is a thicket of aromatic and 
beautiful flowering flirubs, with very little mixture of any that are common 
with us. Large fpreading myrtles, three or four feet high, and covered with 
their fweet- fcented flowers, jeffamines, bays, and other fhrubs, with which 
we croud our fhrubberies, are here worfe nuifances than heath with us, for we 
faw neither fheep nor goats. View after this, a large plain, bounded by 
mountains, and fcattered every where with houfes — a good deal of cultivated 
inclofure. But, on entering, find much wafte in this plain. Vines now form 
hedges, and furround the fields. Come now to cattle, of which we have hi- 
therto feen very little j faw feveral fmall flocks of fheep, moft of them entirely 
black, fome without horns, others with, and curling round the ears. All the 
oxen cream-coloured ; except two, with the necks and end of their tails black ; 
all well made, and in fine order. Large breadth of corn, and fome fields left 
apparently to grafs. I fufpedt fallows. 

The country ftill thickly inclofed, fome pieces of grafs, and a few of mea- 
dow, which are not burned, hot as the climate is. More cattle here than we 
have yet feen. They keep their iheep and hogs (all black) together, and the 
girls, &c. who attend them, fpin hemp. 

Pafs Goronota j and many waftes for fome miles on gentle Hopes ; the foil 
good, but covered with aromatic flirubs ; no cattle feen in any of them. 
Level vale with much culture, and much pafture : many large oaks on old 
double banks ; alfo tall poplars : all inclofed, and like many parts of England, 
as maiz and vines are not here ; a thick woodland. In this part, the foil is 
a deep, rich, brown, adhefive loam : the corn not carried, but the land ploughed 
and fown with French beans. They have peafe, beans, maiz, hemp, &c. 
without watering, and, that circumftance confldered, the crops are good. The 

ploughs 
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ploughs are drawn by cream-coloured oxen, guided by a line, and without a 
driver. Some meadows without water; with many quails. They are me- 
tayerSf paying the landlord one-third of the produce ; but not of phang^ which 
is for oxen ; phang is their name for clover ; and this the firft time we met 
with any information about it. It puzzled us much to difcover, w^hat phang 
could be ; but I found, by acciuent, a plant of trifolium alpejire^ and fhewing 
it to a farmer, found, by his defcription, that it was clover (trifolium pratenfe) 
beyond all doubt. They were now ploughing a wheat ftubble, in order to fow 
it direaiy with phang. Their culture of it is fingular, and very goodj it is 
mown for hay once in the fpring, yielding a fine crop ; t ^ ^ ^ 

ploughed, and planted with monget, which is their name for fallow-hoeing 
crops, fuch as French beans, millet, peafe, &c. This monget is kept very 
clean, and wheat fown after it, which is off foon enough for a lecond crop ot 
French beans. A courfe with them is. 


1. Maiz. 

2. Wheat, and fown after with clover. 

3. Clover and French beans. 

4. Hemp and French beans. 

5. Wheat and millet. 


Vines are here planted in efpaliers ; fmall poles are laid on pegs driven into 
ports, which ftand at fix or eight feet afunder, and the vines ti'ained j 

corn is fown between the rows ; good land, yet vyafte join it. Many 
' are planted with the yellow-bloflbmed prickly acacia, which anfwers perfectly 

well for that purpofe. 


Within four miles of Gerona, hufbandry continues good. Trees have^ vines 
trained to them. Much cattle, mules, horfes, fheep, and hogs, kept in the 
rtubbles : fine cream-coloured oxen in the ploughs. The fort, fine deep red- 
difh loam. Now reaping a crop of fquare peafe, three feet high, as lu- 

pines, with pods like that plant ; all here, an inclofed %voodland. Hemp, ix 
feet high, and not watered. To the left of Gerona, mountain beyond moun- 
tain, branches of the Pyrenees, and very high ; but feeniingly a good deal o 
cultivation on them. Fine rich deep foil in the vale before Gerona ; the 
fame hufbandry-crops of corn, very fine, 

quite green with young millet i this extreme confidence m the climate, fiiews 

clearly what it muft be, 

A iournal of the vale land fells for 200 Spanhh livres, or 23I. 12s. 6_d. and 
lets at 81 iv. to loliv. that is, il. is. Englilh; but none of it is irrigated. 
They do not tithe either lambs or other live flock. 


o r 
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Price of Pro'vijions at Gerona^ 

Bread, per lb. of 12 oz.; and excellent. 

Beef, \of. 

Mutton, tf. 

Pork, 8yi per lb. ofidoz. 

Cheefe, 10 f per lb. of 12 oz. 

They have no mutton or beef, except what comes from France. 

The poor live chiefly on vegetables, and a little pork: their labour, 7.0 f 
a day. 

Leave Gerona. — Fine maiz, planted thin,, with good cabbages under it ; 
this is a fyflem which promifes well ; but cabbages here, are only for the 
people, and not for cattle. Three meafures and a half make a journal, and a 
pair of oxen plough three meafures a day j buy their oxen in the French 
mountains, at a year old. Their hills are either wood, or cultivation, but 
mixed with part rocky wafte. Crofs fome hills, which contain a great deal of 
wafte, but fee a broad valley to the right y all inclofed, and well cultivated y 
to the eye rich^ houfes fcattered. 

At Marenia, iron, 4jC or ^f. per lb. of 16 oz. The road up a hill 5 twenty or 
thirty women giving it a winding diredlion, by levelling earth; on inquiry, find it 
is done by the communities, and that they earn nothing ; hence it is by corvees. 
Enter a wood of cork-trees ; many of them barked half way up ; the texture of 
this tree is remarkable, it feems formed of layers of bark, one under another.. 

t 

The country now generally cultivated ; the fields ploughed, but have had a 
crop. Some well-planted olives, ploughed under. All the corn we fee is 
wheat ; as to barley, it was cut and threfhed the firfl week in June, and the 
land ploughed and fown with fomething elfe. 

From Gerona to Calderoles, three hours and a half, generally cultivated ; 
but wafles fcattered, and mountains every where in fight. The courfe here, is, 

1. Barley, left to weeds, &c. for cattle. 

2. Wheat and millet, or French beans. 

3. Oats or barley, and maiz for cattle. 

No fallow, Qxphangy French beans are Q2MtApbafols^ 

Leaving Calderoles, the country all cultivated ; many olives, and under them 
•«ines i all well inclofed ; no wafte* 

Pafs 
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Pafs Bafera ; a torrent has here deftroyed a vale half a mile broad ; pafs it 
by a ferry. Country now neither fo rich, nor fo well cultivated, as on the 
other fide of that town. Maiz planted at fix feet, and tw'o rows ; French 
beans in the intervals j olives fcattered ; but the maiz very poor under them. 
Country more poor and fiioney, yet but few waftes. Olives and many tali 
pines. Waftes with pines 5 the fea two miles to the right, and the ridge of 
mountains in the front, feems to end abruptly at it. Many vineyards, and 
planted with olives 5 all under culture, and well inclofed with acacia hedges > 
leveral with ditches to them. 

The vale of Figuera bounded finely by the mountains ; many olives and 
vines, and a good deal of corn ; but neither foil nor cultivation equal to what 
have pafted; the former is more of a ftone brafti. Reach Figuera. 

The 21ft left Figuera, and breakfafted at Jonquieras. Enter the bottom of 
the mountains very loon ; pafs through many olive grounds j the trees are 
large, and ftand about fixteen feet afunder 5 foil good red loam, but ftoney ; no 
watering. A quart of oil, 2I lb. of 12 oz. lells, retail, for a pejetto, Olives 
bear only every other year. Our guide fays, he knows a tree, in Arragon, 
which yields from 50 lb. to 80 lb. for a crop. In thefe twelve miles to Jon- 
quieras, vines fcattered all the way on the hills j fome few olives ; many cork- 
trees, latterly ; much cultivation, but a good deal of wafte alfo. French beans 
in rows, and ploughed between with oxen. Soil all the way a granite fand. 


The firft leading feature of the minutes, is the immenfe quantity of moun- 
tains, and other waftes, which are found in every part of Catalonia. We tra- 
velled about three hundred and forty miles through the province, and may 
conclude, from what we faw, without any danger of being deceived, that not 
one acre in an hundred is under any fort of cultivation ; _ in fuch grofs calcula- 
tion, one would take care to be within the truth, and if I faid, not one in one 
hundred and fifty, I believe I ftiould ftill be on the fafe fide of the aflertion. 
When this faft is conneded with the reputation which the province has, of 
bein<^ next to Valentia, the beft cultivated, and, without exception, the moft 
induftrious in Spain, eonclufions, very unfavourable to the ftate and policy of 
that monarchy, muft necelfarily be drawn by every reader. The advantage of 
pofTefting the fecond city of the kingdom, a place of great trade, and 
ins one hundred and twenty thoufand fouls, is very confiderable, and muft 
have done much, to bring the province even to its prefent fituation. At the 
fame time, that thefe boundlefs waftes were offending the eye, in every quar- 
ter wc could, in no part of Catalonia, condemn the people for want of mduf- 

try • on the contrary, they feem very well to merit the charader they have 
* ^ gainea : 
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-ained : the aaivity which is feen through all the towns upon the coaft, and 
they are very numerous, and very populous, can hardly be greater, in a coun- 
try fubmitted to numerous fedival days, by its religion : the fifhery in all 
thofe places is conliderable, and attended to with an unabating fpirit. The wo- 
men and children make lace 5 and wherever the foil is good, or water con- 
duded, cultivation is in a high date of perfedlion. Even in the interior country, 
we faw, every where, dgns of much indudry ; and, amidd a poverty which 
hurt our feelings, we generally faw fomething to convince us, that it 'was not 
the fault of the poor people, that greater exertions were not made. Thofe in- 
terior parts depend entirely on their agriculture; and the height to which they 
climb the mountains, in order to find a fpot tolerably level for cultivation, 
fhews that their minds and bodies are ready for laborious exertions, whenever 
there is a profped; of enjoying the reward. With fo much indudry among the 
people, to what are we to attribute the wade date of their country ? The in- 
quiries necefiary for a complete invedigation of fuch a quedion, were not to be 
made by travellers ; a longer refidence would have been necefiary; but a few 
circumdances fhould be mentioned, which are, probably, connected intimate y 

with it. 


Fird, the poverty of the people in the interior country is driking ; their 
towns old, ill built, dirty, and wretched; the people ill dreffed, and gene- 
rally deficient in the wealth, bed adapted to fuch a country, cattle in the 
higher Pyrenees, this is not fo much the cafe ; they have cattle, and are in every 
refpea in a better condition, owing to the plenty which peat commons gwe 
in a country of good padurage, and where wood is m profu^n. The number 
of dieep we faw in general, was not the twentieth part of what the wades, bad 
as they are for that animal, would maintain ; and that of goats, fo as 

to indicate the fame thing drongly. This poverty, not bdng the effea of a 
want of indudry, mud refult from a government inattentive to them mterefts, 
and, probably, oppreflive; and from a total want of the fipher clafiTes refipng 
amongd them. Till we came to the rich country, near Barcelona, that is to 
fay, in about two hundred miles, we faw nothing that had the^ lead re em- 
blance to a gentleman’s country feat; thofe who have edates let m it are ab^ 
rent, thofe we heard of, live at Barcelona; and the whole country is thus 
abandoned to the very lowed clafifes ; and the wealth and intelligence, wiic 
might contribute to its improvement, diverted into didant and very difterent 
channels ; this is a great. misfortune to the people, and which will long “- 
bute to keep things in their prefent date. • To the fame caufe it is owing, mat 
the roads, fo edential in the improvement of a country, are left in a Itate whicti 
precludes the ufe of wheel carriages ; which, with the unnavigable date ot all 
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the rivers, except for rafters of timber grofsly pot together, cats off that fy fiem 
of reciprocal purchafe and fale, that interior commerce, which is the bell: a 
country can poflefs. Thefe are alfo evils, which the refidence of men of for- 
tune is the moft likely to corredl ; and much above the power of peafants and 
mountaineers. With all thefe difadvantages, there are ftill circumftances which 
make it furprifing, that more land is not cultivated. Vines and olives fucceed 
very well on the pooreft, and moft arid foils ; their growth and luxuriance, in fpots 
furrounded on every fide with waftes, and in foils not better, yield a convic- 
tion, which leaves no doubt, that the adjoining lands would, if planted, 
give a fimilar produce. The profit of doing it will not be fufpedted, if the 
.revenue and value of cultivated lands, on comparifon with the waftes, be con- 
fidered. Two points here, force themfelves on our notice; firft, the want of 
capital for undertaking the work ; and, fecondly, the wafte being in all pro- 
bability in poffeftion of abfent landlords, who will not give fufficient encou- 
ragement to others to do what they negledl doing themfelves. 

Where cultivation climbs up the mountain fides, it is by fmall proprietors, 
who purchafe of the communities of the parifhes the property of the land; 
wherever the foil is in hands that will fell juft the portion, which is in the 
power of a man to buy, great exertions are fure to be the confequence. There 
is no fpur to induftry fo great, as the pofleflion of a piece of land, which, m a 
country where the means of fubfiftence are contraded for want of more diffu- 
five and more various employments, is the only comfortable dependence of a 
man, who wifhes to be the father of a family. The parifh that will fell a 
wafte, at a moderate price, will be almoft fure to fee it cultivated ; but the 
great lord, who rarely, or never, fells any of his property, unlefs ruin forces 
him to fell the whole, is equally fure of perpetuating the deferts, which are 
the difo-race of his country. He would let them, and perhaps upon advan- 
ta^^eous^erms ; but it demands confiderable capitals, and a very enlightene 
ftate of agriculture, for fpeculations of that fort to take place ; the only capitals, 
which can be found in Catalonia, for fuch a purpofe, are the hands of men 
willinc^ to work; aided, perhaps, by fome little favings, which have originated 
from The view of waftes that are to be purchafed. All that has been done, and 
it is much in fome diftrids, is to be traced clearly to its origin. 


That thefe obfervations are juft, will be confirmed by the prices of all the 
neceftfaries of life in that province ; they have nothing very cheap ; every arti- 
cle of confumption is fomewhat dearer than in France and it is more than 

^ce noted, that all the meat they eat comes from that kingdom. Their 
mules are bred in France, and great imports of cattle and ftieep are common. 
This is a direa premium upon every fpecies of rural induftry, and its ^ot 
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having operated greater improvements, muft be owing to the caufes on which 
I have touched. 

To cultivate their waftes, to fpread irrigation wherever it is poffible to carry 
it, are the two firft objeds in Catalonian improvement; all others are inferior; 
they have, however, fome which ought not to be negleded. Their wine and 
oil are objeds of the greateft importance ; for it is by thefe, probably, that all 
the lower waftes ftiould be improved, which are not capable of irrigation ; to 
improve the manufadure of thefe two articles, in fuch a manner as to increafe 
the demand for them, would be one great means of accelerating the cultivation 
wanted ; they are both bad ; the wine is thick, muddy, and poifoned by the 
borachio ; and the oil is generally rancid ; both would otherwife be excellent ; 
to remedy thefe defeds, and force thofe commodities, by their merit, into 
commerce, would tend powerfully to enrich the province; and to enrich it in 
the very beft method, by one, which would, at every ftep, accelerate its im- 
provement. Wool is another commodity, which is of coniiderable value, and 
might be produced in an infinitely greater quantity than at prefent. 

The reader will not exped from a traveller, who throws his ideas on paper 
amidft the movements of a journey, that corred attention which leaves nothing 
untouched ; I attempt no more than to glance at fome prominent features, and 
to delineate them roughly ; to draw into one point of view, the conclufions 
which ought to be the objed of all ufeful travels, it would be neceflary to fee 
much more, to refide longer, and to travel with greater advantages than I pof- 
feis. This little journey has been very far from affording fuch materials, but 
it has not to me been barren ; it has removed many falfe ideas from my mind, 
which the writings of men, who have either been inattentive to, or ignorant 
of agriculture, had placed there, relative to this province ; and I know better 
how to appreciate the praifes or condemnation, which are given of this or other 
countries, in fimilar climates. 

There are many perfons who travel, for enjoying the beauty of profped ; — 
and there are others, who feek for a refidence better adapted than their own, 

to their health or their fortune ; to fuch I will add a few words. To the 

tafte of a man that is fond of a country in a northern climate, there are few 
objeds more pleafing to the eye, or more refrefhing to the imagination, than 
the natural landfcape fcenes of a well-cultivated and well-peopled country. 
Thefe have, in England, features that charm and inftrud. Inequalities of 
country, not too abrupt ; woods that prefent rich maffes of fhade ; rivers that 
offer the contraft of their filver bofoms, gliding gently through vales of con- 
iiant verdure, which are neither hurt by their rapidity, nor rendered marfhy 



by their lluggillinefs } inclofures, which mark the value and the culture of the 
foil j and fcattered habitations of the poor, clean and comfortable, mixed with 
the houfes of farmers, in a llate of eafe and profperity j and with the feats of 
gentlemen, who find fociety and liberal pleafures, without deferting the fields 
which gives them their fupport, for the profufion and wafte of a capital. No 
philofophical eye can view fuch a fcene without pleafure, nor contemplate it 
without inflrudtion. Such a fcene is not to be met with in Catalonia ; the latitude 
which fpreads over their heads a clear expanfe of blue, which lightens up in 
their heavens a blazing fun, with rays of which we have no feelings, which 
bids the perfumes of the eafl: breathe over their waftes, and gives to their gar- 
dens a profufion of mofi: delicious fruits, forbids it. Infinitely the greater part 
of the province is rock or mountain, without verdure, and without other wood, 
than ever-green oaks, olives, or pines ; and no where, except in the Py- 
renees, with any mafiTes of fhade that give efFedl to the profpedt. The only 
verdure in the country, tolerably durable, is that of the vineyards. Great waftes 
are covered with ftirubs, which, however beautiful, when detached, have very 
little efFedl in a general profpedt. To look for neat cottages, or good farm- 
houfes, is to look in vain ^ and to find the landlords of the country, you muft: 
go to Barcelona and Madrid. The deficiency of verdure, deftroys half the idea 
of rural beauty j the eye, dazzled with the unvarying fplendour of the folar 
beams, and tired with wandering over arid heaths, aches for cooler and more 
quiet fcenes, and languifoes to repofe on the verdant mead. When watered, 
where alone there could be verdure, all is a crowded fcene of trees, and corn and 
hemp; of glorious fertility, but forming the good feature of a landfcape, only 
when looked down upon from an eminence immediately above it. Hence, I 
own, that in refped of beauty of profped, I muft prefer many parts of France, 
and more in England, infinitely to any thing I faw in Catalonia, a country 
whofe moft ftriking features are its rocks. 


I take the climate to be equal to any thing that is known in the world ; I 
was there in the hotteft feafon of the year, and travelling twelve and fourteen 
hours a day, yet bore it without any fuch opprefiion as could give an idea of its 
ever being infupportable ; and both men and women ftood their field bufinefs 
through the day, except two hours, which they take for repofe. Suppofing, 
however, that July and Auguft are efteemed much too hot, ftill the reft of the 
vear muft, from every circumftance we heard, be delicious—they fpoke with 
rapture of the pleafantnefs of the month of May ; and no doubt but the winter 
muft be a charming feafon, where fuch vegetables as green peafe are gathered 
through every month of it, from the open fields. In regard^ to wholefomenels 
for invalids, one circumftance ftiould be confidered, whicn may e 
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equally to all watered arable lands : I Ihould conceive, that they muft of ne- 
ceffity, in fo hot a climate, be very unwholefome j and little better than rice- 
grounds, which are known every where to be peftiferous. The land is kept 
conftantly watered, it is therefore little better than an earth fponge, or mafs 
of mud } innumerable fibres of vegetables are mixed with it ; the heat, the 
moifiure, and the rich foil form a putrid fermentation, which gives health and 
luxuriance to vegetables, but muft fill the air with phlogiftic effluvia, I fhould 
apprehend far from wholefome to the human body. This is a confideration 
for phyficians, and for thofe whom they fend to fouthern climates. 


IRRIGATION. 

THE profpefts down the vale of Aran beautiful ; it is without fallows, fine 
hemp inftead of them. Look down on the town of Efleredano, around which,, 
culture rifes pretty high up the mountains. All the corn cut, is reaped, and bound 
in fheaves— Walnuts. Defcend into the vale — Figs. Watered meadows. Ray- 
grafs predominates ; much common clover, white clover, trefoil, vetches, &c. 
A caufeway for irrigation acrofs the vale 5 the meadows are uncut, and have 
2| tons per acre, on an average ; the corn all through, 3 quarters an acre. 
Pafs a rich flat common ; part of this vale fed by horfes, mules, hogs, affes, 
and a few oxen. 

Advancing — what meadows there are, are well watered; as are French beans, 
hemp, and a fmall quantity of lucern. 

Leave Poeblar ; they have lucern, but not good ; the gardens are all wa- 
tered; mulberries; prices of filk this year, 18 liv. the pound. Cultivation all 
around, among the olive trees ; but it is corn one year, and fallow another^ 
Crofs the river, which is here fixty yards wide. Wheels for raifing the water 
of it into the gardens, ten or twelve feet high ; they are of a very Ample 
conftrudlion ; fomething like the common water-wheels of a mill, but made 
very light ; the fellies of the wheel are hollow in divifions, taking the water 
in through holes at equal diftances, and as the flream turns the wheel, 
it delivers the water out of the fame holes at the top of its revolution, into a 
trough, which condudts it where wanted; it is cheap, Ample, and effectual. 
Many peach-trees fcattered about the gardens, &c. Mount the hills; pafs 

two 
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two large tradils, of above one hundred acres, deflroyed by the torrents. Great 
quantity of pudding-ftones. The mountains around are of interefling and bold 
features. The country in general here has a great mixture of cultivation and 
wafte ; it is for fome fpace pleafing enough to the eye, but the produce is, I 
believe, very low ; we faw many oats, and fcarcely any that will produce more 
than a quarter an acre. They have no meadows; and I Ihould obferve, that 
our mules have not found fuch a thing as hay ; ftraw and barley are their 
food ; in all thofe fpots which would give grafs, corn and legumes are fown, 
as more neceffary and more valuable ; and this, I am told, is the cafe overfall 
Spain, lucern excepted. 

Near Monte Schia — they have here poor crops of flat barley : of water, they 
know well the value, a fpring of any account being carefully conducted into a 
refervoir, and let out at feven in the morning and at night to water. 

Advancing — there is fome good hemp, watered ; and I fee enough of the 
country to find that water is all in all ; where that is to be conducted, they get 
crops that pay well ; but where no water, they have not the power or the know- 
ledge to turn the foil, however good it may be, to a profitable account ; fallow 
the only effort, and the fuccefs every where miferable. 

Crofs a fine flream with many acres under it, yet no watering ; the reafon I 
. cannot tell, unlefs the land is common ; if fo, it is eafily explained. 

The foil floney ; the large, of the pudding clafs ; but, in the midfl; of this 
arid wretched defert, come to a fpring, which rifes out of the earth into a 
fmall refervoir, and is immediately ufed for irrigation; maiz, hemp, cab- 
bages, beans, and all fine ; the contrafl fhews the aflonifhing effed: of water, 
and that in this climate, the foil is the leafl: objed—the fun and water do 
the whole. 

Faffing Paous; every thing changes the features; the vale, on comparifon with 
thofe we have feen, is wide, and alfo flat, and water plentifully conduded in canals, 
which pafs every quarter, fo as to let into the field of every proprietor ; having 
paffed above one hundred miles of dreary mountain, this vale, fo great was the 
contraft, had the appearance of enchantment ; the care and attenton given to 
irrigation, cannot be exceeded. The land is prepared for it, by levelling with 
a nicety as curious as for making a bowling-green, and this (conduding the 
water excepted, which is common to every one), is the only expence : this 
general level is divided into oblong beds, from fix to eight feet wide, by little 
ridges of fine mould, drawn up nicely with a rake every time the ground is 
fown, in order that the water may not fpread over too much at once, in which 
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cafe, the irrigation would be unequal ^ there would be too much of a current 
at the part where the water enters, a circumftance of no great importance in 
watering grafs land, but which would be mifchievous in arable 5 fmall trenches 
take the water from the carrier canals, and paffing by the ends of thofe beds, 
the farmer opens them at pleafure, to diftribute the water where wanted. As 
foon as the land is fown, it is watered, and periodically, till the plants are up; 
moderately while they are young ; but every day, and fometimes twice a day, 
when full grown : the effect is furprifing, and infinitely, exceeds that of the 
very richefi: manures that can be fpread upon any land. The rapidity of vege- 
tation is fo great, that there are but few crops, which demand all the fummer 
for coming to perfection ; I believe hemp is the only one; that plant is now 
five to feven feet in height, and of fo thick a luxuriance, that nothing can be 
imagined finer. The rye ftubbles are ploughed and fown with French beans, 
which are up and watered. After hemp, wheat is the crop. 

Watered maiz here, feven to nine feet high. Every time we fee any irriga- 
tion, we are firuck more and more with the importance of water, even on foils 
which are apparently mere rock, and on the mofl arid deferts, it gives at once 
the utmofi: luxuriance of vegetation. Vines and olives, however, ftand in no 
need of it, but thrive admirably on the drieft foils without it : not one acre, 
however, in twenty, is planted with them that might be. 

Come to more watered grounds ; gardening and hufbandry mixed; peaches;, 
apples ; ripe pears ; pomegranates in the hedges, as large now as walnuts in the 
fhell ; onions and lettuces in great plenty. Some watered lands have been fold 
at 1300 liv. the journal. 

Near Martorelle is a fine irrigated valley; French beans, feven feet high. 
Good lucern, cut three or four times a year ; onions, cabbages, and lettuces 
but the hemp, every where a principal crop, not great. The land all formed 
into the beds for watering ; which I have already deferibed. 

Exceeding fine hemp, watered. Maiz thick, and in ear. Many fine and 
tall poplars by the river. 

They are now (July) ploughing their ftubbles for French beans. Their 
courfe is, 

1. Hemp. 

2. Wheat; and after wheat, French beans. 

Three crops are therefore gained in two years. The produefts good. Very fine 
mulberries. A journal, which is here alfo about an Englifh acre, of rich land 
in the vale, not watered, fells for 500 liv, : watered, for 1000 liv. 


Leaving 
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Leaving Barcelonaj enter immediately an extraordinary fcene of watered culti- 
vation, and which muft have given the general reputation to the province. No- 
thing can well be finer. The crops in perpetual fucceflion — and the attention 
given to their culture great. Not the idea of a fallow; but the moment one crop 
is off, fome other immediately fown. A great deal of lucern, which is cut four, 
five, fix, and even feven times in a year all broadcafi:, and exceedingly thick and 
fine, from two and a half to three feet high, when cut. It is all watered every 
eight days. We meet many mule loads of it going into the town, each 450 lb. 
or 4I quintals, which fells for ^pefettos, or near 4s. Englifh ; fuppofe it 4s. for 
500 ib. it will not be difficult to calculate the produce of an acre. All I faw 
would yield 10 tons, green, per acre, at each cutting, and much of it a great 
deal more; let us fuppofe five cuttings, or 50 tons per acre, at i6s. a ton, this 
is 40I. fterling per acre. It is to be remembered, that the growth we faw, was 
the third, perhaps the fourth, and that the firft and fecond are in all probability 
more confffierable, it will not, therefore, be thought any exaggeration to cal- 
culate on five fuch. I by no means afifert that lucern yields always, or gene- 
rally fo, as I fpeak only of what I fee. I have very little doubt, however, but 
this is the amount of that portion, which is thus cut and fold to Barcelona^ 
poffibly one-third, certainly one-fourth, is to be deducted for the expence of 
carriage; this is the moft difficult part of the calculation, for it depends on 
how many times the mule goes in a day, which muft alfo depend on the readi- 
nefs of fale, and other circumftances. The profit is, however, amazingly 
great. All the other lucern I have any where feen finks, in my idea to nothing, 
oncomparifon with the vaft and luxuriant burthens given by thefe watered 
grounds. The fineft crops I have known in England, are drilled, but. there is 
a fallacy to the eye in the drilled crops, in proportion to the diftance of the 
rows; they appear thick while they are really thin, but m broadcaft ones, 
which, fatisfy the eye, there is no deception ; and thefe immen e urt ens, 
through which the fcythe is with difficulty moved, produce more at one cut- 
ting ffian two feet drills would at three, with the advanwge of the her - 
age^’being finer and fofter. But weeds in England and Catalonia are w 
very different things ; it well deferves, however, with us, a better trial han 
it has yet generally received; I have viewed broadcaft crops; particular y 
Lcque^s on a very rich garden foil; and Dr. Tanner’s, on a common turnip 
S, which, though not to be named with the Spaniffi, were certainly en- 

couraging. 

Hemo throui^h all thefe watered lands, is the predominant crop, it is feven 
feefh wb and perfedly fine ; fome of it is already harvefted l am ferry to fee 
;L the Watered part of the vale is not more than a mile broad. Indian^hg^ 
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called here, Jigzia de mauray grows fix or feven feet high, very branching and 
crooked, the arms at bottom as thick as the thigh of a common man j thofe 
and many aloes in the hedges. Every garden or farm has a fmall houfe, with 
a refervoir for water, which is filled in mofi; by a water wheel, with jars^ 
around the circumference. The gardens between Barcelona and the fort, and 
alfo within the walls, are watered in the fame manner ; the water is let into 
every little bed, in the fame way as I have already defcribed. They are 
crowded with crops, and kept in mofi: beautiful order ; thofe in and clofe to 
the town, fcattered with mulberry-trees. But in the diftridl of which I am 
fpeaking at prefent, among the hemp and lucern, neither vine, olive, nor mul- 
berry. Thefe watered lands belong generally to proprietors who live in Barce- 
lona, and are let at 30 to 40 Spanifh livres the journal. 

The valley, in its widefi: part, is three miles broad. Here it lets at 34 Spanifh 
livres a year the journal, and fells from 600 liv. to 1000 liv. i each of thefe 
livres being about 547^: (1000 Spanifh livres makes 2700 French ones). 

Taking the medium, or 800 liv. and the French livre at lofd. this makes the 
price of a journal 90I. 2S. 6d. ; and the rent of it 4I. The grofs rent of the 
land, therefore, pays nearly 4I per cent. ; but whether this is clear rent, the 
tenant paying all taxes, and doing the fmall repairs of his houfe, &c. or whe- 
ther there are deductions on thefe accounts, are queftions which were neither 
forgotten nor refolved. To fhew the quick fucceffion of their crops, they have 
corn in ftooks on the borders of fomo of the fields, and the land ploughed 
and fown with millet, which is already nine inches high. Many bleaching 
grounds. 

% 

Advancing — the irrigated land lets from 24 to 40 Spanifh livres : that not 
irrigated, at 15 liv. Water, therefore, here more than doubles the rent of 
the land ; and in other places, we have found the difference yet greater. The 
foil all the way a red and brown deep friable loam, with a fufficient adhefion 
for any crops. They fow French beans after hemp, and then fow wheat. 

At Ballalo, two hours from Barcelona, we meet with the firfl vineyards, but 
the hills here come down to the fea ; and where they do not, the vale is not 
more than half a mile wide. Lycium in the hedges; fome few mulberry- 
trees. Oranges in the gardens; a few palm-trees, with vines around them. 

A journal of watered hemp, produces from 10 to 12 quintals; if not wa- 
tered, the product much inferior; the price, 14 to 17 Spanifh livres the quin- 
tal, or 35s. Englifh, which makes 19I. 5s. an acre. This is, however, to be 
underftood of a very fine acre. The mountains are at half a mile diflant, and 

partly 
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partly cultivated to the top. All the way inclofed, and the men mending gaps 
in their hedges. 

Every fcrap of flat land well watered, from wells and refervoirs ; the hill 
covered with vines. 

Land, near Canet, well watered, fells for 500 Spanifh livres the journal ; vine- 
yards for 30oliv. They give, in good years, to 12 charges. Unwatered land, 
100 to 1 50 liv. 

Enter a flat vale, half a mile broad, not watered. Hemp, very poor ^ mai2r, 
feven feet high. Vineyards, under regular plantations of olives ; corn cut, in 
ftooks, and the land ploughed. A journal fells for 200 liv. and further on, 
where irrigated, for 1000 liv. which is an aftonifhing difference. 

While the mountains and wafle parts of the province prefent an unfavourable 
profpedt, the watered diftrids are, on the contrary, fcenes of moft exuberant 
fertility. To a perfon, from the north of Europe, there can hardly be a more 
ffriking fpedacle than the effed of watering in thefe fouthern climates 5 it 
converts an arid floney wafle, which would yield nothing but vines and olives, 
and on which every fort of grain would hardly return the feed, at once intO' 
fields, pregnant with the richeft harvefls j on fuch foils, it gives almofl the 
whole value of the land } and on the richefl, it raifes it, at the leafl, double 5 
and, in fome inflances, five times. It enables the cultivator to have a fuccef- 
fion of crops, more important than any thing we know in the north. The 
reaping one crop is but the fignal for immediately putting in another ; in doing, 
which, they exert themfelves with the utmofl adivity; ploughing univer- 
fally as foon as the corn is cut ; and are, by this means, enabled to have con- 
jflantly two crops a year. The extreme fertility of thefe lands has, however, 
led many travellers into great or ignorant exaggerations ; they have afferted, that 
the land yields many crops at the fame time, one under another, which is both 
true and falfe. It is fad, that corn, wine, oil, and filk, are produced by the 
fame field, in fome few inflances ; but it is not from hence to be concluded, 
that the goodnefs of the land, or the importance of irrigation, is at all fhewn 
by that circumflance. The fad is, that it is impofiible to raife one crop under 
another, without lofing in one nearly as much as you gain in the others the 
olive, being a large tree, cultivation may be carried on under it, but the crop 
gained is poor, and fhews, that exadly in proportion to the fliade s the in- 
jury fuflained by the produce which is fhaded. If the trees are thick, the 
corn is hardly worth reaping 5 it is the fame in other cafes, and I was well 

convinced, from viewing their grounds with this defign, that the foil can 

carry. 
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carry, profitably, but one crop at a time ; feveral may be crowded on it, but 
nothing is gained ; with grafs under trees, this is not the cafe fo much in a hot 
climate ; but even grafs is damaged, and it is not the queftion, at prefent, as 
they have none. A country to be fupported, and in a hot climate, without 
meadows or paftures, founds very ftrange to Englifh ears, and it is among the 
curious circumffances of this part, and I am told of the reft of Spain. If they 
applied to grafs the land that is proper for it, they could not pofiibly have bread 
to eat; ft'raw here is given inftead of hay, and entirely fupplies its place, and. 
the oxen and mules, which wg faw, did not fhew in the leaft, by their looks, 
any deficiency in nourifhment. Lucern is not at all common through the in- 
terior part of the province, and where they cultivate it, it is ufed green. Maiz 
is fometimes fown merely for its herbage, as it might be, I believe, profitably 
in England, late in the fpring, to avoid our frofts ; it is one of the moft nou- 
rifhing plants in the world. 

The confequence of water being fo apparent in the province, I could not but 
attend particularly to their exertions in conducting it, and I concluded, that not 
one acre in twenty, perhaps in forty, is watered, that might be. In the flat 
vales, where canals of irrigation are made, at a finall expence, a very good, 
though by no means a complete, ufe is made of them ; but on the declivities of 
the mountains, it is neceffary to ereCt a mound of folid mafonry acrofs the river, 
and to cut the canal partly out of rocks, and to fupport it by walls of ftone, as 
I have feen in France ; and having thus diverted a large portion of the water of 
a river, to carry it on its level, along the fide of the mountain as far as it will 
go ; fuch exertions demand a much greater capital, than is to be found upon 
the lands of Catalonia : it could be done only by a great lord, who knew the 
importance of fuch undertakings, who refided on his eftate, and whofe income 
was fpent in fomething elfe than the tafte and pleafures of a capital. But leav- 
ing fuch exertions to individuals, who either have not the money, or not the 
will to employ it, is to perpetuate waftes. It is the King only who can 
make thofe efforts; a monarch, who fhould be determined to improve his 
kingdom, w'ould prefently find the means of doing it. The importance of wa- 
ter is fo well known, that if a canal is made to conduCl it, the proprietors, 
or farmers of the lands below, would readily and fpeedily make ufe of it, 
paying proportionably for the quantity they took ; this is the fyftem in 
Lombardy, and the efleCl is great. It would be the fame in Catalonia, 
but the capital, for the great w’^ork of the canal, muft probably be fupplied 
by the king, if not the whole, at leaft a confiderable portion. Such money 
fhould be lent to undertakers, at a moderate intereft. Exertions of fuch a 
nature, wdth a proper general attention given to thefe objects, would make 
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them faihionable among the great lords of the kingdom, and fertile provinces 
would foon be created out of barren and defolate waftes. Arbitrary power has 
been exerted for ages, in efforts of barbarity, ignorance, and tyranny ; it is 
time to fee it employed in works, that have the good of mankind for their aim. 
A beginning, and a very good one, is made in the conftrucftion of fome great 
roads, on a fcale of true magnificence, which is never exhibited with fuch 
effedt, as in works of public utility ; and whenever the importance of cultiva- 
tion is well underflood in Spain, and the right means of advancing it clearly 
analyzed, irrigation will then receive an attention that has not, hitherto, been 
given. Such is the neceffity of water, for various produdlions in this climate, 
that rivers ought to be no more than infinitely multiplied channels, and col- 
kdled in one flream only, as a refervoir for frefh, and repeated deviations. 


SHEEP. 

ON the northern ridge of the Pyrenees, bearing to the weft of Bagnerc de 
Luchon, are the paftures of the Spanifh flocks. This ridge is not, however, the 
whole j there are two other mountains, in a different fituation, and the fheep 
travel from one to another as the pafturage is fhort or plentiful. I examined the 
foil of thefe mountain paftures, and found it in general ftoney ; what in the weft 
of England would be called ^.Jlone brajh^ with fome mixture of loam, and in a 
few places a little peaty. The plants are many of them untouched by the fheep : 
many ferns, narciflus, violets, &c. ; but burnet (poterium fanguiforba), and the 
narrow-leaved plantain (plantago lanceolata), were eaten as may be fuppofed, 
clofe. I looked for trefoils, but found fcarcely any : it was very apparent, that 
foil and peculiarity of herbage had little to do in rendering thefe heights proper 
for fheep. In the northern parts of Europe, the tops of mountains half the 
heio-ht of thefe, for we were above fnow in July, are bogs ; all are fo, which 
I have feen in our* iflands, or at leaft, the proportion of dry land is very trif- 
lino- to that which is extremely wet; here they are in general very dry; now a 
gre°at range of dry land, let the plants be what they may. will in every coun- 
tvy fuit fheep. The flock is brought every night to one fpot, which is fituated 
at the end of a valley on a river, and near the port or paffage of 
flevel fpot (heltered from all winds. The foil is e.ght or nme mches deep of 
old dunL not at all inclofed, and, from the freedom from wood all around it. 
feems to be chofen partly for lafety againft wolves and bears. Near it is a very 
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large Pone, or rather rock, fallen from the mountain. This the fhepherds 
have take.n for a fhelter, and have built a hut againft it 5 their beds are iheep- 
fkins, and their doors fo fmall that they crawl in. I faw no place for fire ; but 
they have it, fince they drels here the flefh of their fheep ; and in the night 
fometimes keep off the bears, by whirling fire-brands : four of them belonging 
to the fiock mentioned above, lie here. Viewed the (heep very carefully, and 
by means of our guide and interpreter, made fbme inquiries of the fhepherds, 
which they anfwered readily, and very civilly. 

A Spaniard, at Venafque, a city in the Pyrenees, gives 6coliv. French, 
(the livre is lofd. Englifh), a year, for the pafturage of this flock of two thou- 
fand fheep: in the winter he fends them into the lower parts of Catalonia, a 
journey of twelve or thirteen days; and when the fnow is melted enough 
in the fpring, they are conduced back again. They are the whole year kept in 
motion, and moving from fpot to fpot, which is owing to the great range they 
every where have of pafture. They are always in the open air, never houfed, 
or under cover, and never tafte of any food, but what they can find on the hills. 

Four fhepherds, and from four to fix large Spanifh dogs, have the care of 
this flock ; the latter are in France called of the Pyrenees breed ; they are 
black and white, of the fize of a large wolf ; a large head and neck ; armed 
with collars fluck with iron fpikes ; no wolf can Pand againP them ; but bears 
are more potent adverfaries ; if a bear can reach a tree, he is fafe, he rifes on 
his hind legs, with his back to the tree, and fets the dogs at defiance. In the 
night, the fhepherds rely entirely on their dogs ; but on hearing them bark, 
are ready with fire-arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a bear is not at hand. I 
was furprifed to find that they are fed only with bread and milk. The head 
fhepherd is paid 120 liv. a year wages, and bread; the others, 8oliv. and 
bread. But they are allowed to keep goats, of which they have many, which 
they milk every day ; their food is milk and bread, except the flefh of fuch 
fheep or lambs as accidents give them. The head fhepherd keeps on the 
mountain top, or an elevated fpot, from whence he can the better fee .around, 
while the flock traverfes the declivities. In doing this, the fheep are expofed 
to great danger in places that are Poney ; for by walking among the rocks, and 
efpecially the goats, they move the Pones, which, rolling down the hills, ac- 
quire an accelerated force enough to knock a man down, and fheep are often 
killed by them. Examine the fheep attentively. They are in general polled, 
but feme have horns ; which in the rams turn backwards behind the cars,, and 
project half a circle forward ; the ewes horns turn alfo behind the ears, but do 
not project; the legs w'hite or reddifh ; fpeckled faces, fome white,, fome red- 
difh; they would weigh fat, I reckon, on an average, from 15 lb. to 18 lb. a 
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quarter. Some tails left long. A few black flieep among them ; fbme with 
a very little tuft of wool on their foreheads. On the whole, they refemble 
thofe on the South Downs ; their legs are as fhort as thofe of that breed j 
a point which merits obfervation, as they travel fo much and fo well. Their 
fhape is very good ; round ribs, and flat fliraight backs ; and would with us be 
reckoned handfome fheep ; all in good order and flefli. In order to be ftill bet- 
ter acquainted with them, I defired one of the fhepherds to catch a ram for me 
to feel, and examine the wool, which I found very thick and good of the 
carding fort, as may be fuppofed. I took a fpecinien of it, and alfo of a hoggit, 
or lamb of lafl: year. In regard to the mellow foftnefs under the flcin, which 
is a ftrong indication of a good breed, with a difpolition to fatten, he had it in 
a much fuperior degree to many of our Englilh breeds, to the full as much fo 
as the South Downs, which are, for that point, the befl: fliort-woolled breed 
which I know in England ; the fleece was on his back, and weighed, as I 
guefled, about 8 lb. Englhh ; but the average, they fay, of the flock, is from 
4 lb. to 5 lb. as I calculated by reducing the Catalonian pound of 12 oz. to ours 
of i6 oz. i and is all fold to the French, at 30 / per lb. French. This ram had 
the wool of the back part of the neck tied clofe, and the upper tuft tied a fe- 
cond knot, by way of ornament ; nor do they ever fhear this part of the fleece 
for that reafon 5 we faw feveral in the flock with this fpecies of decoration. 
They faid that this ram w^ould fell in Catalonia for 20 liv. A circumftance which 
cannot be too much commended, and deferves univerfal imitation, is the extreme 
docility they accuftom them to j when I defired the Ihepherd to catch one of his 
rams, I fuppofed he would do it with his crook j or probably not be able to do it 
at all j but he walked into the flock, and Angling out a ram and a goat, bid them 
follow him, which they did immediately, and he talked to them while they w^erc 
obeying him, holding out his hand as if to give them fomething. By this me- 
thod, he brought me the ram, which I caught, and held without difhculty. 

The mountain paftures belonging to the Spaniards, not ufed by themfelves, 
they let to the owners of large flocks, who bring them from the lower part of 
Catalonia, as with the French mountains ; thefe flocks rife to 4000 flieep j the 
rent, in general, being from 5/ to 7/ a head, for the fummer food. Every in- 
habitant poffelfes cattle, which he keeps in the common mountains in what 
quantity he pleafes j but others, who do not belong to the parifli, pay 5/ to 
7/ a head for the flieep, and 10/ for a cow; which difproportion they explain, 
by laying, that fheep muft have a much greater range. 

The}'^ have good fheep in various parts of Catalonia, but all are fent to Sara- 
gofa or Barcelona. 

The mountains and wafles in fome parts have no fheep; only goats. 
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Crofs great waftes, which in other countries would be fheep-walks; but 
none here j for five-fixths of the fpontaneous growth are aromatic plants. 

See two fmall flocks of flieep, exadly like thofe in the Pyrenees, defcribed 
the firfl: day of this journey. 

A fmall flock of fheep, that give 5 lb. or 61 b. of wool each. 

Several fmall fheep-folds. Such notes as thefe, fhew how few they are, on 

tomparifbn of what they ought to be. 

In travelling over the lower mountains, after quitting the higher Pyrenees*, 
the deficiency of flieep {truck me very much ; the climate is too dry to think 
of a luxuriant vegetation of grafs j but if the rofemary, lavender, and other ' 
aromatic ufelefs plants were deflroyed, and the land, by cultivation, properly 
adapted, was to be laid down to fuch plants as would feed fheep, fine paflures 
might not be gained, but much valuable fheep-walk would be created, and 
the quantity of wool increafed an hundred fold. Such a fyflem would unite 
well with olives, which might be thinly fcattered over fuch improvements. 
To import immenfe quantities of flieep from France, and to take no fleps to 
increafe them at home, is a blind condu<fl, elpecially when it is confidered, 
that in a proper fyftem, they cannot be increafed, without being at the fame 
time, the means of improving frefh land. 


Produce of the Kingdom of Valencia in 1787. 


Silk, 2,000,000 lb. at 60 reals. 

Hemp, 25,000 quintals, at 160 reals. 
Flax, 30,000 quintals, at 200 reals. 
Wool, 23,000 quintals, at 160 reals. 
Rice, \^o,QOO cargas, 2X1^0 reals. 

Oil, 10,000 quintals, zt 1^0 reals. 

Wine, 3,000,000 arrobas. 

Dry raifins, 60,000 quintals, at 40 reals. 
Figs, 60,000 quintals, at 32 reals. 

Dates and palms, „ _ „ 


Engliflj Money; 


Reals de Vellon. 

120,000,000 


1 - 

2,000,000 

s. 

0 

d, 

0 

4,000,000 

- 

66,666 

13 

4 

6,000,000 

- 

100,000' 

0 

0 

3,680,000 

- 

61.333 

6 

8 

21,000,000 

- 

350,000 

0 

0 

1,800,000 

- 

30,000 

0 

0 

84,000 000 

- 

1,400,000 

0 

0 

2,400,000 

- 

40,000 

0 

0 

1,920,000 

- 

32,000 

0 

0 

1,200,000 

- 

20,000 

0 

0 



4,100,000 

0 

0 


* There is no line of boundary to be fixed, with any precifion, to the Pyrenees ; I am inclined 
to think, that all the mountains we law, Montferrat perhaps excepted, are branches of that ftu- 
pendous chain, uniting in fome direction. The whole mountainous part of the province, that is, 
eighteen-twentieths of it, is properly the Pyrenees, 


Prices 
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Trices at Madrid, 1788. 

Beef, 14 to 15 quartos per lb. - - - - 

Veal, 24 to 30 quartos per lb. 

Mutton, 1 5 quartos per lb. - - - - 

Frefli pork, 15, 17, to 20 quartos per lb. 

Salted pork, 17 to 20 quartos per lb. 

Ham, 18 to 22 quartos per Ib.- 

Tallow candles, quartos "ptrlh, « - - 

Soap, 16 quartos per lb. 

Butter (Mantica de Flandes), 8 reals per lb. 

Goat’s milk, 6 to^ quartos per el quarto, 

Mancha cheefe, 18 quartos per lb. 

Turkey, 12, 20, to 45 reals a piece. 

Fowl, 8, II, to 14 a piece, - - - 

Hare, 5 to 9 reals a piece, - - “ 

Rabbit, 5 to 8 reals a piece, . - - 

Partridge, 4 to 8 reals a piece, « - — 

Pigeons, 5 to 6 reals a piece, - - - 

Eggs, 21 to 42 quartos a dozen. 

Potatoes, 4 to 6 5'w<2r/oi‘pcr lb. - “ 

Garvanzos (large peafe), 10 to 12 quartos per lb. - 
Wheat flour, 1 3 quartos per lb. - . 

Rice, 11 to 12 quartos Vo, - - “ 

Brandy, 2 reals per el quarto, - “ o u 7 

Common wine, 26 to 28 r. the arroba (about 18 botth 

Valdefunas wine', 36 reals per el quarto. 

Charcoal, 4 reals and 5 quartos the arroba,. 

Wood, 3 reals the arroba. 

Common bread, 6 quartos per lb. 

Pan candial, 6 quartos per lb. - - 

Common oil, 15 per Ih. - - - 

Valencia oil, 4 per lb. 

French oil, 7 per lb. “ 

Coffee, 34 per lb. 

Sugar, 30 to 38 reals per lb. - - . 

Chocolate, 6, 8, to lo reals per lb. 

Tea, II quartos oz. 

Hair-powder, zw/^perlbr 
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Eng. Money. 

Average. 

it d% 

15 quartos. 

- 0 3i 

27 

0 6i 

15 

- 0 3i 

V 

-04! 

17 

-04! 

20 

- 0 5 

’ 

- 0 3i 

16 

- 0 4 

8 reals. 

- 2 8 

7 quartos. 

0 I i 

18 

0 4I 

25 reals. 

- 84 

II 

- 3 8 

7 

- 2 S 

6 

- 2 G 

6 

- 2 0 

5 

- I 8 

31 quartos. 

- 0 7I 

5 - 

- 0 If 

ii. : 

- 0 2f 


- 0 3 f 

ii 

- 0 2i 

.... 

.08 

1 ), zq reals. 

- 9 0 


- 12 0 

— 

- I 

— 

- I 0 


- 0 if 


- 0 if 

— 

- 0 3I: 

— 

- I 4 

... 

- 2 4 


0 8f 

34 reals. 

- II 4 

8 

- 2 8 

— 

- 0 2i 

, - 

- 0 8 
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MAJORCA. 

^OME circumftances relating to this ifland, which I procured from good 
authority at Barcelona, and at Bayonne, from Spaniards who had refided 
many years in it, I think too interefting to be omitted, as they may ferve, if for 
no other purpofe, at leafr, to point the inquiries of fome future traveller, who 
fhall have an opportunity of vifiting that ifland. 

Clhnate, 

The moft delicious that has been experienced by various perfons well ac- 
quainted with France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal; and refulting in a good 
meafure from the variety of the face of the country, which rifes from fome 
beautiful plains to gentle Hopes, which, after many undulations of furface, 
finilh in the mountains. In the greateft heats of July and AuguH, the hills 
preferve the temperature almoft vernal : nor are the heats ever fuffocating in 
any part. The winters, except on the higheft parts of the mountains, are 
mild and pleafant, as may be gathered from circumdances of vegetation, al- 
monds bloflbm in December, are in full bloom in January ; and many wild 
jflowers are in all their beauty quite through the year. Spinnage, green peafe, 
beans, lettuce, endive, celiery, &c. are in perfedtion the year round. In the 
depth of winter, ice is feen to the thicknefs of one-tenth of an inch, but melts 
before the day is much advanced. No Iharp cutting winds are ever felt, either 
in winter or in fpring ; and a perfon who refided there fixteen years, never faw * 
a fog. The houfes have no chimnies ; but when artificial warmth is wanted, 
almond-fhells are burnt in brajieres. This extremely agreeable temperature of 
tFe climate, was confirmed to me by General Murray and his Lady, who re- 
fided there many years; and the former mentioned a circumfiance, which 
fhews how erroneous it would be to judge of any climate by the latitude ; Leg- 
horn is nearly in the fame parallel, but the feverefi: cold he ever felt, in March, 
v/as at that place, where, in w'afhing, the water became ice before a towel could 
be well dipped in it. 

Culture and Praduefs, 

The hills are formed into terraces, and planted and cultivated with great at- 
tention. Olives are planted, and under them wheat fbwn ; in the flats, many 
almonds and mulberries. Oranges and lemons are in fuch quantities, that they 
export many to France. They are in great profufion, and the mofl beautiful 

to 
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[ to be imagined. The mountains of Soleya are famous for peaches, and all 
forts of fruit. Hedges of pomegranates are attended with medlar and quince 
trees, alternately on one fide, and on the other mulberries ; but the belf 
fence is the prickly pear, the fruit of which is ripe in July, which is eaten, 
both leaf and fruit, by cattle, and are fupported on it in fine order, when 
other things fail in the heat. Mulk and water melons are in great perfedtion. 

Sugar-canes do well ; but no fuch thing as rice, as neither fwamp, marfh,. 
nor bog. 

Irrigation is well underftood, and much pradlifed. 

A common courle of crops, 

1. Wheat. 

2. Barley. 

3. Beans. 

4. Peafe. 

Capers (which are a weed), come up in the wheat ftubbles, which give a 
crop ; then the ftubble and caper-bufhes are burnt, and the barley and le- 
gumes fucceed, and after thofe artichokes. 

They plough with a pair of oxen, or mules. 

The proprietors in general keep the land in their own hands. 

Livings 

This ifland, which, by every account, might be made a paradife, is one of the 
cheapeft fpots in Europe to live in ; upon an income of 150I. a year flerling, 
men of the better fort live very comfortably, and bring up a family. Every 
vegetable produdion for the table, with all kinds of fruits, are not only in 
uncommon profufion, but excellent of their forts. Poultry no where better ^ 
turkies are kept in great droves, and driven to feed on berries, as regularly 
as Iheep to pafture 5 they are fattened on myrtle-berries, and are not .only ot 
a delicious flavour, but a great fize, even to 361b. weight. Mutton is excel- 
lent j fome flieep are fo fmall from the ifland of Yuvica, that three legs are 

fometimes ferved up in one difli. 

All thefe circumfliances united, feem to point out this Ifland as an excellent 
winter refidence for thofe who can no longer refort to Nice or Hyeres, and is 
probably a better climate than either of them. 
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Produce of the yiand qf Majorca in 17S6. 


Tefes, 


Wheat, 475,336j^»^’^^-t 

- 

1,521,075 

- 

Barley, 152,880 

- 

300,664 

- 

Oats, 122,068 

- 

134,274 

- 

Pulfe, 102,037 

mt 

244,883 

- 

Almonds, 6o,i;oo 

- 

129,066 

- 

Oil, 193,030 arrobas 

- 

476,140 

«• 

Wine, 1, 665 ,-660 

- 

322,829 

- 

Hemp, 24>446 


83,180 

- 

Flax, 5,038 

- 

15^3^7 

- 

Carobs, 500,000 

4BB 

83,333 

mm 

Figs, 175,000 

- 

62,000 

m 

Cheefe, 

- 

25,000 

- 

Wool, 472,7951b. 

- 

^1,341 

- 

Straw of wheat and barley. 

- 

125,045 


Silk, 5,3471b. 

- 

24,061 

- 

Sweet oranges. 


45,000 

- 

Fruits of all forts. 

- 

170,000 

- 

Pimienta, 

tm 

13,000 

- 

Capers, 

- 

4,500 


Increafe of Iheep, by birth. 

- 

126,942 

- 

• of goats. 

• 

3 I >430 

- 

■ of black cattle. 

- 

25,704 

- 

— of hogs. 

- 

240,000 

- 

. — » of horfes, mules, and alTes, 

- 

. 74,100 

- 

Many articles are not mentioned in this 



account, and are reckoned to amount 



(the fpecified produce comprifed) 

to 

4,983,326 

- 


The extent of Majorca is i23tfquare leagues, whereof twenty 
to one degree. 


Majorca is reckoned to be the T-h- part of the continent of - 
Spain ; and the whole of Spain does not amount to 
250,000,000 pefos jpsx annum, acccording to the opinion 
of many well-informed Spaniards. 


£ngli(h Moneyi 

s. d, 

342,241 17 6 
67,649 8 o 
30,211 13 o 
55,099 16 o 
29,039 17 o 
107,131 10 o 
72,636 10 6 
18,715 10 o 
3,457 1 1 6 

18,749 18 6 
13,950 o o 

56.250 o o 
13,801 14 6 
28,135 2 6 

5»4i3 H 6 
10,125 o o 

33.250 o o 
2,925 o o 

1,012 10 O 

28,561 19 O 
7,071 15 O 
5,783 8 o 
54,000 O O 
16,672 10 o 

1,121,248 7 o 


Majorcot 

316,011 3 O 

Sfain. 

J5>933*988 17 ° 
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INDEX 

TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


A 

A cademies, at Turin and Venice, 259 

Agriculture, enccuragement and depreffion 
of, in Lombardy, 247. EfFea of govern- 
ment upon it, ib. _ 

Almonds, pay better than mulberries m Rou- 
ygi*gg^ 27* hdore fiibjea to accidents than 
olives, 5b. Yield a good crop only once in 
ten years, tb. Culture very hazardous, tb. 
Arable^ land, management of in Piedmont, 202. 
207. Milanefe, 203. Venetian State, 204. 
Tufcany, 206. Modena, Parma, Savoy, 207 
Arabian horfes, imported into the Limoufin, 53. 
never faddled till the age of hx, nor eat corn 

till five, 54 ' r j u 

Auvergne noted for fine apples, grafted on crab 

flocks, 72 

B , . . 

Beans, in the Soiflbnnois, 56. Drilled in Artois, 
/^Iface, ib. The culture not fo common as it 

ought, 57 fit • -N.T 

Belleifle (Due de), experiments on lilk m JNor- 

Bengal oxen travel fix miles an hour in coaches, 

53 . 

Berry nne oxen, 4^ 

Bologna, government of, &c. 252 
Bretagne, famous for good dairy maids, 40. 
• Three-fourths of it wafte, 92 
Broom., cultivated in Bretagne and Bourbonnois 
for faggots, 57. Sown with oats, as clover in 
other places, ib. Improves land, ib. 1 ne 
principal luj-port of cattle in Bourgogne, i 
Building materials, &c. 117 


I.. X ...nders, for cows, 59. Six feet 
hth in Normandy, ib. In retagne, An- 
and A^face, ib. ^ he culture of, one ot 
lol: important objects in Englifli Agricul- 


Cabbagr-s, 

in 1 

in ncightn m 

jeu, and 


the mol: 

imp 

tur , bo 
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Capers in Provence, 86 

Carrots for cows, in Flanders, 57 * Stacked, 
againft the froft, 58. Cultivated with great 
fuccefs in Suffolk, 59 . 

Cattle, in France, 41. All cream coloured m 
Berry, ib. The importance of, well under- 
flood in Normandy, Bas, Poitou, Limoufin, 
Quercy, Guienne, and no where elfe in France, 
52. Confined the whole year in flables, tb. 
Not one-tenth part of what there ought t© be 
in France, tb. In Piedmont and the Miilanefe, 
185. Tufcany, 195 
Cheefe in the Milanefe, 188 
Chefnuts, in Berry, Limoufin, boiled and made 
into pafte, good food, 61. For fatting pigs, ib, 
Diflreffing to the Poor when the crop fails, ib. 
Method of cooking, ib. Excellent timber, ib. 
The poor live on them in Poitou,^2. The 
Vivarais the greatefl region of, in r ranee, ib. 
Chicory, method of fowing, 62. Luxuriance 
of, ib. Cut three and four times a year, 63. 
Lofes three-fourths by being made into hay, to. 
Good for foiling, ib. Cows eat it greedily, tt. 
Not hurt by drought, ib. Lafts gooa, ten 
vears, ib. I'he Author introduces it into Eng- 
land, and cultivates it with great fuccefs, at 

Bradfield, ib. „ 

Climate, of Piedmont and the Milanefe, 140. 

Tufeanv and Parma, 149- Majorca, 334 
Clos de Vaujeau tne moft famous of all the vine- 
yards in Burgundy, 16 

Clover, exhaufts land by bad management, 60. 
TL'he proper method of culture, ib. In Pie •* 
mont and the iviiianefe, 231 ^ 

Coals, in France, 103. Not half fo gooa as 

Englife, ib. , , 1 

Colefeed, in Flanders fown and tranfplanted on 
oat Hubbles, 64. Metnoa of cunute, tb. 
More valuable man _ cro. of wnea'., ib. _ ro- 
dio-ious quantry cultivated near LT-, and Bail- 
leui, ib. N ever cuit.vated ... r ran. e or meep- 
feed, 63. The proper method or culture, ib. 

C ommerce. 
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Commerce, of Piedmont, 275. Milanefe, 276. 
Venice, 278. Ecclefi^ical State, 279. Mo- 
dena, 281. Parma, 283 
Corn, price in Piedmont and Tufrany, 295 
Cows, fed with chick-weed boiled in bran and 
water, in the Pay de Beauce ; and with weeds ^ 
in Sologne, 41. Worked in Berry, 42. Goats 
and ewes milked for cheefe in Languedoc, 44. 
Fattened upon carrots in Picardy, 47. Bran 
and water their principal drink in Flanders, ib. 
Product of milk in Normandie, 48. Thrice 
milked, 50. Salt given them twice a day in 
Auvergne, 51 

Crette de Palleuel (Monf. de), his^chalF cutter a 
very powerful one, 54. His experiments on 
chicory, 62 

E 

Ecclefiaftical State, foil of, 147. Tenantry, 155. 

Rent, &c. 162. Seed and produdl of, 214 
Economical pradlices, 117 

Englilh hufbandry fupported by interweaving thofe 
crops which fupport cattle with thofe of corn, 
52i Farm,, cftablifliment of, in France, 139 

F 

Farms in Piedmont, 151 
Fences, 118 

F ern made into hay for horfes, mules, and young 
cattle in Gafcoigne, 45 
Figs in Piedmont, 232 
Fifli ponds well underftood in France, 119 
Flax, in Pieardie, 66. Languedoc, ib. Never 
watered, ib. A crop of, has fetched the fee- 
fimple of the land in Soiflbnnois, ib. Has pro- 
duced near lOoL per acre, 67. Great atten- 
tion paid to the culture of, ib. Very fine in 
Artois, not watered, ib. Spread on grafe or 
ftubble, ib. Every where cultivated in Bre- 
tagne for domeftic purpofes, ib. Beans fown 
to fupport it, 68. In the Milanefe, 233 
Fuel, price of in Piemont, Milanefe, Modena, 
and Parma, 296,, 297 
Fuller’s thiftle very profitable, 65 
F urz for horfes in Gafcoigne, 65. Sown with 
wheat and barley, ib. 

G 

Gallega officinalis, 217 

Garonne, the v^e of, the rieheft diftricl in 
F ranee, 66 

Grafs, little underllood in French hulbandry, 53. 
Great importance of it as a preparation for 
corn, ib. 

H 

Hay, price of, in the MUanefe, Piedmont, Par- 
ma, and Modena, 296, 29'’. 

Hemp in Quercy 66. in the Vale of the Ga- 
ronne the moft productive in the Kingdom, ib. 


Produce of, 66. Great Tracis in Guienne, ib. 
In Maine, 68. Much cultivated in Lorraine, ib. 
Chinefe hemp in Dauphine, 69. Price of, at 
Marfeilles, ib. At Piedmont, 232. In the 
Ecclefiaflical Stare, 233 

Hogs in Gafcoigne fed on acorns and fattened on 
maiz, 55. Which make the famous Bayonne 
hams, ib. 

Horfes not fo applicable to the purpofes of huf- 
bandry as oxen, 53. The beft light horfes 
from the Limoufin, ib. Bean ftraw excellent 
for, 54. Never give chaff to, in Sain- 
tonge, ib. Chaff the beft food, in the Ifle of 
F ranee, ib. The fineft in Bretagne not worth 
two guineas and a half, ih. The Norman for 
draught, and the Limoufin for the faddle — the 
beft in the kingdom, 55. Great import from. 
England, ib. 

I 

Implements of hufbandry, 122. Sort ofi 13a. 
In Piedmont, 242. V enetian State, 244. Ec- 
clefiaftical State, Tufeany, Parma, and Sa- 
voy, 245 

Inclofures in Piedmont, Milartefe, Venetian and 
Ecclefiaftical States, 150. In Tufeany, Mo- 
dena, Parma, and Tortonefe, 151 

Irrigation in Piedmont, 165. Of Piedmont the 
greateft exertion of the kind in the world, 169, 
Venice, 182, Spain, 322 

L 

Labour, price of in Piedmont, Mulanefe, Venice, 
Tufeany, Modena, and Parma, 297, 298, 299 

Languedoc, produce of filk in, 37 

Larch in Noimandie, 108. In the Milanefa, 218 

Leaves for flieep, 120 

Liancourt (Duchefs de) her dairy of Swifs cows, 
46 

Lime, 118 

Limoufin, beft light horfes in France, 53. The 
breed much recovered by Arabians, ib. 

Lodi, rent, &c. 260 

Lombardy, notes on the agriculture of, I 45 » 
Poplar, 232. One of the rieheft plains in the 
world, 246. Soil of, ib. 

Looms (filk), number of in France, 37 

Lyons, number of filk looms in, 37 

M 

Madder In Allkce, 69. The culture notflou^ 
rifhing in France, 70 

Maiz, heat neceflary to the culture of^ 70. Me- 
thod of culture, 70.. Highly manured, 71.. 
The people live on it, ib. A'lowed for foil- 
ing, ib. 

Majorca, climate ef, 334. Culture and pro- 
ducts of, 335 

Manufadhires 
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Msnufec^ies and commerce of Piedmont, 275. 
Milanefe, 276. Venice, 278. ^ccleiiaftical 
State, 27q. Modena, 281. Parma, 283. 

Manure, 133. Of Piedmont, 245. Milanefe, 
246. Venice, ib. 

Melilotus Siberica, its prodigious luxuriance, 86 

Metayers In Piedmont, 1 5 1 

Milanefe, foil of, 147. Syftem of farming, 151. 
Rent and price of land, 159. Irrigation, 169. 
Cattle, 185. Cheefe and dairies, 1 86 Sheep, 

198. Management of arable land, 203. Seed 
and produ£f, 209. Silk,, 221 

Modena, foil of, 148. Tenantry, 157. Sheep, 
201. Management of arable land, 207 

Mulberries, 26. Produce of, 27, 34. Stripped 
for leaves four years after planting, 31. Sow- 
ing, tranfplanting, fort, and grafting, 32. Soil, 
planting, and cultivation, 33. Eggs of filk- 
worms and hatching, 34. Feeding, 35. Im- 
pradficable to feed filk-v/orms with any other 
than mulberry leaves, 38 

Muftard mowe'd in full blolTom for cows, 72. 
Much in Artois, ib. 

Normandie, large dairies in, 4^* Fineft pafture 
in Europe, ib. Expence and profit of an acre 
of pafture in, 49 

O 

Oil, the idea that thofe plants that produce it, com- 
bated, 77 

Olives in Roufillon and Languedoc, 72. Dau- 
phine and Provence, 73. The largeft trees 
near Antibes, 74 * The beft oil in Europe 
made in Provence, 74. The culture of, in a 
fmall part of France, ib. In' the Venetian 
State, 235. Tufcany, ib. 

Oranges at Hyeres, the only fpotin France where 
they are cultivated in the open air, 74 * Pro- 
duce of the King’s garden, ib. 

Orchards in Normandie, 72. Damage the corn, 
ib. In Lorraine and Auvergne, ib. 

Otter of rofes made at Grafle, equal to that in 
Bengal, 86 

Oxen, price of in Berry, 4^* Food to fatten a 
pair, 42. Fattened with maiz in Quercj, 43 * 
With hogs-greafe, 44. Walnut-oii-cake the 
beft food for fattening, ib. Method of llioe.- 
ing, 45. F attened upon carrots in Picardie, 47. 
Upon linfeed cakes in Flanders, ib. Drawn by 
the horn in Bourgogne, 51. F attened Mth me 
lathyrus fativus made into pafte, in Provence, 52. 
Travel fix miles an hour m coaches, in Ben- 
SS* Comparifon between oxen and hor- 


Paliurus, 217 
Parma, foil of, 
tion, 183. 


148. Tenantry, 158. Irriga- 
Sheep, soi. ciovernment, 256* 


Parfnips for horfes in Bretagne, 58. The peo- 
ple fubuft on them, ib. The beft of all food 
for horfes, ib. • F atten bullocks fafter than any 
other food, ib. 

Pafture in the Pay d’Auge the ricbeft in Eu- 
rope, 48 

Piedmont, foil of, 146. Farms, 151. Ufeful 
population, ib. Rent and price of land, 158. 
163. Irrigation, 183. Cattle, 185. Sheep, 
201. Management of arable land, 202, 207. 
Seed and product, 208. Silk, 219. Govern- 
ment, 256- 

Pines in Gafcoigne for refin, 75. In Guienne, 
Bretagne, and Auvergne, 76. The mountains 
of Provence covered with, ib. 

Ploughing, method of in France, 125, 126, 127 
Pont (Madame), her dairy of cows fed with lu- 
cern, 46. Method of making butter, Pon- 
toife veal the fineft in France, 46. Why, ib. 
Pomegranates in the hedges in Provence, 75, 
Produce, ib. 

Poor, ftate of in the Milanefe, 286. Venice, 287 
Poplar, cut at twelve years growth, 108. Lom- 
bardy, 231 

Poppies for oil in Artois, 77. In Alface, ib. 
Population of the Milanefe, 283. V enetian State, 
Tufcany, 284. Modena and Piedmont, 285 
Potatoes in Anjou, 77. Much cultivated in Lor- 
raine, ib. Pare and burn for in the mountains 
of Alface, 78. Produce, ib. In Dauphine 
planted whole, ib. Cultivation of, not gene- 
ral in France, ib. 

Prices, rife of, in the Milanefe and Bolognefe, 30a 
Prohibitions in Piedmont, 287- In the Milanefe, 
288. Venice, ib. Ecclefiaft cal State, 289. 
Tufcany, 290. Modena, 292. Parma, 293 

Provifions, price in Lombardy, 293 

Pruflia, King of, his exertions to produce filk in 
Germany, 38. His little fuccefs after forty 
years exertion, 39. His attempts a lefibn to 

England, ib. _ 

Pay d’Auge, the richeft pafture m Europe, grazed: 

by oxen, 4^* Syftem of, ib. 

Pyrenees much covered with wood, ic6. Great- 
havock made of the beech there, 10. 


R 

Lacine de difette, culture of, 79. Produce, tk. 
Cows and hogs it, ib. Culture of it common 

in Alface, tb. . , ’k ^ u t ■ 

Laves, cattle fattened upon, m La Marche, Ui- 

moulin, Languedoc, &c. 42, 43, 44^ 45 
lent of land in Fiedmont, 158, 163. iviilanefe, 
159. Lodi and Ccdogno, 160. Venice, 16 1. 
Ecclefiaftical State, Tulcany, and Modena, 
162. Parma and oavoy, 163 , , 

li e in Dauphin*, 79. Prohibited, tb. in PieO- 
mont, 236. A'lilanefe, 237. Venice and rar- 

Saffroa 
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Saffron in the A n^oumoiS^ So« Belt foil for it, ib. 
Sainfoin in Tufcany, 218 

Salt for cattle and Ihe^ univerfal in France, 44 
Savoy tenantry, i 58. Rent, 163. Irrigation, 184. 

Cattle, 197. Sheep, 201. Arable land, 207 
Sheep in the Milanefe, Venetian and Eccleliafti- 
cal States, Tufcany, 199. Parma, Savoy, and 
Piedmont, 20 1. Spain, 329 
Silk in Quercy, 26. Guienne, 27. Encouraged 
by government, but unfuccefsful, 29. In Nor- 
mandie, Bourbonnois, Vivarais, 31. Culture 
more profitable than vines, ib. Silk the great 
produce of Dauphine, ib.. Import and pticc, 

37. Home growth, and value, ib. Froft pre- 
judicial to the culture, ib. Futility of the at- 
tempt to encourage the growth in England, 38. 
Culture in Piedmont, 219. Milanefe, 221. 
Venice, 224. Tufcany, 230 
Soil of Lombardy, 146. Milanefe, 147. Venice, 
ib. 

Sologne, wretched ftate of, 87 
Spain, cultivation of, 305. Irrigation in, 322. 
Sheep, 329 

Straw, price of, in the Milanefe, Piedmont, Mo- 
dena, and Parma, 296, 297. 

T 

Taxation In Piedmont, 260. The Milanefe, 262. 
Venetian and Ecclefiaftical States, 267. Tuf- 
cany, ib. Parma, 270 

Tenantry, 151. Of the Milanefe, 152. Vene- 
tian and Ecclefiaftical States, 154, 155. Tuf- 
cany, 155. Modena, 157 
Threlhing, 121 

Tillage of France, 122. Piedmont, 242. The 
Milanefe, 243. Venetian and Ecclefiaftical 
States, 244, 245. Tufcany, Parma, and Sa- 
voy, 245 

Timber to build a man of war, 116 
Tithe in Piedmont and the Milanefe, 271. Ve- 
netian and Ecclefiaftical States, Tufcany, 272. 
Modena and Parma, 274 
Tobacco in Flanders, 80. Artois, ib. Alface, ib. 

Inftead of exhaufti ng, improves land, ib. 
Trigonella fcenum Graecum, 217 
Triticum repens in Guienne for horfes, 85 
Turbilly, Marquis de, his improvements, 92 
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T urnips in Guienne, 82. Normandie, ib. The 
culture of, as pracfifed in England, the greateft 
defideratum in the tillage of France, 83 
Tufcany, foil of, 147. Tenantry, 155. Rent, 
162. Sheep, 199. Arable land, 206. Silk, 230. 
Government, 252 

V 

Valencia, produce of, in 1787, 332 
Venice, foil of, 147. Tenantry, 154. Rent, 
16 1. Irrigation, 181. Sheep, 198. Arable 
land, 204. Silk, 224 

Vines, cultivation of, 2. Vin de Grave, 3. Af- 
ferted to be the worft of all eftates, 8. Two- 
thirds of the country round Epernay under 
vineyards, 9. The wine provinces aiTerted to 
be the pooreft, 12. Burgundy, 16. Clos de 
Vaujeau the moft famous of all the vineyards 
in Burgundy, 16. Great tradls of land under 
vineyards, too fteep for the plough, 21. Ge- 
nerally fituated in the pooreft foils, ib. High 
amount of the product, ih. The reafons for 
afferting that the wine provinces are the pooreft 
combated, ib. The culture more profitable 
than fugar, 22. Great objeCf of the home con- 
fumption, 23. Comparifon between beer and 
wine as a beverage, 24. Vineyards divided 
into unufual fmall property, productive of great 
mifery, which is the origin of the complaints 
againft them, 25. In Piedmont and the Mi- 
lanefe, 238. Venetian State, 239. Ecclefiaf- 
tical State, 240. Modena and Parma, 241 
Vivarais, the greateft chefnut region in France, 


Walnuts in Berry, 83. Oil cake for fattening 
cattle made of it, in Poitou and Auvergne, 84 

Waftes in Sologne, 87. Languedoc, &:c. 88. 
V aft traits-in Bearne, &c. many miles in length, 
90. Improvement of in Normandie, ib. Im- 
menfe in Bretagne, many leagues in extent, 91. 
Amount of in France, nearly equal to the 
whole kingdom of England, 96. Method of 
improving fuggefted, 99 

Wine, price of^ in Piedmont and the Milanefe, 
296. 

Woods, 106. Produce of, 108, 109. Price, 11 0, 
Scarcity of very alarming, 113. 


THE END. 
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